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Art. I. — Posthwmous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers^ D,D. 
LL,D, Edited by the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Vol. I. 
Published for Thomas Constable by Sutherland and Knox, 
Edinburgh. 1847. 

There is a double value belonging to this work of Dr Chalmers. 
There is, first of all, the value attaching to it from its own excel- 
lence ; and there is, next, the value attaching to it from the cir- 
cumstances connected with its origin and its publication. 

As to the latter of these circumstances — we mean its publica- 
tion, or rather the time of its publication — we do feel that the 
fact of its being posthumous does not a little enhance, if not the 
positive value, at least the interest of the work. It is a voice 
from the tomb, — a voice speaking for the last time, — giving forth 
its last utterance. The hand that wrote is now but bones and 
dust ; the mind that conceived has gone within the veil. And in 
this volume there are presented to us the " last words " of this 
mighty man, whose ever-active pen used to pour forth its fruit- 
fulness among us for so many memorable years. We mean 
nothing irreverent when we say, that in reading these pages, as 
we have done with untiring and solemn interest, we have felt 
somewhat as when reading the last words of Jacob, or of Moses, 
or of David. 

As to the former of these circumstances, — we mean the origin 
of the work, — we may say a little. It evidently originated in the 
writer^s longing to become more thoroughly acquainted with the 
word of God. He sits down to his meditations as the thirsty 
traveller at the side of a clear fresh brook. It is not to analyse 
or moralize, but to refresh his thirsty spirit. His desire is to 
know more of God, and of that wondrous Book in which He has 
revealed himself. He does not come to question, or cavil, or phi- 
losophize ; — he comes to learn, he comes to drink. Oftentimes 
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wearied with a vexing world, — ^a worid that cannot sympathize 
with him, — nay, that delights to thwart and misunderstand him, 
he retires to sit alone for a while under the shadowing branches of 
this heavenly tree, and to eat its pleasant fruits, forgetful of the 
noise and storm without, of which now scarce even the echo 
reaches him. The joy with which he seems thus to sit apart in 
communion with the word, the relish with which he feeds upon 
it, the eagerness and simplicity with which he throws himself 
upon it, are of themselves most refreshing to the reader. We 
delight to muse on these things as we read along, and to fancy 
ourselves in the study or in the closet of the holy man, as he sits 
or kneels with his Bible before him. And we do thank Ood, that 
one whom we loved so w^ell enjoyed such hours of meditative calm, 
- in the midst of the rudeness, the vexation, the toil, the distraction 
with which he was compassed about. 

In these meditations, it is not the critic or the commentator 
that we discern. We have often enough passed through the 
divine volume in company with these. But, in the case before 
us there is something very different. The work is that of a soul 
in continual contact with the word. It is not a book coming 
from the study, though it is not without many marks of the 
study. It has come from another, — ^an inner chamber. It has 
come from the closet. Its birth-place has been there. And 
hence the sanctity and the fragrance that float around it. It 
speaks to us not of the author, or the professor, or even the 
preacher ; but of the man of prayer, the man of God. 

We specially prize these pages as the utterance of the writer's 
soul and heart. His m^ind we have elsewhere ; but here we have 
his soul. It is in these meditations that his inner man gives vent 
to itself; and in the prayers, or, as we must call them, the ejacu- 
lations which occur in every page, we have the utterances of his 
whole heart, in the presence of that God on whose word he was 
seeking to nourish his immortal being. In this respect, we look 
upon this work as beyond all price. It unveils to us that very 
region of Dr Chalmers' character into which we have often longed 
to penetrate. In it we seem as if putting our hand upon his very 
heart, and feeling how true and strong were its pulses heaven- 
ward. Those who were honoured to know him, — ^and perhaps 
still more those, who, like ourselves, enjoyed his professional 
teaching, will, we are persuaded, sympathize in the above re- 
marks. Even strangers, who have but known him by his writings, 
will in some measure accord with us. We have a volume that 
preserves to us not only Dr Chalmers' thoughts, but Dr Chalmers 
himself. We read it as we would gaze upon his portrait, mark- 
ing each lineament, each expressive feature in the countenance of 
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one whom it was our joy to honour, and whose name is written on 
our hearts in characters of deep and ineffaceable affection. 

How naturally and how simply the work commences ! How 
well the first paragraph strikes the key-note of the volume. 

^< In reading the life of Sir Matthew Hale, I find that he employed the 
pen to aid him in his spiritual meditations. He wrote as he thought ; 
and hitherto my attempts at the sustained contemplation of divine things 
have been so confused and unsatisfactory, that I am glad to try the same 
expedient. May the Spirit of God, who worketh not without means but 
by them, bless this humble endeavour after a nearer approach to the 
viewless objects of faith and eternity! Guard me, O Heavenly Father, 
against the illusions of fancy. Suffer me not to walk in sparks of my 
own kindling. In thy light may I clearly see light ; and let me never 
abandon the guidance and supreme authority of that Word which thou 
hast exalted above all Thy name. Teach me the habit of communion 
with th^'self ; and may these imperfect aspirations aflter Thee upon earth, 
open a way for the full enjoyment of Thine immediate presence and of 
Thy revealed glory in heaven." P. xvii. 

After this commencement there is the following striking state- 
ment of personal experience, 

" September 6. — To express my religious state in one sentence : I have 
a strong general desirousness towards God, though oflen suspended by 
the avocations of life, and daily overborne amid its manifold and beset- 
ting urgencies. And it is a desirousness not satisfied — as if knocking at 
a door not yet opened, with a sort of earnest and indefinite longing afler 
a good not yet attained. Perhaps the experience which I have oftenest 
realized is that of the Psalmist when he said, < My soul breaketh for the 
longing which it hath unto Thy judgments at all times.' ** P. xviii. 

In regard to this point, we mean that of his own spiritual 
feelings, let us throw together a few scattered paragraphs from 
different parts of the book. This will preserve something like 
order in an article which must be mainly devoted to extracts, 
and in which, therefore, exact arrangement is not very practi- 
cable. 

" O how oflen is this will overborne amid the provocatives to anger 
and to all evil affection which beset my path. And yet how little I am 
tempted in comparison of others ; and how much afler all is there in the 
ease and quietness of my present retirement to aggravate my ingratitude, 
and make ray hard ungodliness altogether inexcusable. Henceforward 
let self be annihilated, and Christ be all in all. O that I grew more and 
more in acquaintance with Him, and that in making Him the object of 
my thoughts, I felt this subjective and recipient mind quickening and 
coming alive under the influences of the faith. Let me consider Him 
the Apostle and High Priest of my profession — that looking unto Christ 
as my propitiation, I may have peace with God, that looking unto Him 
as my example, my footsteps may be established in the paths of right- 
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eousness. But what need of prayer and what need of persevering earnest- 
ness ! Enlighten me, O God. Open the eyes of my understanding. 
Deliver me from the power of fantasies in religion. Let mine be a solid 
faith, exercised on those stable realities which are sought for and dis- 
covered only in the medium of Thy Word. I would learn of Thy Holy 
oracles. I would take the sayings of the Bible simply and purely as they 
are, and exercise myself on the trueness of these sayings/' P. xx. 

** Let me record, however, a gleam of sentiment this morning, which, 
if awakened and made permanent within me, would remould my charac- 
ter entirely. I felt as if the transformation of those for whom the Sa- 
viour died formed the most appropriate triumph of his great enterprise 
—the object, therefore, on which His heart must be intensely set— the 
great fruit of the travail of His soul, and with the prosperous growth of 
which He would be most satisfied." P. xxi. xxii. 

** The most clear and satisfying view I can attain of my relationship 
to God, is that of my dependence — its entireness — its intimacy, and the 
consequent subordination of the creature to the Creator. I never have 
jsuch a feeling of closeness to Him, as when I reflect that I altogether 
hold of His will, and that as clay in the hands of the potter, so have I 
been made and moulded by Him whose hands did fashion me at the first, 
and whose right hand continues to uphold me. Many attempts have I 
made to obtain more adequate notions than I possess of the Deity ; but 
there is none in which I better succeed than when I aim at an intense 
recognition of the subject, and filial relation in which I stand to Him 
when simply regarded as my Maker. It is not on the strength of any 
remote or recondite contemplations that I expect to grow in fruitful 
acquaintance with Him — but by the stepping-stone of such thoughts as 
might be apprehended by babes — but still which neither babes nor philo- 
sophers will apprehend to any practical effect, till the Spirit brings them 
home." Pp. xxiii. xxiv. 

"Edinburgh, November 1. — I this day partook of the Sacrament — 
and though under great spiritual hebetude, yet trust that my peace was 
not altogether due to this, but grounded, in part at least, on the confi- 
dence I have in the efficacy of Christ's sacrifice, and my equal warrant 
and welcome with all men to receive and rest upon Him for salvation. 
I. would make an entire dedication of myself to Christ. Let me no 
longer offend him by my distrust. In doing honour to His truth, may I 
establish the tranquillity of my own spirit. O God, work in me faith 
with power. Perfect that which is lacking in it. Give me peace and 
joy in believing, and cause me to feel both the pleasures and the powers 
of a new moral existence. Raise me above the degrading anxieties of 
the present evil world, and give me the confident gait, the elevated tone 
and purposes of an immortal creature." P. xxiv. 

" Let me keep steadfastly by the belief, in the midst of darkness and 
deadness as to the conception. Is not this waiting upon God ? Is it 
not trusting him even in the absence of all bright or sensible manifesta- 
tion ? But let me not only wait for this spiritual light and enlargement; 
let me also work for it. liCt me proceed on the truth of those innumer- 
able passages whence we learn, not only that obedience is prompted and 
sustained by faith, but that faith is brightened and confirmed by obedience. 
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O my God, I feel how irregular my religious sensibilities, and how 
wretchedly small, if any, has been my progress in the life of godliness. 
O Lord, quicken me. Let the scales fall ft*om my eyes. Let . the veil 
be lifted off from my heart. Let this hebetude, this obstinate spiritual 
hebetude, be dispersed by the spirit of demonstration and power. Arouse 
me from my state of lethargy, O God, that I may become alive unto 
Thyself, and in Thy light clearly see light. I pray for these things to 
myself; I pray for them to others also, specially to those of my own 
household. 

*< Better ; but a constant sense of deficiency, which is well, if it could 
find place and adjustment along with a confidence in the objective suf* 
ficiency of Jesus Christ. Why not more firm and frequent in the exer*- 
cise of faith? Why not try more than I do the efficacy of simple reliance 
on the Word, and more particularly on such assurances — ' Whosoever 
calleth on the name of the Lord shall be saved ;' * The blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin ;' < This is the record, that God hath given us 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son.' Let me look fully and freely 
out upon these things, but combine with this the keeping of the precepts, 
so as to realize the harmony which obtains between the subjective and 
the objective in Christianity. Let me, for example, pray for forgiveness, 
believing that what I ask I shall also receive." Pp. xxxix. xl. 

" I would open my mouth, O God, do Thou fill it. I would present 
my emptiness to the fulness that is in Christ Jesus. I have nothing in 
myself to speak of but my own infirmities. O may the power of C&ist 
rest upon me. May the Spirit of Christ be given to me. May His like- 
ness be impressed on my soul. May His strength be perfected in my 
weakness. O let me ever depend on Him for grace as well as for niercy, 
that I may partake of His whole salvation." Pp. 192, 193. 

Some of the passages contain confessions of sin which are very 
striking, and show how thoroughly he sought to know and 
search out the plagues of his own heart. The following may be 
cited : — 

•* C&AiOHOLM, April 10. — In solitude and stillness — but with a heart 
sadly prone to wander firom the Fountain of light and life — made sad 
exhibitions of my natural infirmity — impatience in opposition to the 
long-suffering of the Spirit under the manifold interruptions of Edinburgh. 
Where is my slowness to wrath ? — where the approach in the way of re- 
semblance or imitation to the characteristics of Godhead ? and where, 
alas ! a prevailing sense of God, so as to make Him the guide, and the 
master, and the arbiter of all my doings ? O may I simply and single- 
heartedly become Thy servant, and feel what a way of pleasantness it is 
that the meek and humble followers of the Lord walk in. I have left 
town, and desiderate a whole season of retirement, and close study, in 
the country. O my God, let it be a season of remarkable advancement 
to my soul. In quietness, and confidence, and resolute perseverance, let 
me have strength. Let me not overwork or overstrain. Save me from 
diseased ambition in the labours of my authorship ; and may piety and 
judgment preside over all my compositions. Wean me from the world 
and from the world's applause ; and doing with diligence what my hand 
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hath found to do, let me commit all to Thee, both for time and for 
eternity. Make me wise unto salvation for myself, and wise to win the 
souls of one and all of my family." P. xxxvi. 

*^ My God, let not the social virtues monopolise all my moral regards 
or reverence : I pray that Thou wouldst invest me with the beauties of 
holiness — and plant within me a resolute, sensitive, and high-toned recoil 
from all that is impure or unholy." P. 169* 

<< Among my graver offences, I have been vastly too negligent of 
what may be called the petite morale of religion, as well as the petite 

morale oF society Aaron and his sons offered in this instance for 

tliemselves, and so laid their own hands upon the head of the bullock — 
signifying the transference of their own sins to the victim. I would 
confess my sins, O God, over the head of Him who is my propitiation, 
of Him on whom Thou hast laid the iniquities of us all ; and in whose 
blood I would wash out my sins." Pp. 169, 170. 

We have seldom read a simpler or more natural confession 
than what we are about to cite. When we came upon it, we 
felt as if we had got a new illustration of that affectionate sim- 
plicity of character for which Dr Chalmers was so distinguished, 
— an illustration finer and more vivid than any thing we had got 
before. We have no doubt it will strike many in the same li^t. 
Its extreme naturalness is very affecting. 

*^ And let me not forget that there is a second table of the law as well 
as a first ; and that unless I have that love of my neighbour which fulfils 
the one, neither have I the love of God in me by which the other is ful- 
filled. I cannot now pray that God would help me to honour my parents, 
no longer upon earth ; but forgive, O Lord, all the dishonour and dis- 
obedience I have ever been guilty of towards them. I have much here 
to confess and to deplore ; and do help me, O God, so to walk before my 
children as to be worthy of a parent's honour fi-om them." P. 149. 

Here and there we have glimpses of the author'^s views on par- 
ticular points, as, for instance, on the gospel and its freeness. 
There is not very much on this topic in the present volume, but 
what we do find is precious. In one of his Sabbath exercises, he 
thus comments upon a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews: — 

" January 17. — I know no passage in Scripture that gives a clearer 
and more decisive warrant to a simply objective faith, than Heb. vi. 
17-20. The hope is grounded, not on aught that is within, but on that 
which is independent of us, and external to us — the truth of God, the 
immutability of His counsel, the faithfulness of His promise, strengthened 
by this double guarantee, that He has not only said it but sworn it. We 
do not steady a ship by fixing the anchor on aught that is within the 
vessel. The anchorage must be without the vessel; and so of the soul, 
when resting, not on what it sees in itself, but on what it sees in the 
character of God — the certainty of His truth, the impossibility of His 
falsehood. Thus may I cast the anchor of my hope on the Foundation 
which God Himself hath laid in Zion — laying hold and taking refuge, 
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not in the hope that I find to be in me, but in the hope that is set before 
me. I know that there is a legitimate hope, too, in the consciousness of 
a work of grace within me ; but the primary hope, the beginning of our 
confidence, is of altogether ^n objective character, and respects God in 
Christ reconciling the world, and not imputing unto them their trespasses. 
Simplify and strengthen this confidence ; and make it every day more 
sure and steadfast, O my God." Pp. xxx. xxxi. 

Again, in remarking on one of the scenes in Abraham^s life, 
in which God reveals himself to the patriarch, there occurs this 
observation: — 

" Genesis xv. 1-6. — This is an exceeding precious and truly evan- 
gelical passage. It gives a full warrant to the appropriation of faith as 
distinct firom that of experience. I am thy shield and th^ exceeding 
great reward. What should, afler this, stop the reunion of God with 
man ? Abraham is our great prototype, and we are required to walk in 
the footsteps of his faith, as being the father of the faithful. Let us lay 
confident hold of God as our friend, even as he who was called the friend 
of God did. There is an offer of friendship on His part, let it be accepted 
on ours ; and the acceptance lies in our firm reliance on the honesty of 
the offer. Let us not stagger at a privilege so infinitely above our merits 
and our hopes being brought so wonderfully nigh unto us ; but against 
hope, against all the likelihoods of nature and experience, let us believe 
in hope. Such faith, even though we thereby arrogate to our own sinful 
selves the greatest and highest of all blessings, has no arrogance and no 
presumption at all in it. It has another character altogether. It is 
yielding a due honour to one of the divine attributes, even the attribute 
of Truth — ^so that the stronger the faith, the greater is the glory we ren- 
der unto God. What a precious harmony is this, that our greatest peace 
and God's greatest glory are at one — ^that in counting Him faithful who 
has promised, we do that which at one and the same time most advances 
His honour and most tranquillizes our own fears. Rebuke away, then, 
from us, O God, all the doubtings of unbelief as well as its disinclina- 
tions." Pp. 24, 25. 

His regard for the Sabbath is very frequently and very strongly 
expressed. Indeed he never seems to lose an opportunity of 
stating his views upon this subject. And in the present struggle 
upon this momentous question, it is interesting to observe the 
decision of Dr Chalmers' opinions regarding it. 

^* Let me drink the spirit of all that is here said about the Sabbath — 
an observance as much distinguished from the temporary and ceremonial 
law of Moses as any other in the Decalogue. Let me never lose sight 
of the sign or memorial first of creation and then of redemption. Let it 
therefore be upheld as part and parcel of a perpetual covenant — a day of 
holy rest, and the delighted observance of which is one of the most de- 
cisive tests of a renewed and godly nature. And let it not be a fatiguing, 
but a reposing cessation from the toils and cares of the every-day world. 
And let such be my meditations and exercises that I may not be ex- 
hausted, but strengthened and refreshed thereby." P. 175. 
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^ Let my Sabbath not be a working-day ; and even in the things of 
sacredness, let me not so exercise myself as to vidate its character as a 
day of rest.- P. 182. 

<< Lastly, among these duties of Thy first Table, may I never forget 
Thy Sabbath, but remember its place in the Decalogue. And there 
seems not a permission only, but a commandment to do my own work in the 
six days ; not to be idle but industrious — not slothful in business. May 
Thy Sabbaths be my delight ; and let me take cognisance of the Sab- 
bath-keeping of all under my roof. Give me to hallow Thine own sacred 
day ; and in the reason which Thou hast assigned for this observance, 
may I learn not to explain away the narrative of creation, but bear respect 
to the literalities of the Book of Genesis." P. 149. 

'< There is here a striking historical testimony to the sacredness and 
divine obligation of the Sabbath law. Let it not be lost even upon us in 
our modern day. We are now told, to be sure, that it was not instituted 
for its own sake — ^although the Jews perhaps were trained to the ob- 
servation of it more on the principle of its being a Divine appointment 
than of its subserviency to the spiritual good of man. We should be 
still more religiously observant of this day — seeing that, additionally to 
the first principle still in force, we have had the second more distinctly 
announced to us in the memorable saying, that the Sabbath was made 
for man. 

*< To make the Sabbath observance a duty which should terminate in 
itself, and without regard to its moral influences, is a specimen of the 
same senseless superstition which would attach a mysterious virtue to the 
mere opus operatum of sacraments and church forms. And the same is 
true of the imposition of fringes — good as memorials of duty, but utterly 
superstitious and vain if the mere wearing of them were made the ter" 
tnintis ad quern of the observance. It is in kind accommodation to our 
corporeal nature that such an institution was devised ; but separated 
from its end, it is but an empty ceremonials-even as the Sabbath is 
when separated from its end. — Let us not forget, O Lord, that the flesh 
is unprofitable and vain, and that all Thy words are spirit and life." P. 
281. 

Occasionally there are striking remarks introduced in connec- 
tion with the evidences of Scripture. With a mind casting itself 
abroad over every topic, and finding materials every where, Dr 
Chalmers is ever throwing up suggestions as he passes along, — 
suggestions which could only have occurred to a mind of full 
equipment and vast fruitfulness. On Genesis ii. 18-25, he gives 
us this reflection : — 

" My only remark on this passage is on the quotation made from one 
part of it in the New Testament ; and on the immense intercommunion 
of strength and security which the two great departments of Scripture 
give to each other — the Old Testament by its prophecies mightily con- 
firming the divinity and inspiration of the New; and the New by its 
manifold quotations, extending to almost every separate book, conferring 
on the earlier record the whole benefit of its own appropriate and distinct 
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evidences. The number of independent witnesses, though contempora- 
neous and living together in the same place, forms a strong security 
against aught like a deceitful collusion or conspiracy amongst them. 
How much stronger when the witnesses are separated from each other 
by whole centuries, and lie scattered along the line of many generations. 
Could an imposture have thus descended as it were by bequest from one 
age to another ? And what can we infer from the sustained consistency 
of a progression so stately and regular as that which runs through Scrip- 
ture history, but that one great presiding Spirit, even the spirit of Him who 
Joiows the end from the beginning, actuated the whole of it ?" Pp. 4, 5. 

And again, on Gen. xiv., we have the following consideration 
presented to us in reference to some infidel objectors: — 

<< At this rudimental stage in the history of the world, the kingdoms 
were small ; and those who governed them, though dignified by the name 
of kings, were very petty chiefs. We recollect an infidel jest of Vol- 
taire's on the insignificance of the district of Judea — ^from whence he 
would insinuate how unlikely it is that a place so limited should have 
been the real theatre of transactions and events which, if authentic, are 
far the most important that ever took place for the destinies of our species. 
There is something in our view highly unphilosophical in such an ob- 
servation — ^as if the same play of essential interests and feelings, and the 
same manifestation of highest principle, the same lessons, the same moral, 
could not be as effectually exhibited within the limits of a narrow as 
within those of the widest materialism. There is no country which, 
apart from revelation, has bequeathed greater examples or done more for 
the civilization of our race than ancient Greece — yet look to the small- 
ness of its territory, and see how all that is greatest and most imposing 
in secular history, was condensed there within a space far more con- 
tracted than was the land of Judea or the kingdom of Scotland, which 
last may, in her Church contests and by the doings of her Church, give 
forth lessons which may influentially and most importantly tell through 
the whole of Christendom." P. 23. 

His taste often gives expression to itself throughout. No one 
could know him even slightly without having opportunity of 
noticing this feature in his character. His admiration of the 
seemly and the beautiful he gave frequent vent to. He carried 
it into every thing, natural, moral, and ecclesiastical. It was in 
him an irrepressible instinct of his being, which was continually 
coming into manifestation. It found scope for itself in every ab- 
ject and in every department of study. Do not the following 
verses truly describe his characteristic ! 

" With my own burning thoughts it burned, 

Its silence stirred to speech divine, 
Its lips my glowing kiss returned, 

Its heart in beating answered mine. 
How fair was then the flower, the tree, 

How silver-sweet the fountain's fall ; 
The soulless had a soul to me. 

My life its own life lent to all." 
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On Exod. xxxvii. 17-29, he thus writes : — 

*< In the description of these various articles, it is well to observe that 
there are parts not for use only, but parts which serve no discernible pur- 
pose, save that of ornament. The candlestick would practically have 
answered all its mere utilitarian purposes as well as though there had 
been neither knops nor flowers; and so too might our vegetable struc- 
tures without so rich an efflorescence of gay and variegated blossoms. 
It is pleasing to contemplate such exhibitions of beauty, as are designedly 
set forth by God to regale the taste and the eye of man. Even our 
Saviour dignifies this object of the Divine workmanship— when he says 
of the lilies of the field, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these." Pp. 1 88—9. 

His philosophic spirit manifests itself ever and anon, Some- 
times it is the mathematician that speaks, sometimes the politi- 
cal economist, sometimes the metaphysician, — but in all it is the 
man of God, calmly interpreting and devoutly meditating on the 
Word of God. Let us take specimens of these at random. 

<' By the work of the sixth day God hath imprinted still more manifold 
traces of His hand in the evidence of collocation. Let me make this use 
of the information that God made man in His own image. Let it cure 
me of the scepticism which distrusts man's instinctive beliefs or percep- 
tions. Let me recollect that in knowledge or understanding we are like 
unto God, and that in His light we see light. He would not practise a 
mockery upon us by giving us constitutional beliefs at variance with the 
objective reality of things, and so as to distort all our views of Truth and 
of the Universe. We were formed in his image intellectually as well as 
morally; nor would He give us the arbitrary structure that would lead 
us irresistibly to believe a lie. When men deny the objective reality of 
space or time, I take refuge in the thought that my view of them must 
be the same in kind at least, though not so perfect in degree, as that of 
God — or of Him who sees all things as they are, and cannot possibly be 
the subject of any illusion. 

" God saw all to be very good. But all has since been transformed. 
We may learn from the curse upon the ground, that there has been a 
change even in the materialism of the world — but a change far more de- 
teriorating on the moral and living department of creation — ^for how 
lovely still are Nature's landscapes — how coarse and revolting the aspects 
of human society." Pp. 2, 3. 

" I may here state a single error of Mr Cunningham in his scientific 
chronology, who founds on the number of intervals between one event 
and another, which are divisible by 7 or his powers. He does not con- 
sider the immense number of intervals furnished by a given number of 

1+799 
chronological events. Eight hundred such would furnish x799= 

31 9600 intervals — whereof by the doctrine of probabilities there is the 
chance of 45657 being divisible by 7, and 6522 being divisible by 49 or 
7" and 932 by 343 or 7', &c. And yet still he tells us of a recondite 
wisdom in the whole scheme of Providence and Prophecy, because of so 
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many of the numbers of years between one event and another being 
divisible by 7 or the powers of 7. It were of importance, ere we gave 
in to his conclusion, first to ascertain how many should be so divisible 
by the doctrine of chances, and to see whether there is any marvellous 
excess over that number. There is something grotesque in his fixing 
on some such interval as that between the death of Arphaxad and the 
league of Smalcalde, and then telling us that because of its being divi- 
sible by 7 or 7^ there must be some deep-laid scheme of Providence in 
all this, when so very many of these chronological intervals must have 
this property. The same may be said of his Timal Fractions." P. 19. 

<< The early ages of the world, and more especially its sacred history, 
bear evidence to the power of the principle of population. The land of 
Goshen, where the children of Israel dwelt, was a fruitful territory ; and 
they soon multiplied up to its capabilities. The original civilization, 
which declined afterwards, was favourable to this increase in primitive 
times ; and to one now thoroughly enlightened in the doctrine of Malthus, 
there is nothing incredible in the vast and speedy augmentation of num- 
bers which took place in countries not yet fully peopled, and where the 
extent of yet unappropriated soil was of itself a safety-valve for the out- 
let of those emulous passions, which in afler times gave rise to such de- 
solating wars." P. 108. 

" O Lord, may I glorify Thy name — expressive of essential existence, 
and which, if fully understood, might guide the inquiring spirit into the 
very depths of the Godhead. I have at times dwelt on the supposition 
of an eternal nullity — and in contemplation of the alternative between 
entity and non-entity, have been tempted to put the question — How is 
it? — or what the springs and principles of that necessity are upon 
which the former of the two terms is the one that has been realized ? 
Humble me, O God, under a sense of this inexplicable mystery ; and 
prepare me for that state when in Thy light I should clearly see light" 
P. 112. 

<* God hardened Pharaoh's heart, and contemporaneously with this He 
multiplied signs and wonders before his eyes — the effect of which multi- 
plication was to enhance the guilt of Pharaoh's resistance. All this we 
hold to be consistent both with the ethical and the mental philosophy — 
though there be a transcendental difficulty in the contemplation which 
stands related to God's part in it, as in every question that is any how 
connected with the origin whether of moral or physical evil." P. 120. 

" There seems more of creative power in the miraculous production 
of organic creatures than any other kind of miracle — than in the conver- 
sion of water into blood, for example, or the bringing on of universal 
darkness, or in the cleaving of a river or sea, or even in a work of general 
death and destruction, as of the first-born in Egypt. The manifold collo- 
cations of an animal structure, impress me with a greater sense of super- 
natural power' in such visitations as the frogs and fiies and locusts in 
Egypt, and quails in the wilderness, than in all the other, though more 
dread and stupendous prodigies, which were exhibited in that season of 
extraordinary manifestations. To my imagination they stand the fore- 
most among these wonderful works of old." P. 122. 

" The tendency is to wonder at the minute and manifold directions 
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given for the erection of so elaborate and complicated a structure as the 
Jewish tabernacle ; and we are apt to regard them as unworthy of the 
wisdom and enlargement of the Divine Architect. But truly they were 
not more mysterious than is the complex organism of our own bodies, 
where so many thousand parts and circumstances are made to meet to- 
gether, every one of them essential to the functions and enjoyments of 
life — even though God, we are prone to imagine, could have grafted all 
our capacities, both of thought and feeling, on a simple uncompounded 
elementary atom. In this respect, then, the tabernacle, constructed 
according to the pattern shown in the mount, is quite of a piece with the 
best and highest of our physiological structures, framed as they are ac- 
cording to the primary conceptions of Him who sitteth in the heavens. 
But while unable to resolve in either case the mystery of such a compli- 
cation, let us bless the Maker of all things for the palpable and known 
uses of whatever we find in both ; and most of all let us prize that mercy- 
seat which is so beautifully emblematic of the great Propitiatory whom 
God hath set forth, (Rom. iii. 25,) through whom it is that He meets 
and holds communion even with the guiltiest of us all." Pp. 160, 16 1. 

Sometimes there come out simple and natural, but rather un- 
expected reflections upon particular passages: reflections which 
show how his mind took hold of every topic, and how, in reflect- 
ing upon Scripture, they all stood around Um, as it were, to be 
illustrated in turn. Take a specimen : — 

" And yet what respect is evinced by God to natural securities ; when, 
instead of repeating any further the assurance of miraculous gifls, He 
bids Moses look at Aaron, and take courage in the thought of that na- 
tural eloquence which he had. Let us not, ader this, undervalue^the 
importance of natural gifls for a clergyman." P. 114. 

Though the references to passing events are not so numerous 
as one might have expected, yet the few that do occur are^fuU 
of interest. His mind seems generally to have been exercised 
regarding them in the way of prayer, or in looking at them as 
the will of God. Thus in March 1842, he expresses himself re- 
specting the failure of the Church's negociations with Govern- 
ment. 

*' As a specimen of God's dealing with His people, this passage is a 
highly instructive one. When any promise of deliverance comes, we 
long for its fulfilment, and our hopes — often sanguine as our wishes — 
look for its being instantly realized. But it is not so that God disciplines 
even His best loved children. He lengthens out their adversities by 
delays and disappointments, even after the expectations which either by 
His Word or by His Providence He Himself had inspired. It is thus 
that He is often pleased to exercise the spirits of his chosen ; and they, 
led by this schooling to wait upon God, are nurtured in the faith and 
patience of the saints. We have just met with a prolongation of this 
sort in the reversal of a hope for the Church of Scotland — and that too 
from an unlooked-for determination on the part of men in power. May 
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we be led thereby to the grace of waiting and still looking upwards, while 
God lengthens out our probation, and regulates His administration by 
such periods and successions as to our puny optics look immeasurably 
long/' P. 116, 117. 

In the October just before the well-known Convocation which 
preceded the disruption, we have his mind thus meditating on 
the Sustentation Fund in connection with Israel's gifts. 

" Here the summation of the whole is fully rendered. It was a result 
made up of separate items — the very way in which I should like great 
results come at for the service and good of religion at the present day. 
It is truly grievous that great things should be attempted in any other 
way ; and still more so that when proposed in this way they should stand 
charged with Utopianism. • There is nothing preternaturally gigantic in 
any of the separate contributions; and nothing surely can be less imagina- 
tive or more perceivable than the plain arithmetic by which you arrive 
at the reckoning of the sum-total. It requires no magic or feat of necro- 
mancy to summon up the means for the sustentation of a Free Church 
in Scotland. Would but each real friend do his duty in his own mode- 
rate sphere, the thing were accomplished." Pp. 264, 265. 

At the same period we find the following entry as to the 
growing coolness of many of the aristocracy towards his schemes. 

*^ In the present state of our own Church they stand aloof from us, 
and we are forced to shifl our applications from the higher classes to the 
bulk of our common people. O my God, may I receive direction and 
encouragement from Thee, in the absence of all countenance from my 
fellows. I pray, O God, that I may not faint and be weary in my mind. 
Enable me, O God, to pass a wise sentence, and deliver an upright tes- 
timony, on every subject that comes before me — and more especially in 
all that concerns the good of religion in these lands. If it be Thy blessed 
will, enable me to compensate for the desertion of the rich and the 
powerful by effectually calling forth the offerings of the general popula- 
tion, and chiefly those of Thine own devoted servants in the religious 
public of Scotland." Pp. 262, 263. 

A day or two before the Convocation, or rather, we suppose, 
on the very day in which it assembled,* he thus writes his medi- 
tations on the disheartening report of the spies. 

<* It is thus that the fears and faint-heartedness of a few operate infec- 
tiously, and spread a like spirit among the many; and it is thus, I ob- 
served, that in the present circumstances of our Church, the timidity and 
irresolution of certain of her friends, may restrain the religious public 
from taking as they might possession of the land. • . . There was great 
distrust in all this on the part of the spies — that want of faith, which is 

* The days are not given ; but counting from the commencement of the months 
and omitting the Sabbaths, we suppose it must have been the same day» 
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spoken of as a great provocative, and which is adverted to as such in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Caleb and Joshua alone stood out against this, 
and proved faithful. Let us, in like manner, uphold our confidence in 
God in the midst of all that looks hard or menacing — assured that He 
will not forsake His Church in this the hour of her sore adversity. My 
God, I feel the need of guidance from on high." P. 275. 

Two days after the above, he thus writes again: — 

" Let us have the warrant of His call, be it of His word or His provi- 
dence, for the place we occupy, or the path we are walking in ; and we. 
may count on all needful strength to protect and to uphold us. It is 
a truly different thing when we presumptuously go forth to the exposures 
of danger or difficulty, of our own will and in our own strength — making 
an experiment as it were upon God." P. 278. 

In the month of March 1843, he thus anticipates the crisis of 
May, and pleads with God in reference to it — 

" Grant, O Lord, that the spirit of liberality to our ecclesiastics may 
be revived in this land; but more earnestly do we ask that Thou 
wouldest give firmness of principle to these ecclesiastics, that they may 
be prepared to suflPer all rather than renounce their fidelity to Christ and 
to His truth." P. 347. 

And again, a few days after, he thus prays : — 

' « Pour forth a spirit of liberality, O God, over the land, now that the 
Church is cast on the offerings of the people." P. 352. 

And once again, in April, he thus pleads for himself and his 
fellows in the conflict : — 

" May we be sustained so in the hour of our approaching warfare. Do 
thou fight for us, O God, and save us. Let us not be terrified because 
of our enemies; and may we be more than conquerors through Him that 
loveth us. . . . After the priest had inspired the soldiers with the right 
courage, the officers came forward and proclaimed the conditions or cir- 
cumstances, in which or under which if any were placed, they might re- 
tire. None of these conditions are applicable to us, save the last. There 
can be no discharge from our warfare on the ground of personal or family 
convenience; but let the fearful and faint-hearted have leave to fall away. 
Yet let an army, O God, equal to that of Gideon remain with us — of men 
good and true, who shall be valiant for principle and^be willing to give up 
all for the glory of the Redeemer and the good of his people in our land.'* 
P. 357. 

Let us hear some of his pleadings for himself and others. 
They may help us, they may stimulate, they may suggest — 

" Give me, O Lord, the anointing which remaineth, the unction from 
the Holy One — the pure and not the counterfeit — the true head — the 
true and living water. Let me not be satisfied with the virtue of nature 
•—with the fervour of mere constitutional sensibilities, however ardent, 
and at the same time amiable. Give me fire from Thine own altar — the 
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oil of grace and gladness from the fountain of Christ's own fulness. It is 
true that the oil here prescribed was not (verse 32) to be poured on the 
people. But under bis blessed dispensation all who are His are kings 
and priests unto God." P. 174. 

Again, hear the following intercession : — 

" O may this blessing be realized on me and mine! What a forth- 
going of spontaneous affection on the part of God to His own ! My 
Father in heaven, thus bless me, and rejoice over me for good. Keep 
me from evil. Cause thy face to shine on me, and be gracious unto me. 
Manifest Thyself unto me : and let me behold Thy reconciled counte- 
nance, so as to have peace. O may Thy name be put in me, and not a 
name to live while I am dead; but let me have the power as well as the 
form of godliness," P. 260. 

Or take the following paragraph, in the conclusion of which he 
intercedes for his country: — 

" The days were when the direct influence of such Old Testament ad- 
dresses on the side of obedience was deafened to my ear by the imagina- 
tion of an old Covenant, and the fear lest by giving way to the obvious 
effect of such addresses, I was violating the orthodoxy of the New Testa- 
ment, and allowing the legal to carry it over the evangelical. This in- 
fluence still lingers with me ; but surely there is a perversity therein from 
which I long to be emancipated-^that I may run with alacrity in the new 
obedience of the Gospel, and have the comfort of knowing that my labour 
in the Lord is not in vain. O that I were delivered from all which is 
calculated to freeze up the activities of my nature, and to restrain the 
free and fearless, and let me add, hopeful consecration of all my services 
and all my powers to Him who poured out His soul unto the death — and 
this to purify a people unto Himself, zealous of good works. O that my 
light may shine before men ; and that men might recognise in the fol- 
lowers of Jesus who call on the name of the Lord, that with them indeed 
there is true wisdom, and in the worth and excellence of their character 
the only elements of true greatness. I pray for my country, that the 
righteousness which exalteth a nation may be theirs — and I pray also for 
my children, that I may bring them up in the holy admonition of the 

Lord." Pp. 331, 332. 

Lastly, take the following pleading for himself. It is truly 
touching. And all the more so, because his petition, in one 
sense, was not granted him. He might say with Paul, " For 
this thing I besought the Lord thrice ;" yet the only answer is, 
" My grace is sufficient for thee."' 

" Here we are presented with the number of serviceable men in the 
three classes of Levites; and I again repeat the interest and satisfaction 
which I feel in the term of serviceableness being limited within the ages 
of thirty and fif\y. O my God, if it be Thy blessed will, allow me an 
old age of piety and peace. Save me from the fatigue and discomfort of 
those harassing controversies. But yet if Thou wiliest otherwise, pre- 
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pare me for that will. Give me to love Thy law and Thy way, and 
then nothing shall offend. £nable me to do all in Thy spirit, and not 
in my own. Let me not be too much annoyed by the perversity of those 
constant misunderstandings on the part of my fellows to which I am ex- 
posed; and doing whatever I am called with more of patience and less 
of perturbation than I have done hitherto, in that patience may I possess 
my soul/' Pp. 256, 257. 

Here we must shut the volume. In these extracts we have 
had an object in view. They may in one respect be said to be 
miscellaneous, yet they are not made at random. They are 
drawn together for the purpose of bringing out the character 
and heart of the writer. They are not selected for their beauty, 
or their originality, but for the purpose of exhibiting Dr Chal- 
mers himself. We have said that we specially prized the volume 
as unfolding his inner man, and we have endeavoured to make 
use of it for this end. We feel assured that our readers will not 
regret the space which we have occupied with these selections. 
We have found them full of interest and refreshment to ourselves. 
And it is with no small eagerness that we look for the remaining 
volumes of this work. 



Abt. II. — Ordo Swchrwin: a Treatise on the Chronology of tie 
Holy Scriptures; and the indications therein contained of a Di- 
vine plan of times and seasons^ together with an Appendix^ con- 
taining^ /. A Compendium of the principal institutes of Chrono- 
logy. — //. An Examination of Mr QreswelVs Scripture Chrono- 
logy and Hypothesis relative to the Julian Calendar, — ///. Dis- 
sertations on the ancient Chronographies of Asia and Egypt.^ 
IV, Outlines of a Chronological Harm^my of the Four Gospels. 
— F. An Essay on the Design and Structure of Prophecy. By 
Henby Browne, M.A., Principal of the Diocesan College, 
Chichester: Canon of Waltham in the Cathedral Church, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Chichester. London: John 
W.Parker. 1847. 

This work deserves a place in the library of every biblical stu- 
dent, and once admitted, it will be frequently perused. It con- 
tains the best and fullest discussion with which we are acquainted, 
of the vexed subject of Scripture chronology. One great merit is 
the narrow limits within which the treatise is comprised, while at 
the same time the whole subject is searched to the foundation, and 
the data on which each several conclusion is formed, are submitted 
generally in the words of the original authors. Many original 
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and interesting views of history are given, and on some of the 
more perplexing questions, a light altogether new is thrown. 

From the creation to the death of Joseph, there is in the 
Bible an uninterrupted series of dates. The Septuagint, indeed, 
gives one version of the chronology, and the Hebrew text an- 
other; and what is worse, it evidently appears that on one side 
or the other a systematic corruption of the text has taken place. 
Into this discussion, however, we shall not enter, except to notice 
the presumption with which a writer on the subject, in Kitto^s 
JBiblical Cyclopcedia^ coolly asserts that the Septuagint chronology 
is now preferred by all competent judges. In opposition to this 
dictum^ it is sufficient to mention GreswelVs Dissertations^ and 
Clinton's Fasti Hellenid^ in both of which, the Hebrew chronology 
is followed, besides the work before us, in which the same view is 
ably supported. * 

From the death of Joseph to the Exodus, we have no note of 
time furnished, but the chasm is bridged over by Exod. xii. 40, 
which informs us, that on the day when the children of Israel 
went out of Egypt, a period of 430 years was accomplished from 
the commencement of the sojourning of Israel ; that is, as we 
understand it, their sojourning in Canaan, and not in Egypt 
alone, for on this point, also, there has been a controversy. For 
47 years after the Exodus, we can again follow the clue, but 
after the division of the lands under Joshua, it fails us altogether. 
From the date, however, of the first servitude of Israel, recorded 
in the book of Judges, that under Gushan Kishathaim, down to 
the death of Samson, the time is accurately measured, while, on 
the other hand, from the death of Samson to the accession of 
David, the notes of time are very imperfect and disconnected. 
From this point down to the termination of the 70 years' capti- 
vity, there are sufficient data to enable us to determine the lapse 
of time with precision. 

Thus, then, it appears that the interval between the settle- 
ment in Canaan and the accession of David, is the period which 
presents the greatest obstacle to a continuous chronological de- 
duction of the history of the world from the creation. We shall 
devote a few pages to the elucidation of it. 

It consists of a known period placed between two unknown, 
and therefore isolated from the preceding, as well as from the 
subsequent chronology. It is possible, however, to form some 
approximation to the length of the two unknown periods. The 
date from which the first of them commences is the division of the 
land among the tribes. This took place 45 years after Caleb had 
gone up to spy out the land, (Jos. xiv. 10,) or 47 years after the 
Exodus, (Deut. ii. 14.) After this the war against the Anakira 
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took place, for they were not driven out at the time when Caleb 
received his possession. For this campaign, we may allow not 
more than a year, and then ^^ the land had rest from war.**^ This, 
then, occurred in the 8th year after the entry into Canaan, and 
the 48th after the Exodus. After this, we read of Joshna'*s 
death, at the advanced age of 110. If he was of the same age 
with Caleb, he would be 86 when the land rested from war, and 
his death must have happened 24 years after that event. The 

Seople served the Lord all the days of the elders that outlived 
oshua : it was only when another generation arose which knew 
not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel, 
that they lapsed into idolatry, and then the Lord gave them into 
the hands of their enemies. It is impossible to place this earlier 
than 20 years after Joshua^s death, or 52 years after the entry 
into Canaan, Forty years after their entry, a new generation 
would be springing up, and some time must still be allowed to 
elapse, during which the people served idols, before their chas^ 
tisement came upon them. In fact, a period of 30 years after 
Joshua^s death is just as likely to have intervened as one of 20. 
Thus, then, the unknown period between the ceasing of war in 
Canaan and the first servitude, could not be less than 44, and 
might be as much as 54 years. 

After this comes the period of the servitudes and the Judges. 
The whole interval (of which we shall hereafter give the particu- 
lars) between the commencement of the first servitude, (Judg. 
iii. 8,) and the death of Abdon. (Judg. xii. 1 5,) was "350 years. 
After this, there follows a servitude to the Philistines of 40 years, 
(Judg. xiii. 1.) On this latter portion, we shall introduce the 
remarks of Mr Browne — 

" The history of the Judges ends with a period of 40 years of Philis- 
tine oppression, during which Samson judged 20 years: xiii. 1, xv. 20* 
But in the First Book of Samuel, we find the Philistines still in the 
height of their superiority. No new invasion is mentioned: the Book of 
Judges spoke of a dire overthrow wich occurred at Samson's death ; the 
Book of Samuel says nothing of this, and represents them as still masters. 
The Ark goes into captivity, and it is not until 20 years after its return 
that the power of the Philistines is broken. If these be separate periods, 
the Philistine servitude must have lasted 60 years at least, or else there 
were two servitudes separated by an interval of, perhaps, 40 years. Of 
course this is possible. But now let us observe the numbers. Twenty 
years of Samson, Judg. xv. 20, and twenty years after the restoration of 
the ark and before the prostration of the Philistine host at Mizpeh, 
1 Sam. vii. 1, just make the forty years of servitude, Judg. xiii. 1. In 
this view, the 40 years of EH, as they end at the capture of the Ark, 
must have begun 20 years before the servitude. Also, the Ark was taken 
about the time that Samson was in captivity: its restoration coincided 
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very nearly with the time of Samson's death. This explains how it was 
that Israel) for the last twenty years of the forty, was comparatively un- 
molested. The Philistines were weakened by the dire overthrow ' of all 
their lords' who perished with Samson ; they had previously learned by 
that which befel their Dagon from the presence of the Ark, that ' none 
could stand against these mighty Gods.' In this period of comparative 
quietude the work of reformation began under Samuel; and when at 
length the nation was ripe for mercy by penitence and prayer, God arose 
to thunder upon His enemies, and break them in pieces, and exalt the 
horn of His Anointed. 

** The connexion between Judges and Samuel is of this kind. The 
former having brought down the narrative to the beginning of the Phi- 
listine invasion, xiii. 4, there drops the national history out of sight to 
relate the personal adventures of Samson, through a term of twenty years. 
Here the history contained in this book comes to a close, for the remain- 
ing chapters form an appendix belonging to a much earlier period. The 
Book of Samuel, in its opening chapters, goes back to the origines of the 
new order of things' now about to commence. It begins with the birth 
of the * Prophet like unto Moses/ who, while * power and might,' super- 
naturally aided in the person of Samson, did what it could for Israel's de- 
liverance, was growing up in silence beside the altar of Shiloh, to be the 
instrument by which < the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts' would finish His 
salvation." Pp. cclvii. cclviii. 

Thus the 20 years of Samson's exploits are coincident with the 
first 20 years of the Philistine servitude. But then it appears 
that he was born during a period of Philistine oppression, for 
his mother is told at the time of his birth that he ^^ shall begin 
to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Philistines.^'' If this op- 
pression was the 40 years' servitude which we have just noticed, 
then the 20 years during which Samson judged Israel must be 
coincident with the latter, and not with the former half of that 
servitude, for he must have been 20 years old at least before he 
began the exploits which have rendered his name so famous. But 
this view, again, is not consistent with the words of the angel, 
that he should begin to deliver Israel; for, according to it, he 
must have finished the deliverance. We must therefore place 
his birth at an earlier period; and on looking to the preceding 
narrative, we find that there was a joint oppression of the Phi- 
listines and Ammonites, (Judg. x. 7, 8,) which lasted 18 years, 
after which, Jephtha broke the power of the Ammonites in the 
east; and, as we may suppose, his successor, Ibzan of Bethlehem 
drove out the Philistines from the south and west. The com- 
mencement of Ibzan's rule lies 25 years before the 40 years' ser- 
vitude, so that if Samson was bom during the previous period of 
Philistine dominion, he would be about 30 years of age when 
that people again oppressed Israel. This statement, along with 
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Mr Browne, we hold to be correct. We see, also, from the ex- 
tract which has now been given, that as Eli^s death was nearly 
coincident with Samson^s, and took place at the close of the first 
20 years of the servitude, his 40 years of rule must have begun 
not long after Samson's birth. The remaining 20 years of Phi- 
listine oppression are the 20 years during which the ark remained 
at Eirjath-jearim, and they close at the memorable day of Miz- 
peh, when Israel solemnly turned unto the Lord, and immedi- 
ately afterwards, under the direction of Samuel, gained a final 
victory over the Philistines. Thus we have 40 years to add to 
the 350 already noticed, making in all 890 years from the com- 
mencement of the first servitude to the day of Mizpeh. 

The duration of the next period, from the day of Mizpeh to the 
accession of David, is, as we have already observed, uncertain. 
Yet there are some particulars which may help us to make an 
approximation to it. Samuel was born during the priesthood of 
Eli, and was still very young when commissioned to bear God^s 
message to him. He could scarcely be above 20 at Eli's death, 
and in that case he would not be above 40 at the day of Mizpeh. 
But he was an old man when he appointed his sons to be judges 
in Israel, and their misconduct was the cause why the people 
asked a king, (1 Sam. viii. 1 — 3.) We cannot therefore allow 
less than 30 years between the day of Mizpeh and SauFs elec- 
tion, thus making Samuel 70 years of age at the latter event. 
Soon after the third year of SauPs reign, David was anointed, 
(1 Sam. xiii. 1; xvi. 1,) and four years more is sufficient for the 
events that occurred between that time and SauPs death. In- 
deed, by the common Jewish reckoning, Saul reigned 7 years; 
and although Josephus gives him 40 years, his chronology is on 
this point palpably erroneous. Thus the period between the day 
of Mizpeh and the accession of David cannot be much less than 
40 years. 

The result of this investigation is, that between the entry into 
Canaan and the division of the lands, is about 8 years. 

Thence to the first servitude, 44 or 54 

Thence to the day of Mizpeh, 390 

Thence to David's accession, about 40 



In all, from the Exodus to David's | ^^gor 492 years, 
accession, . .J '^ ^ ^ 

Having thus approximated to the true account of this inter- 
val, we are at liberty to notice two other passages which bear 
upon the subject. In 1 Kings vi. 1 , the interval between the 
Exodus and the 4th year of Solomon's reign, when he began to 
build the temple, is stated to be 480 years. From this sum, we 
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must take off 40 years for the wandering in the desert, 40 years 
for David'^fl reign, (1 Kings li. 11,) and 4 for the first four of 
Solomon's, 480 — 40 — 40 — 4=^=396. The interval, as stated by 
the historian, falls far short of our calculation, and we must have 
supposed that we had admitted some error, were it not that there 
is another passage which bears us out. We shall quote it in the 

original — Ka/ uig nffffa^axovraiTTi ^^ovov sr^<i^o(po^r}ffsv dvroug iv tt) s^vifJi'ifj' 
xa/ xa^sXuv s^vri s'rrra ev yri Xavaav xarexXri^odorrigsv dvro/g rrjv yr\^ avruv, 
Kai /ubsra, raura, ojg irsat rsT^axotftotg xat 'revrriKovra, eduxs x^irag Icag 
2ajuLov7iX rov ^^op?jrou' xdxsi'^sv rirriffavTo jSatf/Xea xat sdojxsv duroig 6 Qeog 
rov laovX viov K/^, dvd^a sx <pv\r}g Bsvta/iMv, err} r6(f(fa§axovTa' xat (jjiradrrigag 

otvrov^ Tiyii^iv duroig rov Aa^id QatfiXsa, " About the time of 40 years 
Buffered he their manners in the wilderness : and when he had de- 
stroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, he divided their 
land to them by lot: and after that he gave unto them judges about 
the space of 450 years, until Samuel the prophet; and afterward 
they desired a king: and God gave unto them Saul, the son of 
Kis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the space of 40 years; 
and when he had removed him, he raised up unto them David, to 
be their king.'' Acts xiii. 18 — 22. We cannot admit the reading 
of this passage, which Mr Browne adopts, rriv yrtv aurcav ug trefft vv 
xat ihira rawra J^wxev, x. r. X. " He made them to inherit their 
land for 450 years, and thereafter gave them judges," &c. He 
tells us that this reading is recommended by Griesbach, and 
adopted by Lachman. We think, however, that Kuinoel gives 
the sounder criticism, when he says that the order of the words 
has been disturbed, to avoid thereby the difficulties in the chro- 
nology. Taking, then, the passage as we have quoted it, there 
are three periods mentioned of 40, 450, and 40 years. The first 
question is, are they consecutive? The words used by no means 
absolutely require that they should be so regarded, but neither 
do they appear to oppose such a view. It seems quite possible 
that, having mentioned the wandering in the wilderness as 
having lasted 40 years, the next note of time may apply not 
merely to the rule of the judges, but to the whole interval be- 
tween the entry into Canaan and the time of Samuel, and the 
last period of 40 years to include the rule of Samuel and the 
reign of Saul; the interval, in short, between Samuel and the ac- 
cession of David. And if the chronology of the passage be thus 
viewed as consecutive, it is remarkable how exactly it agrees with 
the approximation we have come to from an examination of the 
Old Testament text. We had gathered that the interval between 
tne day of Mizpeh and the accession of David could not be far 
from 40 years, and the Apostle makes it 40. We supposed an 
interval of some 50 years between the division of the lands and 
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the first seryitude: to this add 8 years of Joshoa^s wars, and 390 
of the Judges, 8+50+390=448, only two years short of the 
Apostle^s 450 years. He must therefore have allowed 60 instead 
of 58 years between the Exodus and the first servitude, in which 
we are content to follow him. There seems, then, to be a per« 
feet agreement between the account of the Apostle and the nar- 
rative of the Old Testament; the former supplying the precise 
length of intervals, which we could only inferentiaUy gather from 
the latter. This agreement has been hitherto obscured by the 
prevailing error of reckoning the 40 years of Philistine servitude, 
the 40 years of Eli, and the 20 years of Samson, as successive 
periods, whereas the first of them alone should be reckoned, inas- 
much as the two latter do not extend beyond it. The 60 years 
thus improperly added to the times of the judges left no room 
for the other 60 years, which, as we have seen, ought to be pre- 
fixed to them, and for clearing away this error, our author de- 
serves our hearty thanks. 

If, on the other hand, we were to suppose that Paul did 
not intend his chronology to be consecutive, it seems impossible 
to make it agree with the narrative in the books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Ist Samuel, while at the same time such a supposition 
would only make it more difficult to reconcile the period with 
the shorter chronology given in 1 Kings vi. 

This latter passage, however, must not be cast aside without 
a fuller consideration. It gives us, we have seen, 896 years for 
the period which, upon other data, we have estimated as extend- 
ing to 490 years. There does not appear to be any method by 
which the two statements can be reconciled, and we are forced 
therefore to suppose that one or other of them must be corrupted. 
It becomes therefore an important question whether, suppose we 
were to adhere to the shorter chronology, it is possible in any 
way to reconcile with it the notes of time given in the book 
of Judges. To this inquiry we shall now address ourselves. 
We may at once discard the opinion which has been adopted by 
some, namely, that the author of the first book of Kings has 
omitted in his computation the years of servitude, and has only 
reckoned the years of the rule of the several Judges. This 
hypothesis is entirely arbitrary, and is destitute of any semblance 
of proof. The only other mode of reconciling the two accounts 
is by supposing that some of the servitudes and of the judges 
were contemporaneous and not consecutive. In examining the 
book of Judges with the view of ascertaining how far this is 
possible, we can find no reason for doubting that the periods 
there mentioned are strictly consecutive down to the close of 
Gideon's rule, 253 years after the commencement of the first 
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servitude. At this point of the history, however, it is not im- 
possible that a different mode of narration may have been adopt- 
ed by the historian. For exactly at this time internal dissensions 
began to prevail among the Israelites. Shechem had been 
hitherto the metropolis of Israel, but within three years after 
Gideon^s death, it was totally destroyed. It has therefore been 
supposed by some that the historian first relates the history of 
the rule of Abimelech, and his immediate successors. Tola and 
Jair, and then goes back to the death of Gideon, and gives the 
history of the contemporary oppression of the Ammonites and 
Philistines, and of the judges who followed, viz., Jephtha, Ibzan, 
Elon, and Abdon. These two periods contain nearly the same 
number of years, a fact which is adduced as an additional argu- 
ment for their being contemporaneous. By placing 'the details 
iu two parallel columns, we at once see how this is made out. 

Abimelech, . . . 3 years. Servitude, 18 years. 

Tola, 23 „ Jephtha, 6 „ 

Jair, 22 „ Ebzan, ' 7 ,, 

— Elon, 10 „ 

48 Abdon, 8 „ 

49 
And if we suppose that Abimelech'*s fourth year was occupied 
with the war in which he was slain, the two periods will each of 
them extend to 49 years. And it is contended that this arrange- 
ment of the events is rendered all the more probable, from the 
fact that Jephtha manifestly only ruled beyond Jordan, so that 
there might be contemporary servitudes and judges among the 
tribes on the other side of the river. 

A subsidiary argument in proof of this arrangement is derived 
from Jophtha^s statement to the King of Ammon, as recorded in 
Judges, xi. 14, that since the overthrow of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, Israel had dwelt in Heshbon 300 years. According to 
the chronology we have followed in the former part of this article, 
the interval is 372 years from the division of the land to Jeph- 
tha; while, according to the plan of arrangement we are now dis- 
cussing, it will be 324 years ; or, if we shorten the interval be- 
tween the division of the land and the first servitude from 53 to 
S9 years, according to a calculation to which we shall advert by- 
and-by, the interval will be only 310 years, agreeing well with the 
statement in the text. 

This scheme, however, only shortens the whole period by 48 
years, and therefore still far exceeds the measure given in 1 Kings. 
But it is possible to suppose that the 10 years during which the 
Philistines and Anmionites jointly oppressed Israel were imme- 
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diatelv followed by the 40 years during which, after Jephtha'^s 
exploits, the Philistines alone oppressed them, while the Judges, 
who succeeded Jephtha, exercised their rule in separate districts. 
Thus we should have the following scheme : — 

In tlie wilderness, .40 

To the first servitude, 46 

To the death of Gideon, 253 



Abimelech» . . 3 
Tola, .... 23 
Jair, • • • . 22 



Philistines and Ammonites, 18 



Jephtha, ... 6 
Ihzan, «... 7 
Eton, . . • . 10 
Abdon, ... 8 



Philistines, . . . 40 



The sum of the last column is 39 7 years, to which if we add 40 
for the intei^ral before David^s accession, 40 for David^s reign, and 
three to bring us to Solomon^s fourth year, we shall have 480 
years, the sum quoted in 1st Kings. Of the details which make 
up this sum, the only one which has been arbitrarily fixed is the 
interval between the entrance into Canaan and the first servitude. 
We have called this interval 46 years, to bring the whole to 480,* 
just as when following the statement given in the Book of Acts, 
we fixed the same period at 60 years, in order to bring out the 
sum of 450 years assigned there to the times of the Judges. 

There does not seem to be any possibility of shortening the 
chronology more than is done above. We cannot reckon the 18 
years as part of the 40 years' servitude, because Samson, who 
was born during a period of Philistine servitude, judged Israel 
for the first half of these 40 years, and could not have been born 
less than 1 8 years before. 

There are, however, some strong objections to this shorter 
scheme, which we shall proceed to notice. 

1. It does not appear that the relapse of Israel into idolatry 
after the death of Gideon (Jud. viii. 33-35), and their relapse be- 
fore the rule of Jephtha (Jud. x. 6), were one and the same, and 
yet the scheme we are considering necessarily requires this. The 
special object of their idolatry on the first of these occasions is 
said to have been Baal-berith. The temple of this god, or rather 
of this corrupt worship of Jehovah, was close to Shechem, arid 
the destruction of that city was the appropriate punishment of 
a sin which must have chiefly belonged to its inhabitants. The 
idolatry, however, into which they fell in the times immediately 
preceding their deliverance by Jephtha appears to have been of 
a more general character. Among the idols to which they turned 
aside, were the gods of the Ammonites and of the Philistines; 
and it seems to have been a righteous retribution that these very 
nations were made the instruments of their punishment. 
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2. According to the parallel arrangement proposed in this 
scheme, the six years of Jephtha^s rule must have coincided with 
the latter part of the 23 years during which Tola ruled in Sha- 
mir in Mount Ephraim. If this were the case, it seems strange 
that the contest between Jephtha and the Ephraimites, in which 
42,000 of the latter perished, should have been allowed to take 
place. 

3. If we aire to suppose that there were two contemporaneous 
successions of judges, it would seem impossible to discover the 
principle on which the one was separated from the other. In the 
first list we have Abimelech of Shechem, Tola of Shamir in 
Mount Ephraim, and Jair of Gilead. In the second, we have 
Jephtha of Oilead, Ibzan of Bethlehem, Elon of Zebulon, and 
Hillel of Pirathon in Ephraim. There is no appeartoce here of 
contemporaneous lines of rulers in different portions of the 
country. Gileadites and Ephraimites appear on both the 
lists. 

4. As we descend to the later periods of the history the difficul- 
ties multiply. Eli's priesthood must have begun before the death 
of Gideon. Jephtha, Ibzan, and Elon must have ruled during the 
time of Samson's exploits against the Philistines and part of the 
administration of Tola ; and Jair must also fall in with this pe- 
riod ; and, what is still more improbable, the whole of the ad- 
ministration of Abdon, and also that of Jair the contemporary 
judge, must fall within the period after Eli's death, while the ark 
was at Kirjath-jearim. 

It appears then that it is impossible to reconcile the statement 
in 1st Kings with the chronology of the Judges, while the state- 
ment given by the Apostle exactly coincides with the fuller de- 
tails laid before us in the books of Judges and 1st Samuel. We 
may, therefore, at once adopt the latter ; although, had it been 
possible on any system to reconcile the shorter computation with 
the details, the question might have remained open, whether the 
statement in the Book of Acts might not have been corrupted, 
while that in 1st Kings remained correct. 

Before we leave this subject, however, we must notice a re- 
markable parallelism which Mr Browne has brought out from the 
dates which we have been engaged in adjusting. We give it in 
his own words : — 

40 years in the wilderness: delivery of the law. 
450 of judges, beginning with Joshua. 

490=70 X 7 years. 
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40 years of Samueli the first of the prophets. 
460 of kings, beginning with David. 



490=70x7 years. 

70 years of captivity, during which the land kept her sabbaths. 
490 intimated to Daniel as the time which was to elapse before the 
coming of Messiah the prince. 

Our readers will, we think, admit that the numbers now stated 
are sufficiently remarkable, if they contain a correct computation 
of the dates. There is, however, much difference of opinion as 
to the duration of the Jewish monarchy. The 450 years assigned 
to it by Mr Browne agree with the dates given by Clinton in his 
great work, for he assigns the accession of David to the year 
B.C. 1056, and the captivity of Jehoiakim to the year b.c. 6'06; 
the interval between these is exactly 450 years. But the whole 
period has been carefully investigated by our author, and the 
results are contained in the volume before us. There is, more- 
over, an interval unaccounted for in the parallelism stated above, 
between the termination of the captivity in b.c 536, and^the 
commencement of the 490 years, or 70 weeks of Daniel's pro- 
phecy in B.C. 459, as these dates are fixed by our author. This, 
we think, is in part attributable to the error of the common 
arrangement of the times of the captivity which Mr Browne has 
followed. Our space will not permit us to enter upon any inves- 
tigation of these matters, but we have thought it our duty to 
note on our pages the conclusion to which he has arrived, that 
the attention of others may be drawn to a subject which will 
repay investigation: for if the parallelism among these great 
epochs be satisfactorily established, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more convincing proof of the continuaJ exercise of an 
overruling Providence in the history of the world. 

For the fact presented to us is not merely that that history is 
divided into certain similar and r^curring periods, but, what is 
far more remarkable, that thes^ periods have a definite moral 
relation to one another. Thus leaving out of view the interme- 
diate period of the 70 years of captivity, we have three histo- 
rical periods of 490 years, each of which may be divided into 
two sections of 40 and 450 respectively. The three periods of 
40 years are each of them times of probation ; the first, the 
wandering in the wilderness, the second, the rule of Samuel fol- 
lowing upon the national revival at Mizpeh, and the third, the 
season during which, after the return from Babylon, the voice of 
prophecy, which ceased with Malachi, was still heard in the 
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church. Each is succeeded by a period of 450 years of a more 

mixed character, and the whole 490 years in each case close with 

a visitation of judgment — the desolation of Shiloh in the first 

instance, of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans in the second, and by 

the Somans in the third. This at least would be the result 

upon the scheme of the last period, which we would prefer, but 

according to Mr Browne it closed with the crucifixion, and another 

40 years of trial was given to Jerusalem. As we have not fixed the 

date of commencement of this last period of 70 weeks of years, we 

shall confine our remarks to a comparison between the two former 

periods. Here then we have a correspondence between Moses 

and Samuel, each of them appearing as the deliverer of the 

people, and leading them for 40 years, which period was in either 

caso one during which God had partially withdrawn himself from 

his people. In the first period, this was marked by the want of 

circumcision, the seal of the national covenant, which was not 

observed from the time of their leaving Egypt till their entrance 

into Oanaan. In the second, God^s partial withdrawal was shown 

in the removal of the ark from Shiloh, and its sojourning in 

Kirjath-jearim, while the other cities of Israel refused to welcome 

it. In each period Israel provoked God, first, by rejecting 

Moses, and worshipping the golden calf; and again, by rejecting 

Samuel, and insisting on having a king. Then the rest into 

which they were introduced by Joshua answers to the rest given 

by David, the covenant of circumcision being renewed in the one 

case, and a habitation provided for the ark in the other. This 

gives significance to the words of David, spoken at this very 

time. " To-day if ye will hear his voice harden not your hearts, 

as in the day of provocation in the wilderness Forty years 

long was I grieved with this generation.^ And perhaps the true 
key is furnished by this remarkable parallel to the Apostle^s 
comment on this passage, where he brings together the rest 
given by Joshua and that promised by David, and argues, — 
" There remaineth therefore a rest unto the people of God." 
Nor are there wanting allusions in the word of God to the par- 
allel character of these two dispensations, as when the prophet 
threatens that God would do to Jerusalem as he had done to 
Shiloh, because that generation were refusing to hearken to the 
prophets, even as their fathers had rejected his laws: (Jer. vii. 
12; xxvi. 6.) and still more particularly when the same prophet 
says, in the name of the Almighty, " Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before me, yet my mind could not be towards this people,**^ 
(Jer. XV. 1.) 

We have thought it a more satisfactory manner of dealing 
with this work, to select one portion of history and examine it 
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in detail, than to attempt any comprehensive view of the system 
of the author. But there are other matters contained in this 
Tolume of which we must give a passing notice. There is a 
second part of the work entitled the ^^ Economy of Times and 
Seasons,**^ which extends to about 100 pages, and is intended to 
bring to light a number of coincidences depending on the author^s 
system of clironology. Could we in every point receive the system, 
these coincidences would indeed be worthy of minute investiga- 
tion; but as we are constrained to differ from the author in more 
than one point in his arrangement of dates, we cannot of course 
feel the same interest in parallelisms drawn from data, of the in- 
correctness of which we are satisfied. It were a very dangerous 
course to attempt to fix the cardinal points of a scheme of 
chronology from analogies supposed to subsist between the lengths 
of the several epochs of which the scheme is composed. Such 
analogies may subsist, but they must not be presumed before- 
hand. 

The Appendix consists of a very excellent and useful compen- 
dium of the mathematical and technical elements requisite for 
the study of Scriptural chronology, and of four other supplement- 
ary treatises, one of which is an examination of the scheme of 
Scripture chronology, constructed by Mr Greswell in his disser- 
tations on the Harmony of the Gospels. Mr Browne has suc- 
ceeded in proving tliat a strange and unaccountable error in the 
very principles of calculating time runs through the voluminous 
work of that author. The connection between chronology and 
prophecy is too intimate to permit of the one being treated ex- 
clusively of the other, and yet we wish that Mr Browne had con- 
fined himself to the simple notice of such portions of the pro- 
phetic word as lay directly in his track. His concluding treatise, 
"On the contents of Prophecy,'' while it contains many excellent 
things, seems to have been put together with far too little con- 
sideration. We should have been tempted to expose at some 
length the inconsistency of his interpretation of the four empires 
of Daniel, and of his views on the year-day theory, were it not 
that this has already been done as fully as is at all necessary in 
the Appendix to Birks's '" Four Prophetic Empires.'' 
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Art. III. — The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola: illus- 
trating the progress of the Reformation in Italy ^ during the Fif- 
teenth Century. London: Whittaker & Co. 1843. 

There were two lines of historians who could not speak well 
of the subject of this memoir — the interested advocates of the 
court and Church of Rome, and the warm admirers of the House 
of Medici. The study of the Holy Scriptures from early life 
had emancipated Savonarola from all reverence for the chicane, 
ambition, and tyranny of the Papal dominion, though he never 
escaped from its superstitions. This emancipation was the natu- 
ral forerunner of another: liberty of conscience leads of necessity 
to a comprehension of civil liberty. The reformer within the 
Church, after becoming a person of influence and consideration 
in his position as Prior of San Marco, at Florence, soon perceived 
the injury suffered by that city, from the usurpation of the family 
of Medici. He vigorously resisted their attempts to establish 
their dominion, and succeeded in restoring the republican form 
of government which Lorenzo di Medici had well-nigh succeeded 
in turning into a monarchy, for the gratification of his own am- 
bition. 

The Florentine reformer has been not unnaturally compared 
to Luther. They each had discovered the foundation of their 
principles in the Divine word, — each had pursued his study 
alone, and contrary to the practice and advice of the order of 
monks to which he belonged, — each, in coming forth to pro- 
claim truth, had to contend against selfish cupidity, long indulged 
indolence and ignorance, and all the corrupt and base practices 
which the evil heart can revel in, when it has alike dismissed the 
fear of God, and become elevated to a position beyond the fear 
of man. So far the Reformers resemble each other. But there 
the resemblance stops. Savonarola, after obtaining some light 
as to the corruption of morals, rushed on to work a reform within 
the Church. He did not dwell much on perverted doctrines, 
probably he did not discern their perversion; but he saw clearly 
that the lives of the clergy were an entire contradiction, both to 
the life and precepts of the Lord Jesus Christ, and Him he had 
learned, as a soul convinced that he was perishing, to love and 
honour as his Redeemer. He hoped to realize his heau ideal of 
excellence in his own community, and then expected that all men 
would be so enamoured of the pattern, that they would imitate 
it. He believed justly that the church does not consist either of 
stone edifices, or of bands of men congregated in universities, and 
of those whom they ordain and send forth to rule and guide an 
ignorant multitude; but he believed that the church of Christ is 
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a spiritual edifice, conBisting of all souls that are united to Christ 
by fkith, and walk in his loye. He therefore expanded his views, 
and forming in his mind the scheme of a Theocracy, he used the 
power of his intrepid energy and burning eloquence to realize his 
idea in the Florentine republic. His knowledge of the ways and 
the affairs of men must have been limited ; his experience of the 
dangers and difficulties to be encountered among ambitious and 
intriguing priests must have been very scanty. He was strongly 
possessed, however, by one knowledge, that God is Lord of all, 
and ought to be recognised in all the affairs of men. Fraught 
with this opinion, and seeing that a state governed by such laws 
as its influence would dictate, must be a Christian state, acting 
in close and unvarying unison with the church of Christ, he cast 
himself, with all his zeal, into the centre of the politics of the re- 
public. Few men have had so fair an opportunity of realizing 
the scheme of identifying the church with the state, as was af- 
forded to the Reformer by his own mighty influence, conjoined 
with the struggle of the time. In casting off the Medician usur^ 

Eation, the people of Florence seemed at an open place in their 
istory, and might have adopted the plan so boldly suggested to 
them. But the leaders in Florentine politics were not all Chris^ 
tians. Though thirty years after his death, the opinions of Sa- 
vonarola held still such sway over the people, that the repetition 
of one of his orations to the assembled magistracy induced them 
to adopt his counsel, that henceforth Jesus Christ should be ac- 
knowledged king of Florence, and inscriptions recording the fact 
appeared in public places, and books were prepared for the regis- 
ter of the names of those who consented to the regulation; yet 
nothing more came of it than when the living Savonarola pro- 
oounced his burning rebukes and unacceptable opinions stead 
fastly and fearlessly, with the certainty of martyrdom as his re- 
ward. 

Had he not fallen in such times as those of the abominations 
which were rampant in the person and priesthood of Pope Alex- 
ander VL, he might never have solved for himself the startling 
problem, how far it is lawful to resist those who abuse sovereign 
authority, with which they have been legally invested. The 
casuistry of Rome, with which all her sons disciplined in monas- 
teries must be more or less tainted, renders it very difficult for a 
fair and honest, and even a courageous mind, to take a simple 
view of any subject that touches the usurped dominion of the 
papacy. Admit their assumed opinion, that a thing may be 
theologically true which is philosophically false, and you have a 
fitting basis on which to rear a whole system of deceit. Obedi- 
ence to man — unhesitating, unconscientious, irresponsible obedi- 
ence, cannot co-exist with a true view of the law of God, and the 
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kingdom and power of the Saviour. The tortuous and subtle ar- 
guments employed by the Church of Rome, arise necessarily out 
of its usurped dominion. Man cannot all at once quash the re- 
monstrances of his conscience. Its quiet voice will persevere in 
making itself heard. Churchmen cannot unblushingly call evil 
good, and good evil: a veil must be found to shade, or a glass to 
confuse the naked iniquity. It does not become Bome to censure 
or repudiate the deceitful arguments of the Jesuits. Had popes not 
claimed to be infallible, and had abbots and abbesses not assumed 
the power of the civil magistrate, inflicting severe punishment 
without trial, and lording it over the souls of men without ap- 
peal, Jesuitry need never have arisen, to add to the iniquities of 
a wicked system. To admit, in words, the authority of the Pope, 
while in deeds it is denied, — to call him infallible, and in heart 
to believe him a very erring man, cannot be reconciled without 
artful casuistry. 

It is affectiilg to see a man who spurned bribes, despised flat- 
teries, and voluntarily denied himself for the good of his fellows, 
yet trammelled by the habit of his time and country, and 
descending to invent apologies for his breaches of obedience to 
his clerical superior, which one cannot give him credit for receiv- 
ing into his own powerful understanding. For example, he thus 
accounts for his disobedience on an announcement of the pontifi- 
cal displeasure: — " As I saw my leaving the city would occasion 
the spiritual and temporal ruin of the people, I would obey no 
living man who commanded me to go, both because such com- 
mand would be contrary to the Divine will, and because / should 
presume this was not the intention of my superior^ knowing that I 
should rather obey the intention than the words,'' p. ccli. Again, 
it is stated that " he had frequently expressed a hope that the 
Pope would disregard the misrepresentations of his enemies, and 
not prohibit him from preaching. Yet, he had always added, 
that if such an injunction should be laid on him, he would rather 
consult its meaning than obey its words. For he must needs as- 
sume that the Pope had been falsely informed and misled by 
others, if he gave judgment counter to the true state of aflairs. 
Therefore, if the commands of superiors contend with the Divine 
decrees, no one is bound by the latter to observe the former; nay, 
in that case, the observance would be sin. Should the Church 
command anything against the law of love, then I say, thou art 
not the Roman Church, nor a shepherd of the same, but a man, 
and dost err." 

Here is a most painful confusion of ideas in an upright and 
zealous mind. He is assuming himself to be as wise and as likely 
to be infallible as the Pope, in which he made no mistake ; but 
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he has not attained to so much as to say, ^' Thou, the Boman 
Church, which exaltest such men, and imputest to them infalli- 
bility, art not the Church of Christ/^ No, he bears the chain; 
but, to avoid sin under its galling yoke, he resorts to the misera- 
ble compliment of consulting the meaning of the Roman Church, 
which must be good (or at least must be identical with his views 
of good), rather than its words, which cross his ideas of right, 
and therefore must be evil. If in this manner children were to 
obey their parents, soldiers their officers, and agents their supe- 
riors, what a rare scene of confusion would civilized society be- 
come. Or rather, shall we not say, what a scene of confusion it 
is, wherever the Jesuit comes between the priest and his superior, 
or the confessor between the wife and her husband, or the child 
and parent. All the links of society are, by the interferences of 
priests, broken ; but to smooth the broken chain and prevent it 
from wounding too intolerably, all the remaining honesty and 
integrity which might enable it to inflict pain, are filed off by a 
continually renewed process of such deceptions as these ; nay, a 
persuasion is introduced that a superior and holier obedience is 
thus exercised. 

Nevertheless, Girolamo Savonarola was both honest and brave. 
Brave, in that he spake what he deemed truth in the midst of 
enemies, and went on the more fearlessly when he saw their covert 
assaults reaching the point at which they had long aimed — his 
destruction j Honest, in that no selfish motive ever had power 
to turn him aside from the object which he had adopted as the 
leading aim of his life — the reformation of the church. 

In the former part of this volume, it is not without trouble, that 
from many vague conjectures as to events which might have pro- 
duced influences on the mind of Savonarola, and misty reasonings 
which seem to aim at some results which the author is averse to 
put into plain English, we have been able to cull the leading 
points of his history. He was born in the duchy of Ferrara in 
1452. His ancestors were of some medical renown, and he was 
the pupil of his grandsire till his tenth year, when his venerable 
instructor died, and he came under the guidance of his father. 
His range of study included not only the sages of Greece, but, as 
he lived after Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and his ardent 
mind rejoiced in poetry and romance, he had the advantage of 
learning from them all that they could teach him. From the 
poets he doubtless did learn much. If Dante whispered a doubt 
as to Papal infallibility, and Petrarch taught him the divine 
secret that " love" is the fountain from which human elevation 
and ultimate peace flow, he acquired from them the two hinges 
on which his whole life turned. But as to Boccaccio, we as much 
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demur to any mind being enlightened by his tales, however true 
and however graphic their representations, as we should to any 
mind being purified by listening to the ribald jests of the court 
fool at Borne. We do not, so far as we comprehend it, agree 
with the seeming pantheism of this biographer. It is true, every 
putting forth of talent is the exercise of a gift of God. But cor- 
rupted talent and perverted genius, such as Satan himself hourly 
exercises, lead not to cultivation and improvement, but to pollu- 
tion and destruction. Therefore, the study of such productions, 
however talented, does not tend to good, but evil. 

Poetry and romance had their day with the mind of the ardent 
enthusiast, but were soon superseded by the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, and his spirit was presently absorbed in deep and solemn 
views of eternal and spiritual things. The round of gaiety and 
literary enjoyments which occupied those of his father's house, 
could no longer engage him. He withdrew to his study, and 
dwelt as a hermit in the close vicinity of much that was attractive 
to men of letters and fascinating to youthful taste. But he kept 
his souPs secret from his family, and, at the age of 22, adopted the 
rather juvenile measure of absconding from Ferrara on the festival 
day of the patron saint of that city, when all his family kept 
jubilee. Thus were his father's schemes of success, which he had 
imagined for his son in the medical profession, broken off. For, 
sheltered in the Dominican monastery at Bologna, as a candidate 
for the vows, it would have been an act of impiety to seek to in- 
fluence or to withdraw him. His letter to his parent is preserved, 
written after the door of the monastery had shut him in from the 
world. He says, " The reason which induced me to become a 
monk is this : — First, the great miseries of the world, the ini- 
quities of men, their adulteries, robberies, pride, idolatry, and 
cruel blasphemies ; for the world has come to such a state, that 
there is.no longer found one that doeth good. Wherefore, many 
times a-day I recited this verse weeping—' Heu^ fuge crvdeles 
terras^ fuge litus avarum? And this because I could not endure 
the great wickedness of the blinded people of Italy ; and more 
still, because I saw virtue set at nought, and vice exalted. This 
was the greatest suflFering I could have in this world, therefore I 
prayed every day to master Jesus Christ, that he would bring me 
out of this mire. . . . O, then, do you not think it a great favour 
to have a son cavalier of Jesus Christ ? . . . Do you not believe 
that my pain has been severe in separating from you ! I am sure 
you will believe me when I say, that since my birth I never suf- 
fered greater pain nor greater affliction of mind, than when I 
found myself forsaking my nearest relatives, and going among 
persons yet unknown, to sacrifice my body to Jesus Christ, and 
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to surrender my own will into the hands of those whom I knew 
not/^ Poor youth, he did not know the meaning of his Lord's 
petition. '* I pray not that ye may be taken out of the world, 
but that ye may be kept from the evil.^^ The surrender of his 
will into the hands of those whom he knew not was a more dan- 
gerous adventure than living in the world would have been if in it 
he had the light of the Holy Spirit to shine upon his open Bible, 
liis design was to continue a humble lay brother, whose unam- 
bitious offices might have been to work the garden or cleanse the 
house ; for he had got so much spiritual light as to know that the 
priesthood is not the church, the humblest member of Christ 
forming a part of the sacred spiritual edifice. We are indebted 
to the few manuscript poems, which he left amongst his books at 
Ferrara, for a more distinct knowledge of his spiritual light than 
his biographer might otherwise have had the means to convey. 
We extract the translation entire, though we feel that in some 
lines it fails to give the poet^s meaning in full : — 

** Heart ! no more delaying I 
Heart I no more delaying! 
From Love Divine thus straying ! 

Love — Jesus Christ — ^receiveth, 

And joyfully mflameth, *-' 

To glad the heart that grieveth f 
Himself in prayer still nameth, 
Yet quickeneth what he claimeth, 
The Serpent Error slaying. 

When thou affliction bearest, 

He thy sweet guardian proveth, 
Thy shore where peace is nearest, 
Thy port which joy most loveth ; 
And thee to cheer still moveth, 
His love still more bewraying. 

Thine own, my Heart 1 be never, 

Wouldst thou repose secure thee— 
In Jesus rest for ever I 
Let not the false world lure thee; 
Whom it delights, assure thee. 
The Lord is he betraying. 

If thou on' earth dependest, 

Life makest thou bitter to thee, 
Wooest strife that ne'er thou endest 
For peace that ne'er will woo thee. 
Would'st hamiy life? O sue thee 
In Light Divine arraying! 
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Trust not on earth aught human, 

What's earthly will deceive thee. — 
Seek thou the Heavenly True Man, 
Him who will never leave thee, 
Whose griefs of thine bereave thee, 
To thee his joys conveying. 

While humbly thou adorest, 
He willingly is granting 
Whatever thou implorest ^—' 
Confess to him thy wanting. 
Unto thy wounds, while panting. 
The balsam he is laying. 

Comest thou to him, embrace thou 
And kiss in veneration 
His hands and feet ; so trace thou 
The saint's humiliation. 
While to thy admiration 
His mercies he's displaying. 

When once thy hand he taketh, 
'Tis clasp'd in his for ever ; 
His friend he ne'er forsaketh : 
With him, or nigh him, never 
From thee shall pleasure sever. 
All fear and anguish fraying. 

My Heart^I oh haste to Jesus ! 

Leave men to their disputing — 
His Love alone can please us. 
To calm the storm transmuting ; 
His Love we'll prove how suiting, 
The world's dread fury staying. 

Bring arms — ^your weapons bring ye — 
Ye foes of ruth I though sadness. 
Though strength and terror cling ye. 
No more I fear your madness ! 
Grief is the heart's true gladness, 
From Love Divine not straying. 

Heart ! no more delaying 1 
Heart I no more delaying ! 
From Love Divine thus straying I" 

The three lines, which form the frame-work of this poem, we 
give in the Italian. 
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" Che fai qui, aiore ? 
Che fai qui, cuore ? 
Vanne al divino amore 1" 

Even when hardly pressed by the business of life in matnrer 
years, he found leisure to breathe out his soul in verse. A hymn 
on the love of Jesus contains this full-hearted and rather sur- 
prising expression of gratitude : — 

" O felice peccatol 
Che cosa, O qual ti fa degno d'onore ? 
Chi t'ha donate un tanto Redentore?" 

*^ Oh I happy sin ! say, what hast thou to plead 
That such a Saviour is thy happy meed?" 

But let us give the whole hymn : — 

" Now, when in pity to my weary days, 
My gentle guardian his sweet harp displays, 
Me from the billows to heaven's gate he brings ; 
From the resounding, yea, the burning strings 
Fall strains of wisdom on my softened heart, 
Which bid the welcome tear full oft to start. 
Alas I such tears mine eyelids may not steep. 
As fall from those whom love has taught to weep. 
Never did swift and thirsty stag so bound. 
To reach the spring, as my heart at that sound. 
That hard heart from which blunted fell the sword, 
But a sharp arrow left the glittering chord. 
Which the obdurate adamant must pierce. 
Thou fount of living waters I who the fierce 
And angry Nero might'st to mercy move, 
Oh, never can a heart so evil prove, 
As not to yield to thy prevailing dart. 
Thy still small voice, the peace thy words impart. 
My soul, what dost thou ? while each several tone 
Within my breast wakes echo of its own — 
Cheering my pathway, ever urging on, 
Recalling yet the time already gone. 
Oh I how accordant to my heart's desire 
The harmony those soothing words inspire, 
* He raised from earth her pallid flowers, 
To wreathe them in his heavenly bowers.* 
Oh I happy sin ! say, what hast thou to plead 
That such a Saviour is thy happy meed ? 
Come, all ye weary with the soul's unrest, 
Come from the Indian shores and farthest West ; 
Needs not the warrior's or the monarch's fame, 
The fine gold of this endless store to claim. 
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Ye who have nothing, to this treastire haste, 
And lifl your heads celestial streams to taste. 
My refuge certain, now I know no fear, 
My glad heart glows, my fetters disappear. 
Gazing on yonder sign, yon cruel mark, 
Alas ! insensate world, that from thy dark 
And mournful valley could'st such love efface, 
Nor of his bitter groans retain one trace. 
Oh ! had he granted but the lowest seat. 
Contented, I had crouched beneath his feet. 
Were my unworthy name the last enrolled, 
'Mong all the dreadful book shall once unfold — 
My soul too firm and vigorous to complain. 
Had calmly borne the burthen and the chain. 
But now, mine eyes with grateful tears overflow. 
To thee, blest Jesus ! every thing I owe. 
Since from my mother's breast I went astray, 
And from the cradle shunn'd thy holy way : 
Now didst thou not attune the broken lyre, 
No harmonies my dull heart could inspire. 
The lawless current in its rapid course^ 
Had swept o'er all with desolating force, 
Till eager wishes and rash frenzy sank, 
Exhausted, leaving but a dreary blank. 
By thee my heart sings to my gracious Lord ; 
Let me, I pray thee, often hear thy word. 
In still communion animate my breast, 
Guide me, O Lord ! wherever is impressed 
The peaceful image of thy kingdom's rest." 
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His purpose of continuing a lay brother was soon overruled by 
his order. He became a priest, officiated at the mass, and en- 
tered on the work of the confessional, where his penetrating mind 
could not fail to read many sections of the human heart. Pre- 
sently he was promoted to the professorship of metaphysics and 
natural history. The indistinct terms of these sciences, mingled 
with theology, had been applied with much subtlety to enforce 
the fable of transubstantiation. And from this unnatural, un- 
philosophical, and unscriptural dogma, the mind of the Reformer 
never was delivered. Indeed, the mixture of Scriptural truth 
with the adhesion of Romish superstition must have been uneasy 
to himself through life. Yet we are disposed to impute his 
visions, and other extravagancies, as much to the minds of those 
who narrate the events of his time as to himself. 

They called him a prophet, yet he never assumed the cha- 
racter, but himself often declared the contrary. His highly- 
wrought figures, when, as a preacher, he gave himself up to the 
fire of his eloquence, are so vivid that they often assume the air 
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of visions. It is most probable that his visions and his imputed 
prophecies were like those of some of our covenanting fore- 
fathers — ^the conclusions of a sagacious mind, studying deeply 
the past dealings of Ood with the world, and His threatened 
judgments, in connection with a mournful perception of the 
depth of the world^s present transgressions. 

The Rev. W. H. Rule^ in his " sketch**^ of the so-called pro- 
phet^s life, has the following philosophical remarks: — "The 
troubled state of Italy, especially of his own birth-place, together 
with the prevailing wickedness of all classes, clergy, princes, and 
people ; all this, viewed in the light of Holy Scripture, excited 
thoughts in his bosom which daily became more intensely active, 
and conjectures as to futurity, which gathered increasing proba- 
bility from comparison with the facts by which they were sug- 
gested, and the history of divine government throughout all ages. 
As a patriot he mourned, as a Christian he mourned before God, 
and sought in prayer spiritual influence to guide his mind and to 
mature his purpose. Here is a case which now becomes exceed- 
ingly interesting. The operations of the mind, taken together 
with subsequent proceedings, constitute a phenomenon in the 
philosophical history of man which challenges patient and unpre- 
judiced investigation His * prophecies,' if we may call 

them so, were shown to be at least wise conjectures, by the veri- 
fication in event. He ceased not to presage a scourge on Italy ; 
and the scourge came. He foretold a reformation of the church; 
and who knows not the history of Martin Luther !'' 

But admitting this to be the case with regard to his visions 
and prophecies, he was not the less in bondage to papal idola- 
tries. Had he overcome them, how impossible would it have 
been for him to adopt one of his own acts, in which he was solemn 
and much in earnest. When Florence was in danger of being 
sacked by the intrusion of the troops of Charles VIII. of France, 
Savonarola obtained with difficulty an audience of the monarch. 
As he approached the king, he took out a small brass crucifix, 
held it up and said solemnly, — " Tiiis is He who made heaven 
and earth! &;c. &;c., who as King of kings and Lord of lords 
makes the universe tremble.*'' King Hezekiah might have ex- 
claimed " Nebushtan," a trifle of brass! an honest Rabbi would 
cry out, " idolatry, idolatry !'' and we Protestants look upon it 
more in sorrow than in anger; but the Reformer of San Marco 
extended the sign, and the conqueror from France bowed to it. 

We have thus given sufficient evidence that Savonarola was 
not like Luther, a reformer of doctrines, nor of outward cere- 
monies and forms. His line of reformation was the morals and 
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manners of the people, and his spirit especially groaned under 
the pollution in which churchmen were steeped. 

It is a curious fact in the history of one whose eloquence in 
after life bowed the hearts of thousands as the heart of one man, 
that when, in obedience to his superior, he first attempted to 
preach, though a crowd, attracted by his reputation, assembled 
to hear him, he finished a humiliating exhibition of his inability, 
by confessing that he found himself utterly devoid of pulpit 
talent, and resolved never again to be found in such a position. 

In 1487 Savonarola was, at the instance of his friend and ad- 
mirer. Prince Pico della Mirandola, invited to Florence by 
Liorenzo de Medici, and settled as prior of San Marco. There 
we find him lecturing on the Apocalypse among the bowers of 
roses in the garden of his cloister to such throngs of people, that 
the monks themselves were obliged to resort to the cloister wall 
for lack of standing-room, and it was difficult to find one who 
would absent himself to perform the duty of porter or sacristan. 
His popularity arose, not from skill in arranging his subject. 
There was an absence of elaboration — he medit-ated, but did not 
preach words from memory. How could he ? The fervour of 
truth flowed and fell from him like a hail-storm on those who 
opposed it, but like a refreshing dew on those who received it. 
Many were wary about yielding themselves to the spell of " a 
wild sort of eloquence,'' yet that torrent which rushed from the 
depths of his spirit failed not to sweep many away, so that the 
" immense crowd frequently burst out into loud weeping," and 
his striking applications of the word of God often filled the minds 
of the educated and intelligent with awe and reverence. '* In a 
word, Savonarola was an extempore preacher, deriving assistance 
from scripture phraseology, and a finished elocution," — so says 
our author. We .conclude that the assistance he derived was 
from a higher source, since there is no doubt but much real 
spiritual work was accomplished by his means. 

The preacher seems to have felt that he was appointed for 
other work than seeking favour of the ruling party. He refused 
to observe the custom of waiting on Lorenzo, upon his induction, 
to commend himself and his convent to his protection. God, he 
said, was the only authority he could acknowledge. The Medici 
had soul enough to perceive the sublimity of the great man's 
motive, though piqued by the neglect. Besides, he was too good 
a politician to lose the aid of so powerful a religious influence, 
which he quickly discerned must in its novel enthusiasm form an 
antagonist force if he could not draw it on his own side. He 
accordingly determined to make concessions. If the spiritual 
man will not visit him, he must visit the spiritual man. And so 
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it ia that Lorenzo frequently visita the ohurch and cloiBter of 
San Marco, apparently to join in the devotional exercises, and 
partake the mass with the faithful, but really to facilitate a 
union and agreement between himself and the austere prior. 
He would after the service proceed to the garden and walk there 
awhile, thus affording an opportunity of meeting and conversing 
on amicable terms. But this Savonarola avoided, saying, ^^ The 
communion I hold is with God, and not with man.^ The brethren 
would inform the prior of the Medici^s condescension, " Lorenzo 
is in the garden.^^ '^ Has he desired my presencer asked Savon- 
arola. *' No,'' replied the brethren. " Be it so, let him tarry 
and continue his devotions,'' (P.133,) and Lorenzo would depart 
without an interview. The preacher is constant to his purpose, 
he must feel at liberty to condemn with equal freedom all who 
walk in the ways of wickedness. Therefore, when the politician 
would ply him with gifts, he repels the temptation, not only in 
private, but from the pulpit. His terms are offensive enough to 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. '* A good dog barks always to defend 
bis master's house, and if a robber offer him a bone, or the like, 
he pushes it aside and ceases not therefore to bark." On one 
occasion, when Lorenzo's chancellor brought him a great sum 
for the poor-box of the church of San Marco, Savonarola divided 
the silver from the gold, and said, " This is sufficient for our 
needs, send the gold to the guardians of the poor of San Martino, 
that they may divide it among the poor." Sometime later, when 
the prophetic denunciations of the preacher had reached to Rome, 
and troubled Alexander VI. beneath his triple crown, a further 
attempt was made on his integrity, which was repulsed with 
equal firmness. In secret consultation Alexander ordered a 
Dominican bishop to go and answer the sermons of the prior, 
and controvert effectually their arguments. 

"Holy father! lam prepared to fulfil your command; yet 
permit me to remark, that if I am to vanquish him I must be 
supplied with arms." 

"Arms! what arms!" exclaimed the pontiff. 

" This monk says we ought not to keep concubines, commit 
simony, or be guilty of licentiousness. If in this he speaks truly, 
what shall I reply?" 

" What then must we do with him?" enquired his holiness. 

" Reward him — ^give him a red hat, make of him a cardinal 
and a friend at once. Send to him Ludovico, a man equally 
learned with himself, and let him argue with Savonarola, not 
forgetting, as his strongest argument, this offer, to be promised 
on condition that he abstain from prophesying, and retract what 
he has said and written." 
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Whether they had still conscience enough to feel troubled 
under the solemn warnings of the preacher, or whether they had 
really a superstitious belief that he could accomplish his threats 
if he did not retract them, one may scarcely decide. But for 
certain a red hat would have been not too high a bribe to silence 
such unpleasant revelations as these. 

^' Many say I have brought Italy into confusion, and this has 
been openly said to me. I have not troubled Italy, but ye have 
done it who have left God, who have despised the baptism and 
the holy blood of our Saviour, who have trafficked with his 
sacraments, who have wasted the heritage of his Church on har- 
lots, who practise no justice, oppress the poor, are full of pride, 
ambition, envy, hate, and are guilty of all filthy and unmention- 
able crimes, and so openly commit all these things, that heaven 
and earth cry for vengeance! It is not I who have disquieted 
Italy. — No ; I have only announced that the punishment which 
shall shake Italy will not delay." P. 260. 

Means must be taken to calm the trouble, and therefore '' Fra 
Ludovico arrives in Florence, and seeks the cell of Savonarola. 

Kindly the submissive monk receives the pontiff's messenger, 
becomes his host, and for three days listens to his arguments, 
but remains unconvinced. As the crowning proof, the cardinalate 
is proffered. " Come,'' said Savonarola, " to my sermon to- 
morrow morning, and you shall hear my answer." Thus invited, 
the guest attends the church at the time appointed. What is 
his wonder when, instead of any intimation whereby he might 
suppose that the splendid offer of the pope was welcome to the 
speaker, he heard more violent denunciations than ever fulmin- 
ated from the pulpit of San Marco. " No other red hat," ex- 
claims the preacher, " will I have than that of martyrdom, 
coloured with my own blood." 

" Verily," said Ludovico, " this is a true servant of God !" and 
returned to Rome. P. 261. 

Enough of proof has been offered that Savonarola was brave 
and true ; also that his power was great, when at different stages 
of his eventful career the Medici and the Pope would each have 
gladly silenced him, or won him to their side. He has been com- 
pared to various reformers, ancient and modern, and both in his 
office and his fate resembles many ; but of all, John the Baptist 
is the man whose mission and life seems most the exemplar of 
the Martyr of Florence. Remote and stern to intruders, though 
delighting to unbend amongst his disciples, he preached repent- 
ance and amendment of life, denouncing sin in the most uncom- 
promising terms, while he told of the blood of Christ as still free 
to the sinner. His rebukes in high places, which conld not be 
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silenced by gentle means, led, like those of the prophet in a 
earners hair garment, to a violent death. His hours with his 
disciples partook of a high devotional spirit, mingled with instruc- 
tion, fitting the manner of them to the clime of sunny Italy. 
*^ He would go frequently with a party of monks and novices to 
some sequestered spot, where, after having recited a sacred ser- 
vice, they passed the time till dinner in conversing about God ; 
after which they assembled round Savonarola while he explained 
a portion of Scripture. Sometimes they walked on a little, then 
rested under a shady tree, while he proposed sublime truths for 
discussion, or questioned the novices upon their meaning.'*^ If 
these exercises were designed, not to enliven the loitering time 
of lazy monks, but to prepare preachers of the everlasting gospel, 
the plan approves itself to our minds. It suggests the idea that 
similar might be the employments of the sons of the prophets of 
old, at intervals of labour, when they went forth with Elisha to 
fell wood to enlarge their dwelling. The remainder of the above 
paragraph we give as we find it, not being aware that their 
dances were peculiar to their own company, and being aware 
that the legends related would partake of the superstition of the 
church, though they might be turned to some purpose of edifica- 
tion by the leader of the band. " At other times they sang 
psalms, making a circle, and performing, like the Israelites of 
old, religious dances while they chanted. Occasionally, too, they 
would narrate certain examples of the saints, from which Savon- 
arola deduced the applicable lessons.**^ P. 182. 

In Florence the preacher had unsealed the Holy Scriptures. 
In explaining and applying them he had won the hearts of the 
citizens, who felt that he sought their real welfare. And as it 
used to be in Scotland when David Dickson preached on the 
market day at Irving, so did it become in gay and pleasure- 
seeking Italy. " So habitual was it for the Florentines to hear 
him, that shops were shut till after the morning preaching, and 
the richest citizens often entertained twenty or thirty at a time 
of those who came from a distance. Even in winter, the church 
of San Marco was beset soon after midnight by devotees, who 
waited until it was opened, then lighting their tapers, remained 
in silent prayer until the mighty preacher appeared. Men who 
had found his eloquence the effectual means of changing their 
own minds, anxiously sought to bring others within his influence." 

P. 183. 

From many samples of his preaching we select a sentence or 
two of the practical and forcible, rather than any of the grand 
figures, which partake rather of the visionary than the simple 
figurative. " Were the power given to me with which the Lord 
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said to the accusers of the adulteress, — * he who is without sin 
amongst you, let him throw the first stone at her,' — had I the 
power of look from which all must withdraw themselves one 
after another, who have a bad conscience — how few would remain 
here ! Had I the power to say. He who in the magistracy has 
God and the general good before his eyes, without regard of 
person and the people's favour, let him remain here — how few 
would remain ! And if I with the same power could say, He who 
never practises shameful vices, let him remain and the rest with- 
draw — how many would go and how few remain." P. 274. 

Earnestness is ever attractive and commanding, however the 
preacher may by his sincere words rebuke the un forsaken sins of 
his auditors. Savonarola had acquired a complete command 
over the multitude, who thronged to the sacramental services at 
San Marco, though as the priest was under the papal censure, 
by so doing they quitted the pale of the Roman Church. He 
either liked the fashion of the times, or felt it easier to divert 
their saint'^s festivals and processions to another object, than to 
stop them entirely. Thus moving in circles, monks and citizens 
sung hymns of exultation at the prospect of the approaching 
reign of Messiah, and their " vivas'"' in the street were no longer 
directed to Lorenzo but to '* Christ." The feuds of the time 
turned these excesses into political engines, and the three parties 
in Florence were nearly in a state of civil war. The popular 
party was then the strongest, and of it the preacher was the head 
as well as the heart. But, while he panted for free institutions, 
he did all in his power to engage the people in peaceful pursuits, 
and while his zeal was directed against sins, his example was 
that of love. The children were attracted to his services in such 
multitudes, that it became necessary to discipline them in bands, 
and broad galleries with steps were erected around the Duomo, 
where day after day the young tribes went up eagerly and ear- 
nestly to hearken to the word. At the time of the Carnival, as 
the people must have their shows and processions, a disciple of 
the prophet suggested the plan pursued at Ephesus long before, 
when those who used curious arts brought their books and 
burned them, to the amount in silver of fifty thousand pieces. 
A pyramidal gallery sixty feet in height was erected in the 
square — very probably the same spot which afterwards furnished 
space for another spectacle, even that of the burning of Savon- 
arola. On the shelves of this erection were ranged statues, 
pictures, dice, toys, cards, guitars, mirrors, perfumes, profane 
works, (among which those of Boccaccio and Morgante flourish,) 
books of magic, every thing that ministered either to bodily or 
mental dissipation. In the collecting of these treasures, and the 
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erection of this pyramid, bands of children were zealously en- 
gaged, and when the day for the great spectacle arrived, amid 
hymns of devout praise the pile was kindled, and the collection 
of vain and polluting materials was burnt to ashes. We have 
never heard of a true revival of religion in which children did 
not partake of a quickening influence in common with their 
parents. Their voices were heard in the temple crying Hosanna, 
and on the path they strewed branches of trees in the lowly 
triumph of the King of kings. In Moorfields, in Whitefield'^s 
days, they might be seen crowding round the preacher at sun- 
rise, and intercepting the missiles with their active and willing 
hands, which were launched against him by the profane ; and 
here, in the Florentine revival of the fifteenth century, we doubt 
not there was many an earnest and prayerful child. But the 
device of the enemy soon turned the Carnival fire into a subject 
of feud, and the zeal of childhood into matter of derision. Some 
grudged their own extravagance in yielding their treasures to 
the flames, when their pang of enthusiasm was past. The party 
of the nobles assailed, when they could, the Piagnoni or popular 
party, and the very children were not unaccustomed to bloodshed 
and strife in the streets of the city. Thus was quenched the 
spirit of prayer and penitence, in that of wrath and strife, and 
thus was the brave man whose bold denunciations were thorns in 
the sides of men in high places, exposed to the censure and rebuke 
and finally to the excommunication of the Pope. Alexander Y I. 
invited him to Rome, but the preacher said, " in vain is the 
snare spread in the sight of any bird,'' and kept at home. The 
star of his worldly influence was verging towards the west — such 
a man must have enemies — ^a political minority had always been 
among that number — the ungodly of the secular clergy — the 
irreligious part of the public, all were against him: and presently 
in aid of the Roman pontiff arose a preacher who had in vain 
attempted to subdue Savonarola in argument. His spleen and 
jealousy found a vent by challenging him to undergo a fiery 
ordeal, whereby to prove the truth of his doctrines, and the 
authenticity of his predictions. It is understood now, that the 
challenger in such cases had some secret chemical application 
which protected him against ignition, while the challenged was a 
victim whose removal was desired by some man in power, who 
dared not, on account of popular opinion, assail him openly. It 
seemed the point of honour of the time, not to decline such a 
challenge, and Girolamo, in bondage to many superstitions, was 
expected to yield himself to that. The ordeal was expected, 
and Florence on tiptoe for a great spectacle — one party firmly 
believing their prophet would gloriously come forth of the fire 
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unscathed — the other as devoutly hoping to see him perish in 
the flames. Savonarola, however, would not admit that life 
would be given by miracle — he refused, nor would he admit of a 
proxy. In those days proxies could be found for such adven- 
tures. At last a faithful friend, zealous for the honour of the 
prophet, accepted the challenge to defend by proof of fire the 
following conclusions: — " The Church of God has need of refor- 
mation. It shall be first scourged and then reformed. The city 
of Florence, after the scourge, shall be renewed and prosper. The 
infidels shall be converted, and all these things shall come to pass 
in our time. The excommunication issued against Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola is null and invalid, and he who does not observe it 
does not sin.'' These were the points which good Fra Domenico 
undertook to defend by fire, and forth fared in solemn procession 
all the friars of San Marco, with Savonarola and his substitute 
at their head, with a train of people bearing red crosses and 
lighted tapers. Difficulties arose about the ceremonial. Dome- 
nico was obliged to exchange his habit, lest it should bear a 
charm. Then he refused to resign his crucifix, which the oppos- 
ing party vowed should not be burnt. The altercation was long, 
the populace panted for the show, and grew angry with impa- 
tience. One advised to lay aside the crucifix, but take the host. 
Savonarola assented, and advised his champion to do so. An 
uproar arose — the cry that Savonarola wanted to "burn the 
sacrament,'' spread in the throng. In the mean time. He who 
ruleth in the firmament had gathered his thunders, — a torrent 
of rain that wetted the pitch, faggots, and bags of gunpowder, 
rendered it impossible to kindle the divided piles. The disap- 
pointed mob now hooted their prophet as a sacrilegious person, 
and he was with difficulty protected by his friends to the shel- 
tering roof of his monastery. Oh man ! thou mass of impulses, 
inconsistencies, loves, hatreds, follies and frenzies, — were none 
there wise enough to see that if the host were God it was inde- 
structible, or to remember that if the prophecies against their 
sins were true when uttered by the preacher in the zenith of his 
glory, they were true still. 

His fate was, however, now hastening. The Pope had gained 
a great point when he had separated the preacher from his popu- 
larity. He need no more dread the wrath of Florence if he de- 
stroyed his enemy. That enemy was imprisoned, tortured, not 
sent to Rome as commanded, lest he should divulge the secrets 
of the republic^ but Roman delegates were sent to see his execu- 
tion. Hear one of his prison meditations. 

" For consolation in his imprisonment, he reverted again to his favour- 
ite book, the Bible, and in particular to the words of the sweet Psalmist 
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of Israel. On one of these Psalms he had hitherto purposely omitted to 
make any comment — it was the fifly-first — on the express plea that he 
reserved it for the day of adversity. This now he began to study afresh, 
and commenced writing meditations on, which are still extant, — a fact 
wherein his friends recognised a prophecy of his future sufferings, which 
we have other and better proof that he had always foreseen. Known to 
him was his work from the beginning, and from the first had he counted 
the cost of its performance. These are some of the words of his medi- 
tations :— ^ 

*< < Against Thee only/ Truly I have sinned against Thee only. Lord! 
For Thou didst command that I should love Thee for Thyself, and all 
creatures for Thy sake ; but I have loved the creatures more than Thee, 
loving them for themselves. And what is sin but attachment to the 
creatures for their own sake? and it is no less than opposing Thee. I 
have, then, sinned before Thee only, because I made creatures my God, 
and left Thee. Thee only have I wronged; I have done evil before 
Thee, because I was not ashamed to sin before Thee. O Grod ! how 
many sins have I committed before Thee, which I should not have com- 
mitted in the presence of men I even such as I would not on any ac- 
count that men should know. I have feared men more than Thee, be- 
cause I was blind, and loved the creature. Thou hast loved the truth.' 
(Here are enumerated the promises fulfilled to Abraham, David, and 
others.) ' Surely Thou wilt not reckon iniquities, because Thou lovest 
truth, and hast loved it with immense love! What is that truth which 
Thou hast loved? Is it not Thy Son, who said, I am the Truth and the 
Life! He is, then, the truth from which all truth in heaven and earth 
is named. Thou hast loved Him, and in Him alone wert well pleased; 
for that Thou didst find Him without spot, and wouldst that He shoyld 
die for sinners. Maintain, then, this truth ; here am I a great sinner, in 
whom Thou may est maintain it, to whom Thou hast pardoned many sins, 
washing them out by the blood of Thy Christ, and covering them by his 
passion. Why, Lord, didst thou give me this knowledge of Thy Son? 
Why didst Thou give me this faith in Him ? Didst Thou give it me 
that I should have the more sorrow, seeing my redemption, and not 
being able to attain it? No, certainly; Thou didst give it me that I, 
seeing pardon prepared for me, should take it by the grace of Christ. 
Receive me, then. Lord! since ThOu hast manifested to me the unknown 
and hidden things of Thy wisdom, that this knowledge may profit me 
and conduct me to salvation.' 

" On the last verse, * Then do they offer bullocks upon Thine altar,' 
— * When they offer in Thy name their bodies to the cross, that is, to 
torments and death. I pray Thee receive me as a sacrifice to justice, an 
offering in holiness, a holocaust of religious life, as the young bullock of Thy 
cross, through which I have a claim to pass from this vale of misery to that 
glory which Thou hast prepared for those who love Thee.' " Pp. 354-356. 

The victim maintained his intrepidity before his examinators, 
and instead of revoking his denunciations of God's just wrath 
against their sins, repeated them till they trembled. But though 
they trembled they could torture, and they did. A dishonest 
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notary falsified his words, which, however, when anguish was 
remitted, so that he could recover his senses and speech, he in- 
variably denied and refused to sign. His courage reinstated 
him in credit with the populace, but the time for using his in- 
fluence with man was over, he was about to stand before his 
Eternal Judge. The second day, the feeble body containing still 
a firm mind willing to sufibr, appeared before the Inquisitors. 
New torture%could draw no other confession than that he had 
always preached the truth, and that if in his sufferings he had 
said any other thing, such expressions, the result of pain, must 
be counted false. In his pangs he cried, " Lord, take my life,'' 
but nothing worthy of death could be extorted from him. The 
Psalms were a stay to his mind and help to his petitions in 
prison, and during his trial. 

'* The following meditation on the 31st psalm contains his last written 
thoughts: — 

" * Sorrow has surrounded and besieged me with a strong host, has 
taken possession of my heart, and ceases not day and night to contend 
against me. My friends have gone over to its banner, and have become 
ray enemies. All that I see and hear bears the sign of sorrow — ^the 
thoughts of my friends disturb and trouble me — the remembrance of 
my brothers grieves me. The retrospect of the cloister and the cell 
gives me anguish — the consideration of my studies gives me pain — the 
recollection of my sins oppresses me. As to him sick of the fever, all 
sweets seem bitter ; so for me does every thing change itself into sorrow 
and sadness. Truly a heavy burthen of the heart! The poison of ser- 
pents — ^the destructive pestilence — murmur against God— cease not to 
vilify God — exhort to despair. Unhappy man, I ; who will deliver me 
fi*om their God-offending arms ? When all that I see and hear contends 
against me, who will protect me? who will help me? whither shall I go? 
how shall I escape ? I know what I will do, I will turn myself to the 
Invisible, and oppose it to the visible. And who shall be the leader of 
this mighty host ? Hope, the invisible, shall 6ght against sorrow — who 
can stand against hope ? Yes ; thou, Lord, art my hope, the highest 
refuge art thou ! who will stand against the Lord ? who can storm his 
refuge ? Him then will I call — surely He will come, and not abandon 
me to shame. Look, He comes already, brings joy, teaches me to con- 
tend, and says, < Cease not to call ; speak with confidence, and from a 
full heart I* On thee, O Lord, have I trusted — I shall not be given over 
to eternal shame. O I wonderful power of hope, before whom all sorrow 
yields, all ready consolation comes. Let now sorrow be loud with its 
whole host — let the world press — ^let enemies arise — I fear nothing ; on 
thee, O Lord, have I trusted — thou art my hope — my refuge art Thou! 
While I hear these words of hope, my first wish is to be free from my 
sins, and to attain to the Eternal, by thy mercy. That I wish before all 
— for my sins are the greatest trouble — from which all other trouble 
proceeds. Take away, Lord, my sins, and I am fi'eed from all trouble. 
Yes! set me free, not according to my righteousness, but according to 
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thy mercy ! For I seek thy compassion; I do not ofier my righteousness 1 
But if thy mercy has made me righteous, I have also thy righteousness. 
But new doubts arise again. * Few only, it is said, are chosen.' Dost 
thou expect to be numbered with the few, thou who hast sinned in so 
many ways, who hast been an offence in the Church, who hast offended 
heaven and earth ? New consolation in calling on the Lord, who has 
promised, in Scripture, * in the day that the sinner calls on Me, I will no 
more remember all his sins' ? So doubt and encouragement alternate, 
in the thought of the consolation of the Gospel, until willf tlie beginning 
of the third verse, ' for my strength and my refiige art Thou ; for the 
sake of thy name Thou wilt guide and lead me ;' perfect rest is again 
obtained.' 

'* The continuation is broken off, because the materials of writing were 
taken away from Savonarola." Pp. 364, 365. 

His friend and simple admirer, Fra Domenico and another 
suffered with him, the commissioner from Rome saying that ^^ one 
brother more or less was indifferent."" They partook of the last 
supper together, being brought from solitary cells for that pur- 
pose, and were executed at once, Savonarola being in the centre 
and more elevated than his fellows. During the preliminary and 
degrading ceremonies of stripping off his sacerdotal garments, 
&c., he was silent and abstracted. He had taken leave of life, 
and outward things touched him not. The bishop, however, 
added to the words, " I separate thee from the church militant,"" 
which he ought to have used, •' I separate thee also from the 
church triumphant."" The martyr raised his voice and answered, 
" From the militant, but not from the triumphant ; that thou 
canst not."" Triumphant even in thy humiliation and suffering, 
thy head has for an helmet the hope of salvation; that hope is 
laid up with Christ in God, and man cannot reach it. 

Alexander VI., by way of a pacifier to the party, still a strong 
one, that wept in secret for Savonarola, sent him, as a token of 
grace, freedom from purgatory, remission of sins, and a place in 
the Bta,te of the innocent. The innocent! so remits his holiness; 
yet he does not remit the sentence to hang and then bum his 
body. But after that they had no more that they could do. — 
Yes — they could refuse his ashes burial, and cast them into the 
Arno. There the scene closed ; and the pope and his red hats, 
and his priests and his monks, were free to quarrel amongst them- 
selves, in proof of the glorious unity of the Church, and to oppress 
and extort, and live on in the filth of their corruptions, unex- 
posed and unrebuked. 

The last scene was as follows — a scene of martyrdom, lofty 
and blessed, yet touching even to tears : — 

** At the third tribunal they were received by the Eight in council, 
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where the sentence of the Signory having been read, they were then 
given over to the executioners. Arrived at the place of execution, the 
confessor asked Savonarola whether he had yet any thing to say before 
his last journey : * Pray for me,' said Savonarola, * and tell my friends 
that they take no oifence at my death, but continue in my doctrine and 
in peace/ * 

** On the middle of the place was the scaffold erected, from which a 
high stake with a cross beam was raised. Silvestro first mounted the 
ladder, calmly al^d in silence, but with a tear in his eye : Fra Domenico 
followed him on the other side of the cross ; and lastly, Savonarola, for 
whom the middle place was destined, ascended the fatal steps, pronouncing 
to himself the Apostle's Creed. In the last moment Silvestro cried with 
a loud voice, * Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit I' When come 
to the top, Savonarola once more, and for the last time, raised his eyes, 
and surveyed the thickly-crowded throng of people. For them the exe- 
cutioner had intended a peculiar spectacle ; he wished to fasten in such 
haste the iron round the neck of Savonarola, and in the same instant to 
light the pile, that Savonarola, in dying, should be seized with a double 
pain ; but he lost the iron among the faggots, and while he was seeking 
it, Savonarola had already given up the ghost. Also a scandalous 
man, who had been under the former government exiled from the city, 
but had lately returned, expressed his joy that he should now see Savon- 
arola burned, whom he would have gladly helped to the stake ; then 
taking a burning faggot, he assisted to light the torture pile, without the 
authorities present saying a word. Below there stood some wicked 
youths, who threw stones in such a mass, that the executioner could only 
save himself with difficulty. Although soldiers were posted round the 
place, they could not hinder pieces of Savonarola's body falling into the 
hands of some individuals. The joy of his enemies mingled with the 
rude cry of the crowd, * Now, brother, it is time to do miracles.* In the 
same moment a violent wind drove the scarcely kindled fire so strongly 
on one side, that for a long while it did not touch his body. Universal 
fear seized on the multitude, so that they hastened from the spot ; but 
the fire reunited, and the crowd returned. While Savonarola's arm was 
burning, they saw his right hand still raised with two fingers, as if he 
yet wished to speak his blessing on the people. Soon, however, the 
bodies mingled themselves with the ashes, which were taken thence in 
cars, and thrown from the old bridge into the Arno." Pp. 370-372. 

Thus much for Girolamo Savonarola. One word in closing 
with his biographer. We could have wished indeed not one 
word, but many with him, but this is impossible. Yet we can- 
not part with him without asking him to tell us honestly, who 
and what he is ? He is not a Puseyite, yet there are some inde- 
finable ideas in his book which a Puseyite might refresh himself 
with. He is not quite a mystic, yet he has the taint and odour of 
mysticism about him. He is not a German philosopher, yet he has 
some considerable amount of Germanism in his opinions, and tone, 
and style. He is, after a fashion, an admirer of Arnold, but he 
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lacks sadly the healthy, vigorous, clear-speaking mind of that 
illustrious man. He would fain reform the Church of England, 
but he would make the state the reformer. He has told his 
story, in some respects, not amiss, nay, with much learning and 
some elegance, but he has contrived to throw around it, — perhaps 
we might be allowed to say, to intenceave with it, — ^a cloud of 
mysticism, which not a little annoys the reader, and mars 
the effect of his narrative. His concluding chapter contains 
much that is pernicious in sentiment, and that calls for refu- 
tation ; but we wish merely to put our readers on their guard. 
Our object has been, not to do battle with the biographer, but to 
exhibit the character of the martyr. 



Art. IV. — Lectures upon Spiritual Christianity. By Isaac Taylob. 

London : Jackson & Walford. 

" Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image."" This 
was one of the strictest of God^s commandments. But not need- 
lessly strict ; for there is a propensity in man to image-making. 
By nature he is an idolater, not an atheist. The loss of the true 
God he supplies by fetching a host of false gods from the heavens 
above and the earth and sea below. His audacity is only equal- 
led by his degradation ; he counts himself fit to make a god, and 
the god whom he has made he counts worthy of his worship. 

What God has forbidden man to do. He has done himself. 
Jesus Christ is the Image of God, (Col. i. 15,) and there is like- 
lihood in the conjecture of Dr Owen, that the stern prohibition 
against making a similitude of God proceeded in part upon the 
ground that it was God^s purpose to set forth an express image 
of himself in the fulness of time, — and the world must wait for it. 

Christianity receives its distinctive character from the fact 
that it is the religion of God manifest in the flesh. It takes 
hold upon two worlds — the spiritual and material : it unites the 
two extremes of being — the Creator and creature. In pointing 
out the Saviour, it is indifferent whether you say, Behold the man, 
or Behold the God ; for the mystery of godliness is, that both are 
true. 

TheChristian evidences — worship — anddoctrine, as to the form 
they take, and the way in which they address us, are all moulded 
by the circumstance that we have seen, and heard, and handled 
of the word of life, and that the substitutionary work of Christ 
was transacted upon earth. 

On this account redemption has come to consist of two parts, 
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the one being visible, and the other unseen. Within the one 
sphere lie all the things that were said or doD« by Christ 6n 
earth, and these are the objects of sight ; within the other sphere, 
lie all the results of Ghrist^s work to himself and his people, and 
these are the objects of faith. The whole earthly history of 
Chriat, — all of it that was open to the eye of the world, all that 
we might have seen had we lived at the time, we call matter of 
sights — we believe it all because it was seen and heard; but the 
blessed consequences of Christ^s work, — the acceptance, the for- 
giveness, the paternal love which are the portion of the believer, 
these are in the first instance received and enjoyed as matters of 
faith. But while they are revealed to our faith, it is not upon 
the bare testimony of God they challenge it; there is an appeal 
made to what is seen, as furnishing the grounds why we should 
believe what is unseen. ^^ Am I justified,^^ a believer asks, 
anxiously, " am I forgiven now, forgiven for ever V Now it is 
not necessary that we should ascend to heaven in order to get 
the answer to this question. For if we did, the question would 
be returned on us with surprise, and we would be asked. Hath 
not Christ died; — hath not God made him to be sin for you, who 
knew no sin, that ye might be made the righteousness of God in 
him f You believe the one, how can you doubt the other ? You 
have seen God making his Son a sacrifice for you, you know for 
what end he did it ; as truly as he was made sin for you, as truly 
must you, if a believer, be made the righteousness of God in 
him. 

Had the whole work of Christ been transacted in another 
world, and nothing given us but the report of it, — had we never 
seen his lowly form, nor traced his footsteps by the tears which 
he shed, and the mercies which he scattered along his path, — 
had we never beheld him confronting the devil and crushing him, 
nor taking little children in his arms and blessing them, — had 
we never heard him owned by God as his well-beloved Son, and 
then seen him stricken and smitten of God and afflicted; suppose 
all this had happened — ^not in the midst of us, but far away in 
some distant portion of the universe, and we had received only a 
report; in such a case, would not the pillars of our faith have 
rested on another ground from what they do, — a ground which 
would have appeared to us far less substantial ? Yet it is con- 
ceivable that the work of Christ might have been accomplished 
in this way ; that it was not so, — that so much was done among 
us, is surely a circumstance from which we are to derive great 
advantage, and this advantage among the chief, that we are to 
argue from what is seen to what is unseen ; the foundation is 
before us, — ^the superstructure must be like unto it, and must be 
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laid upon it. We have seen one side of the covenant fulfilled, 
then so roust the other. It involves a double substitution, 
Christ in the sinner^s room, and the sinner in his. As a matter 
of fact I know that Ohrist has stood in my room, then as a 
matter of faith I believe that I stand in his. 

Christian worship is fixed by the Incarnation as spiritual wor- 
ship ; for even as Chrises fulness is an exclusive fulness, so his 
manifestation of God in the fiesh is an exclusive manifestation. 
Divine merit excludes all other merit; a divine righteousness 
every other righteousness, even so this divine mode of manifest- 
ing God must supersede every other mode of manifesting him. 
Things spiritual are to have no other material manifestation but 
this divinely formed one. God evidently taught us this when he 
swept away the symbolic figures with which Moses had peopled 
Mount Zion, and in their room set up Jesus Christ alone, ^^ the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person.*' 
We shall return to this point afterward. What we have to 
notice now refers to the Christian Evidences^ and is suggested by 
the very able argument with which these lectures open. 

One of the most impregnable positions which a defender of 
Christianity can occupy is, when he affirms that it is impossible that 
narratives such as the Gospels are could have been written, if the 
events which they describe had never happened, and that it is 
impossible to admit their historical, without admitting their divine 
truth. 

It was a favourite fancy with the ancients that their gods oc^ 
casionally assumed humanity, and visited them ; and so we have 
the means of knowing what man can do in the way of describing 
an imaginary incarnation. It is known to all who are acquainted 
with the legends of mythology, that when any of the heathen 
gods became flesh, they became monsters, not men. And it is not 
unfair to compare the narratives of the Evangelists with the 
tales of contemporaneous heathen writers. For the latter were 
astute and practised authors, the former rude and unlettered. 
Yet to pass by all other distinctive characteristics, is not truth 
stamped on the face of the one as legibly as falsehood is on the 
face of the other. 

But supposing the Gospels to have been fictitious narratives, 
we must of course place their authorship considerably later than 
the events they describe, and then we may challenge all ages and 
countries to produce a man who could draw a truthlike repre- 
sentation of the God of heaven as an inhabitant of earth. 
Would the challenge be accepted ? Let us suppose that it was, 
and that one, skilled in the knowledge of men, and imbued with 
a reverential fear of God, were proposed for the task, could he 
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accomplish it i The longer he pondered his mighty theme, would 
it not seem to go farther beyond his grasp, and the more he 
strove to take the dimensions of the Infinite God, would he not 
feel the more repugnant to confine these within the circle of this 
earth, — within the bosom of a mortal man. But if he were forced 
to make the attempt, — then a resplendent apparition, glancing 
through the sky, or tabernacling on some lofty hill, eclipsing by 
its brilliant illumination the sun by day and the moon by night, 
— such would have been the only way in which he would deem it 
worthy of God to appear. 

But we would be entitled to prescribe to such a person certain 
conditions of his work, such, for example, as the inventors of 
the Gospels must have found themselves bound to fulfil, (sup- 
posing them to have been fictions, — fabulous myths,) by reason of 
the prophetical notices which preceded the coming of this alleged 
Messiah ; — and if we did so, if we interrupted him in his painful 
eflbrt to frame a creature that should be glorious enough to hold 
the Creator, and desired him to begin by clothing the Deity in 
swaddling bands, and cradling him in a manger, would he not 
declare the thing impossible, if not impious. And if we further 
insisted that he should associate with this Divine Visitor men of 
low degree and vulgar habits, and join in friendship with him 
those who had been notoriously profligate, would he not declare 
that such conditions might suit the incarnation of a demon, but 
not of Deity ? 

Unquestionably if man had been put to the work of describing 
a manifestation of God that had never taken place, he would 
have summoned every faculty of his soul, and engaged them in 
the effort to lift up the human to the level of the Divine nature. 
The Evangelists do the opposite! And we can account for it 
only by admitting that they are not writing fables, but narrating 
facts. 

We might allude to other kinds of difiiculty which would have 
beset the path of any one who adventured the production of a 
Gospel. For example, he must have found himself very much 
embarrassed by the single circumstance^ that He whose actions he 
was about to describe was at once the source of Divine decrees, 
and the subject of them. How would he reconcile these two 
characters ? How could he give ease and freedom to the mo- 
tions of one who knew that they were all fixed beforehand, and 
knew what they were ? Or how would he frame his behaviour as 
a preacher of the Gospel ? There are some who find great diffi- 
culty in preaching a free gospel to all, but they get over the dif- 
ficulty by having recourse to their ignorance. They do not know 
but that there may be some of GodTs elect among their hearers. 
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But this rapposed Messiah eoald have recourse to no such plea. 
For as Ood He knew His own. And bow is he to address tAe 
rest f This must have proved a most embarrassing point to any 
thoughtful writer. And it requires little knowledge of the ten- 
dencies of the human mind to enable one to assert, confidently, 
that had the Evangelists written without an original reality bo- 
fore them, they would have represented Christ very differently 
from what they have done, and would have set Him to seek and 
to save, not the lost, but the elect. 

But there are persons who will grant us the historic reality of 
the person of Christ*, and the excellence which his behaviour and 
discourses embody ; but at this point they stop. They will ad- 
mit all that is within the compass of humanity to achieve in the 
narratives of Christ ; but the supernatural portions they must 
discard as fabulous. It is not possible, however, to bisect the 
Oospel histories in this way. There is no part true, if the whole 
is not true. The case, as put by Mr Taylor, stands thus : — 

^< The inimitable characteristics of nature attach to what we may call 
the common incidents of the evangelic history, and in which Jesus of 
Nazareth is seen mingling himself with the ordinary course of social life. 
But is it true that these characteristics suddenly, and in each instance, 
disappear when the same person is presented to us walking on another 
and a high path, namely, that of a supernatural power ? It is not so ; 
and, on the contrary, very many of the most peculiar and infallible of 
those touches of tenderness and pathos, which so generally mark the 
evangelic narrative, belong precisely to the supernatural portion of it, 
and are inseparably connecteu with acts of miraculous beneficence. We 
ask that the Gospels be read with the utmost severity, criticism, and 
with this especial object in view, namely, to inauire whether those indi- 
cations of reality, which have already been yielued to as irresistible evi- 
dences of truth, do not belong as fully to the supernatural as they do to 
the ordinary incidents of the Gospel ? Or, in other words, whether, un- 
less we resolve to overrule the question by a previous determination, any 
ground of simply historic distinction presents itself marking off the super- 
natural from the ordinary events of the Evangelic narrative? 

*< If we feel ourselves to be conversing with historic truth, as well as 
with heavenly wisdom, when Jesus is before us, seated on the moimtain 
brow and delivering the Beatitudes to his disciples ; is it so that the 
colours become confused and the contour of the figures unreal, when the 
same personage, in the midst of thousands, seated by fifties on the grassy 
slope, supplies the hunger of the multitude by the word of His power ? 
Is it historic truth that is presented when the fearless teacher of a just 
morality convicts the Rabbis of folly and perversity ; and less so, when 
turning from his envious opponents, he says to the paralytic, * Take up 
thy bed and walk?' Nature herself is before us when the repentant 
woman, after washing the Lord's feet with her tears, and wiping them 
with her hair, sits contrasted with the obdurate and uncourteous Pharisee. 
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But the very same bright forms of reality mark the scene when Jesus, 
6 lied with compassion at the sight of a mother's woe, stays the bier and 
renders her son alive to her bosom. 

^^ Or if we turn to those portions of the Gospels in which the incidents 
are narrated more in detail, and where a greater variety of persons is in- 
troduced, and where, therefore, the supposition of fabrication is the more 
peremptorily excluded, it is found that the supernatural and the ordinary 
elements are in no way to be distinguished in respect of the simple 
vivacity with which both present themselves to the eye. The evangelic 
narrative offers the same bright translucency, the sam&^erenity, and the 
same precision in reporting the most astounding, as the most familiar oc- 
currences. It is like a smooth-surfaced river, which, in holding its course 
through a varied country, reflects from its bosom, at one moment the 
amenities of a homely border, and at the next the summits of the Alps, 
and both with the same unruffled fidelity." 

We think it may be left to the judgment of every well-informed 
person to say whether it was a possihle thing for the historians of 
Christ to have invented the miraculous portions of their narra- 
tives. These were the very portions which it would have been 
most difficult to have invented. Upon this rock a fictitious 
writer must have struck. If there was naturalness about the 
human actions of his hero, his superhuman actions would be ex- 
travagant or grotesque. And this must have been much more 
the case had he attempted to graft upon a true history fictitious 
miracles. No skill could have made the two parts coalesce. 
Man could not have harmonized the true and the untrue as the 
Evangelists have harmonized the natural and supernatural por- 
tions of Christ's history. On their part it required no effort ; for 
they only wrote the things that they saw and heard. But on the 
supposition that Christ was not a divine person, and did not work 
the divine miracles ascribed to him, then we must come to the 
conclusion to which a celebrated infidel is said to have come — 
" If the subject of that history was not divine, then the writer of 
it must have been so.'' 

We might illustrate these statements by quotations from the 
apocryphal histories of Christ which are still extant, such as the 
Evangelium Infantise (Gospel of Christ's Infancy), or the Grospel 
of the Virgin Mary. What strikes one chiefly in reading these 
is the utter incongruity between the false and true portions of 
the narrative. If man fails so signally even in imitating the 
Gospels, is it possible that he could have invented them l 

Perhaps our readers have never seen any spurious narratives 
of Christ's times. We may indulge them with an extract or two. 
There is a letter said to have been written by a Jew of Worms 
to his Rabbi. This young man was on a visit to Palestine, where 
he heard of Christ, and went in search of him. He found him a 
Nazareth: — 
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'' When I came near the house> I observed an elderly woman come 
out of the door with her arms stretched out as far as she could extend 
them, looking eagerly about her as if she had never seen the world be- 
fore, weeping and praising God aloud for joy. I was told that she had 
but a few minutes before gone into the house quite blind, and now came 
out seeing. More sufferers pressed towards the door ; but there stood 
some men to guard the door, who allowed no more than one at a time to 
go in." 

In the evening this inquirer, desiring to see Jesus, was led into 
his presence ty John. By this time Christ had finished his 
labours, and was resting in a neighbouring cypress wood. The 
interview is thus described : — 

*' As we drew near He got up and met us. Rabbi I Oh what a man ! 
Tall, and somewhat slender, with brownish hair, which hung down in 
long locks over his shoulders, with a long beard of the same colour, which 
was divided in the midst, through which was to be seen a dimple in his 
chin ; his mouth a little projecting, clear and penetrating eyes, but red- 
dish, as if he just wept, whereby he looks friendly, but rather mournful 
and serious. Thus he stood before us. The more I looked at him, the 
more I discovered a majesty in his countenance which showed a Deity 

throughout inexpressible With tears in my eyes, I said, * Lord, 

what must I do to be saved ?' He answered, ' Stay in Jerusalem till the 
day of Pentecost, and thou wilt discover what thou must then do.' I 
then gave him the letter from Lazarus. After he had read it, he said, 

* Stay in Bethany as much as thy business will allow thee, and thou wilt 
there see me again.' John beckoned, and I retired with these words, 

* Lord, remember me.' He pressed my hand kindly, and, with inex- 
pressible fervour, said, ' Peace be with thee, my son. Love God and 
man, and thou wilt at once be an heir of my kingdom.' " 

We do not quote from this letter because we believe it to be 
a genuine production, but it does not matter to our argument 
whether the account given of it be false or true. In either case 
it shows that man could not have made a fictitious Gospel, for 
he cannot even imitate a true one. The wide gulf that sepa- 
rates the inspired from the uninspired narrative is very obvious 
here. 

But we cannot quit this letter without saying what we think 
of it. The note prefixed to it states, that it ^' was translated 
from an ancient manuscript in parchment,^' and it further states 
that ^*' some pious Christians into whose hands the letter has 
fallen, have put it into print in order that others may enjoy the 
same feeling of sweet delight which they experienced whilst 
perusing these deeply interesting pages." We should like to 
know who these pious Christians are, and what are their real 
motives for publishing this letter. It is not an ancient manu- 
script. It is a forgery of 1847. It savours much of the spirit of 
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Popery, whioh loves fables, and strives to bury the Gospel story 
in traditionary rubbish, and disgusting details of the Saviour'^s 
personal history. If this be its real origin, we need not be sur- 
prized to find the following notice of the mother of Jesus occur- 
ring in it : — 

^< Rabbi, what a woman ! From her countenance, the most tender and 
discreet I evei* beheld, beamed a secret majesty! Rabbi! I might have 
fallen down before her. She spoke friendly to me, and gave me a 
chair (!!): her words were innocent wisdom." 

We have adverted to this letter the more willingly, that we 
may caution pur readers against the attempts which are making, 
and will probably be made yet more widely, to introduce into 
our sacred literature traditionary tales of apostolic and patristic 
times. The unwary are easily caught by them, and a vitiated 
taste produced, whioh loathes the sincere milk of the word. 

We do not intend to follow Mr Taylor through these admir- 
able lectures. But we recommend them very earnestly to those 
who wish to learn in a summary way what the characteristic 
features of Christianity are, and its natural and necessary fruits. 
We shall confine ourselves, in the remainder of this article, to 
one topic, to which the author makes frequent reference. " These 
lectures,*" he says, " were projected with the hope of directing 
the attention of well-educated persons to the great principles of 
the gospel, and especially as at this moment put in jeopardy by 
the wide diffiision of opinions which would substitute the ' vain 
inventions' of antiquity for the purity and simplicity of apostolic 
Christianity.*" 

Mr Taylor has here laid the foundations of an invincible argu- 
ment against the whole of the Tractarian doctrines. Our only 
regret is, that he has used so sparingly the vantage-ground 
which he had prepared. His brief allusions to that system are 
enough perhaps for those who are well acquainted with it, but 
we should like to have seen its errors brought out in bolder and 
broader relief. When the reader has been led into paths of 
living light, and been made to gaze on the unutterable glory of 
the Cross of Christ, then is the time to discover to him the oppo- 
site works of darkness. 

The author has taken up the only true ground that can be 
occupied in this controversy, viz., that Christianity is, out and 
out, a spiritual religion. The Tractarians rob Christianity of 
this characteristic. 

But how, it may be asked, how can Christianity be considered 
as purely and exclusively spiritual, seeing that the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and transacted upon earth the 
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work of Redemption ? Now that God has assumed human fonn, 
that he might appeal to our senses and address our hearts, has 
he not recognised the propriety of our using things external in 
religion for creating holy impressions and awakening the emotions 
of the soul! Has he not, in fact, taught us by his own incarna- 
tion, that spiritual truths must be embodied — set forth in type 
and symbol, in order to become intelligible to the ignorant I 
This is plausible enough ; and we feel that the spirituality of our 
holy religion might have been endangered, had not a most 
blessed provision been made for preserving it. We allude, of 
course, to the interposition of the Spirit between the sinner and 
the Saviour. No man can come to the Father but by the Son, 
and no man can come to the Son but by the Spirit. The Son 
reveals the Father, the Spirit reveals the Son. The Son gives 
us a visible manifestation of the Father; but to do us any good, 
that must be transmuted into a spiritual manifestation of the 
Spirit. Christ often declares that he that hath seen him hath 
seen the Father also, but he as often declares that it is the Spirit^s 
province to testify of him, to take his things and show them to 
men. " Eye hath not seen not ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him, (the apostle is speaking of Christ crucified, 
and the blessings of salvation). But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit.^^ 

We have said that the Tractarians rob Christianity of its purely 
spiritual character. They do so by interfering with the Spirit"*s 
work, or by superseding it, or they do it by imposing such con- 
ditions and restrictions upon the Spirit himself, as he the " Free 
Spirit" of God cannot brook, and so they banish him. 

The Word, the water, and the blood, — the preaching of the 
everlasting Gospel, the baptism with water, and the last supper, 
these are the externals of Christianity ; but they are numbered 
by the apostles among Chrisfs things, and therefore, among the 
things which the Spirit is to take and show to us. They stand 
among the other visible things of Christ'^s earthly history, and 
though they have a peculiar prominency, their whole efficacy to 
bless depends upon the Spirit's taking them and showing them 
to us. Hence they do not unspiritualise Christianity, for they 
must be spiritually discerned. But we object to every Tractarian 
addition on this twrfold ground, — Ist, That God having made a 
manifestation of himself, it must be an exclusive manifestation. 
Now Christ and his things compose that manifestation ; no other 
is needed, no other is possible. '' It pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell." ^' In him dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily." 2dly, In order to receive benefit from 
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any manifestation of Divine things, we must be guided to the 
knowledge of them by the Spirit. But the Spirit will not use 
any other manifestation of divine things but those of God's ap- 
pointment. His illuminations do not go beyond the circle of 
Christ and his things. Tractarian and Bomish inventions will 
not be employed by the Spirit for leading the soul to God, or 
representing Christ and his blessings, and they who use them do 
so far exclude the Spirit. 

But while the Spirit is thus excluded by inventions of one 
kind, he is admitted, and freely handled, yea, coerced as it were, 
by inventions of another kind. The word of God declares ex- 
pressly that the Spirit bloweth where it listeth; that we are born 
again, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of man, but 
by the will of God. But the Tractarian church declares as ex- 
pressly that she has possession of the Spirit, and has the power 
of dispensing it. " Her power is very great, it is even awful. 
If not truly conferred by God, it is blasphemously assumed by 
man. To communicate to men the Divine nature, to bring down 
the Deity from heaven and to infuse his Spirit into miserable 
mortals, this which is the every-day promise of the church, pro- 
claimed and administered by every minister of the church every 
time he stands by the font or serves at the altar, — ^is it not so 
awful, so tremendous, that we can scarcely bear to read it writ- 
ten except in familiar words which scarcely touch the ear.^^ 

Now, however the real meaning of these words may be dis- 
guised, they import nothing less than this, — that the priest at 
the font or the altar has a control over the motions, of the 
Spirit ; without him the Spirit cannot move. When he moves 
the Spirit must, entering this man's heart and that at his bid- 
ding. But is not this to do violence to the freedom and 
sovereignty of the Spirit ! Is not this to force him along the 
channel of your sacramental rites, that he may quicken, not 
whom he will, but whom you will t 

The apostles acted otherwise. They did not seek to limit the 
Holy Ghost, nor pretend that they had given the regenerating 
grace of the Spirit when they had given baptism ; they did not 
tell Simon Magus that he was now regenerate, a child of God, 
and an heir of heaven ; they told him very plainly that he was a 
child of the devil. On the other hand, when God had already 
given regenerating grace, they administered baptism as the sign 
and seal of it. But what a derangement of the system ! Bap- 
tism following regeneration, not preceding it and producing it. 

Christianity ceases to be a spiritual religion when you can get 
its blessings by going to a certain place, and submitting to a 
ritual act at the hands of a certain person. 
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Yet Tractarians have something to boast of. " By their fruits 
ye shall know them.^ They refer us to this text, and affirm that 
their system must be sound, because it produces better Christians 
than do other systems, more reverent and devout, more attentive 
to sacred duties, more self-denying. But suppose this were ad- 
mitted, suppose it were admitted that Puseyism does foster a 
species of piety, we would be entitled to ask what species I and 
what is its source ! Is it the fruit of Christian principles or of 
church principles — of faith or of forms ! Is it fed by the Spirit 
or by the sacraments I 

Take as a specimen the Tractarian theory of prayer. 

We are accustomed to consider prayer as the means by which 
we communicate with God, and make known our wants to him. 
And in order to its efficacy we have been accustomed to con- 
sider nothing of importance except this, that we should pray in 
sincerity and faith, with the Spirit helping our infirmities. In 
the hands of the Tractarians, however, prayer is invested with 
functions of a higher character, — it becomes an eminent means of 
attaining holiness, nay, of attaining salvation. 

** If the unchristian heart wants to be touched and to learn the true 
love of God in Christ Jesus, that man must begin — ^by often performing 
acts of devotion." 

" It comes to be very much of a help to us when we would establish 
ourselves in a way of praying attentively, to have some one particular 
room or part of a room which is as it were hallowed to us by our oflen 
using it to that purpose; to have some place where, when we kneel to- 
morrow, the very place itself may recall to us the good thoughts and 
purposes we had when we were there praying to-day, and how we have 
kept them or swerved from them. For this sort of reason most serious 
worshippers like to have a particular place in the church, and find it a 
help to their devotions; a feeling which of course grows on them as they 
become older, and gather in every year a fresh set of holy recollections 
to add to their store of reasons for liking that place."* 

Now, there may be much in this to captivate the imagination. 
Indeed, we cannot conceive a more happy invention to wile men 
to their knees. For what is it that makes prayer so irksome to 
most men? Simply this, that being unspiritual, they cannot 
realize the presence of a Spiritual Being, or hold converse with 
him ; and they feel it to be an idle and childish thing to be pay- 
ing their devotions to no one. But let them only consecrate a 
set place and a set time, and punctually and regularly repair to 
it, they will soon cease to feel alone. Each man will be in com- 
pany with his past self, his past prayers. The good thoughts of 

yesterday are lingering there, they will compensate for the bad 

__^ _^_^___^_^__^__^_^ t 

* Plain Sermons by Contributors to the Tracts for the Times, p. 75, et seq. 
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thoughts of to-day, and the genial atmosphere which must spring 
from the holy recollections of the past cannot fail to cheer his 
spirit if he happen to be cast down by reason of present delin- 
quencies. 

All this, we say, may lure men to prayer, and may give them 
the semblance of being " devout men," but not, we fear, of being 
" full of the Holy Ghost.*" For have we not here an obvious 
attempt to substitute holy thoughts and recollections for the 
Holy Spirit ? It is not the Spirit who is to elevate your soul to 
God, and to direct your prayers and to help your infirmities. 
Here is a help of another kind, — one that comes from yourself— 
yourself in. a certain posture and in a certain place. This is to 
help your devotions. 

Nay, but Christianity frowns upon all such imaginary aids. I 
will not be the slave of my own past thoughts, the Christian 
says, — I will not live myself over again. I claim the Christian'^s 
privilege of forgetting the things that are behind, good and bad, 
holy and unholy. I say to them all, Get you behind me, I will not 
be haunted by the ghost of my former being. I am dead with 
Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; 
and the life which I live, I live by faith on the Son of God. — But 
there is no faith in living on the good thoughts of yesterday, or 
breathing the holy recollections of the past twelvemonth. — A set 
place, — a consecrated spot, every line, and angle, and mark in- 
dented on my memory, and endeared to my heart. — No ! I will not 
interweave my thoughts and associations with anything on earth, 
because it is unstable, and ready to vanish away. I belong to a 
fixed and abiding order of things. I will go and pray where I 
will never be disturbed. I will go where I shall go for ever, even 
into the holiest of all. I will pray in the spirit, — beside the cross, 
amid the holy recollections which it inspires. 

We must cite one other example of the way in which the Trac- 
tarians interfere with the prerogatives of the Spirit : — 

" It is impossible, If you are really devout when you pray, that you 
should become undevout presently after. The fragrance, as it were, of 
the holy offering will continue surely some little while with you, and dis- 
pose you to live in some measure according to your prayers. 

" This very evening, when you say the Lord's prayer, on coming to the 
words, * Lead me not into temptation,' you may stop and quietly consider 
in your mind what the sins and frailties are to which you are most violently 
inclined or accustomed ; and you may earnestly wish and beg for grace, 
when next those sins and frailties beset you, to put them by and have 
nothing to do with them. And having so wished and prayed, you may, 
if you will, when the time comes, call your wish and prayer to mindy and 
leave oflp the sin before it be meddled with. Till you have learned to 
make this use of your prayers, they will not be worthy of your Father 
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which seeth in secret ; you roust not expect any blessing on them. But 
when they begin to make a difference in your lives, then God will indeed 
be glorified then. His grace will help you to pray better ; and still, as 
the improvement in your devotion goes on, your behaviour will improve 
also, till his mercy have thoroughly prepared you for the reward promised 
in His Son's name to every persevering humble worshipper." 

Such 18 the place which prayer holds in the Tractarian system. 
It is made the mainspring of spiritual life. Pray devoutly, and 
yon will live devoutly; live devoutly, and you will go to heaven — 
for Christy's sake, of course. The better you pray, the better you 
must behave ; and the better you behave, the better you must 
pray. 

Then prayer is the Tractarian substitute for the Spirit in sanc- 
tifioation, and good behaviour is the substitute for Christ in sal- 
vation. Not that either of these is utterly excluded ; but they 
are very sparingly admitted, as in the quotations above, which 
are fair specimens of the whole, and they are introduced in such 
a way as the natural heart will certainly evade. For give what 
they recommend, — a consecrated form of words and a hallowed 
place, &c. — ^and assign even the smallest imaginable virtue to 
these things, that small degree of virtue will content the vast ma- 
jority of worshippers. Add anything, however small, to Chrisfs 
work, or the Spirit^s work, the addition will immediately be turned 
into a substitute. The earthly will supersede and put out of 
sight the heavenly, even as a little leaf beside you will eclipse a 
brilliant star. 

But we must not enlarge further. We have said enough, we 
believe, to prove our charge against Tractarianism, — that it robs 
Christianity of its spiritual character. For inasmuch as its spi- 
ritual character is derived from the presence and work of the 
Holy Ghost, they who magnify external symbols and multiply ex- 
ternal helps, do assuredly throw the Spirit^s work into the shade, 
and in so far as they do that, they unspiritualise Christianity. 
It is vain to suppose, — we quote an obvious sentiment of Mr Tay- 
lor^s, — '' that the mass of men would continue to think of justifi- 
cation and sanctification, and of fitness for heaven, as moral and 
spiritual realities^ when they were assured in the most solemn 
manner, that justification, sanctification, and preparation for 
heaven, all passed upon them, unconsciously, at the moment 
when they emerged from the baptismal pool !^^ 
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Art. V. — TTi^ Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah. By Joseph Addison 
Alexander, Professor of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey. New York and London: Wiley and Putman. 

The most important theological seminary in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, is that which is situated at Prince- 
ton, in New Jersey. This town is also the seat of Nassau College, 
which was established more than a century ago, was once presided 
over by Jonathan Edwards and Dr Witherspoon, and has done 
much to promote the diffusion of literature and science. The 
Nassau College of New Jersey, though not sectarian in its consti- 
tution, has always been substantially under the control of the 
Presbyterians; its arrangements embody efficient provision for 
superintending the religion and the morality of the students. 
It has always had a full and well-appointed Faculty of Arts, to 
which there has been more recently added a faculty of law. The 
theological seminary does not form an integral part of Nassau 
College, though an intimate practical connexion subsists between 
them. The seminary is under the immediate superintendence of 
the General Assembly, and its ordinary affairs are administered 
by a board of trustees appointed by that body. Indeed, the 
form in which the ecclesiastical questions agitated between the 
old school and the new school Presbyterians, and terminating at 
last in a division of the Presbyterian Church, were brought into 
the courts of law, was that of determining whether the annual 
election of trustees for the theological seminary made by the Old 
School assembly, or that made by the New School assembly, was 
the valid and legitimate one, under the charter of incorporation 
by which the seminary was established. The civil courts decided 
in favour of the Old School, and thus this valuable institution, 
which has an important bearing upon the interests of sound doctrine 
and true religion in the United States, remained, as we believe, 
under somewhat safer and better management than if the decision 
had been in favour of the other party. The theological seminary 
was established in 1812, and its professors have all distinguished 
themselves in theological literature, while their united labours 
have done much to promote the prosperity and efficiency of the 
American Presbyterian Church. The Biblical Repertory, chiefly 
conducted by the professors of the college and the theological 
seminary, is a periodical marked by great ability and learning, 
and ought to be better known in this country than it is. A se- 
lection of the theological articles in this periodical has recently 
been published in one volume under the title of " Princeton The- 
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ological Essays,'^ and we are bappv to learn that it has been 
extensively read in this country.* The theological seminary still 
enjoys the services of its first two professors, Dr Archibald Alex- 
ander and Dr Samuel Miller, who have spent thirty-five years 
in the discharge of most important duties, who have been ho- 
noured with great usefulness, and who, though now considerably 
beyond the ordinary limits of human life, are still prosecuting 
their labours in the full enjoyment of the respect and affection 
of all who know them. Dr Alexander is well known in this 
country by his works on the Evidences, and the Canons, and 
Dr Miller by his work on Church Government. Dr Charles 
Hodge has been for some time associated with these venerable 
men in the work of theological instruction, and he is possessed of 
talents and acquirements which fully qualify him to maintain the 
reputation of the seminary, and to exert a most beneficial influ- 
ence upon the Presbyterian Church. His commentary oa Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, though known in this country chiefly from 
an abridged edition, in which the most important critical matter 
has been omitted, is highly esteemed amongst all sound theolo- 
gians and competent critics.^ The author of the very valuable 
work which we are about to notice, is the junior member of the 
faculty of the theological seminary at Princeton, and we are de- 
lighted to find from the perusal of this book, that he too is pos- 
sessed of an ability and an erudition that eminently qualify him 
for discharging the duties of the ofiice which he fills, and for ren- 
dering important services to theological literature. 

The specific end for which this work was written, has been that 
of making the results of critical and philological research available 
for purposes of practical utility. The class of persons whose pro- 
fit has been consulted is chiefly that of pastors, who are furnished 
with a succedaneum for many costly books in this most excellent 
synopsis of the latest philological studies on Isaiah. Professor 
Alexander has done great service by his clear, and brief, and, we 
may add, very interesting exhibition of the views of an immense 
number of commentators. He has shown great tact in selecting 
and arranging the opinions of the multiplicity of authors, whose 
researches he was called on to exhibit in their results, so far at 
least as these results were fitted to instruct, even where they were 
not, in themselves, very valuable. He is characterized by calmness, 
and yet warmth of feeling; and his theology may always be de- 
pended upon. There is not much in the way of suggesting views 

* A second volume, containing a selection of articles on miscellaneous subjects o 
literature, science, and general interest, has likewise been published, but we have 
not had an opportunity of reading it. 

t The original edition appeared at ** Philadelphia, published by Grig and Elliott, 
1835." 
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of passages that might be called quite new; though his selection 
of translations, and his mode of putting the opinion of another 
often amount to the same thing as an original suggestion. We 
seldom see reason to differ from him in his interpretation of 
special clauses or sentences — his reasons are generally so obviously 
good — even when his after application of the drift of the whole 
appears to us unsatisfactory. The defects, we may venture to 
say, that will be felt existing in this work, are to be found in the 
author'*s conclusions as to what the prophecies in general aim at, 
not in his special criticisms. As a defender of Isaiah^s genuine- 
ness, and a successful inquirer into the grammatical signification 
of his language, and a contributor of rich materials for the expo- 
sition of these prophecies, Professor Alexander is ^^ facile princeps,^ 
His first volume contains " The Earlier Prophecies;'''' his second 
contains " the Later^'' and is more thoroughly critical than the 
first. The introduction to the first volume is full of excellent 
remark, discussing the use of " Prophet, Prophecy, and Pro- 
phesy," before coming to the particular subject of the book before 
him. In the course of that discussion, he refers to the Fathers 
as contrasting the maniacal excitement of heathen inspiration 
with that of the Hebrew prophets, whose peculiarities are calm- 
ness, self-possession, and active intelligence. We like his re- 
marks, though incidental, on this topic. It is, perhaps, not suf- 
ficiently noticed, that Inspiration could not be otherwise than 
calm and solemn. It proceeded directly from the Holy Ghost, 
and is not He calm, meek, and lowly? He is *' That Other com- 
forter,'" evidently bearing in his name a reference to the fact of his 
exhibiting the same attractive perfections as were manifested 
by Jesus. It could not, indeed, be otherwise; the persons of 
the Godhead are of one mind, and nature, and perfection; and 
he that has seen Christ has seen the Godhead. No doubt, too, 
it was in a mode and manner resembling what Jesus used, of 
whom it is written, " He shall not strive, nor cry, neither shall 
any man hear his voice in the streets." No doubt, we say, it was 
in such a manner that the Holy Ghost breathed inspiration on 
Paul in his prison at Rome, or on John in his Patmos exile. No 
excitement, no loud boisterous sound, no convulsive movement 
visible in a single feature of the inspired penmen; all, on the 
contrary, breathed deep, unutterably deep awe and solemnity, 
and peace — like Paradise in the cool of the day, when the voice 
of the Lord God was heard among its trees. The inspired pen- 
men wrote as calmly as if they had in that hour been sitting on 
the shore of the Sea of Glass. It was thus, we suppose, with 
David when he tuned his harp under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; so profound in these moments was the calm, that the 

VOL. XXI. NO. I. F 
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evil spirit felt as if breathing in the atmosphere of that holy 
heaven whence he was for ever exiled— especially when the holy 
words of some psalm accompanied the harp — and fled from Saul. 
Was it not thus, too, in the wilderness of Edom, when Elisha, 
preparing to utter the message of the Lord, said, '' Bring me a 
minstrer^! (2 Kings iii. 15.) And when the notes of the min- 
streFs harp had hushed the listening camp, was it not while 
calm peace reigned profound over the once tumultuous army, 
that now at length the Holy Spirit uttered, by Elisha, the mes- 
sage, *' Thus saith the Lord^^! Nor was it otherwise on the day 
of Pentecost. The '^ rushing mighty wind^^ was indeed heard 
as the Spirit of the Lord drew nigh ; for the Lord'^s presence 
always shakes the earth when he comes down. But, having 
come, he guided the Apostles to speak and act with perfect calm- 
ness, and self-possession, and meekness. The voice of '' the Com- 
forter'' was not different in tone from that of the " Consolation of 
Israel.'' And so it always was in Patmos; for no one can 
discover anything of what is often called ecstacy, in the beloved 
disciple. It was thus holy men of old spake when they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Professor Alexander's most successful scrutiny of German prin- 
ciples of exegesis, styled by themselves " Higher Criticism," is 
worthy of notice. Both in the introduction to vol. i., and in his 
second volume, when defending the Later Prophecies against 
those who would assign them to a pseudo- Isaiah, he has occasion 
to expose the inconsecutiveness of their reasoning, their arrogant 
assumptions, and their self-destructive theories. He manages 
his refutations admirably. We can only afford to give a few 
specimens. The convenience or caprice of a critic is often all 
that leads him to say that a passage is of later origin, or, mce 
versa; and then the mode of proving this is ridiculous and unfair. 

" A favourite process of the modern critics, and especially of some 
below the highest rank, is that of proving a negative by showing that a 
passage in a book is not the work of its rejected author, without attempt- 
ing to show whose it is. Some of the means employed for the attain- 
ment of this end might seem incredible, as serious attempts at argument, 
but for the formal gravity with which they are employed. Sometimes 
the demonstration is effected by enumerating forms of expression, which 
occur nowhere else in the undisputed works of the reputed author, and 
inferring that he therefore could not have employed them in the case 
under consideration. The iirst absurdity of this ratiocination lies in 
the very principle assumed, which is, in fact if not in form, that whatever 
any writer has said once, he must, as a general rule, have said again, if 
not repeatedly. Now, what can be more certain or notorious than the 
fact, that, what the greatest writers say most frequently, is that which is 
least characteristic, while the thoughts and expressions which are most 
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admired, quoted, and remembered, are, for the most part, things which 
could only be said once, which would not bear to be repeated, by them- 
selves or others ? What would be thought of an attempt to prove the 
Ars Poetica spurious, on the ground that the words < exlex^ sesquipe- 
dalioy cods, litura, guincunce; and the phrases purpureus pannusy ab 
ovo, lucidus ordOy callida junctura, norma loquendiy in medias res, 
incredulus odi, sagax verum, ad unguem, vivas voceSy ore rotundoy decies 
repetita, lavdaior temporisactiy the simile of the mountain and the mouse, 
and the proverbial saying, < occupat extremum scabies,* occur no where 
else in the writings of Horace ? But this case, strong as it is, affords a 
very insufficient illustration of the theory and practice of the German 
critics now in question. Not content with the assumption of a false and 
arbitrary list of identity, they make the application of it more unseason- 
able still, by rejecting every proof adduced in opposition to their doctrine, 
as itself suspicious, or unquestionably spurious. A parallel case would 
be that of a critic who, on being reminded that the phrase * ab ovo' is 
used in the same sense in the third sentence, and ad unguem in the first, 
should set the argument aside by referring both these compositions to 
the times of Juvenal or Persius. With equal justice the tenth eclogue of 
Virgil might be taken from him, by first rejecting the Georgics, and the 
last ten books of the i^neid, as unquestionably spurious, and then enu- 
merating all the single words, grammatical constructions, and peculiar 
idioms, to which no perfect counterparts are found in the remainder of his 
poems." (Introd. p. xxx.) 

The vague and indeterminate character of this criterion is evinc- 
ed by the diversity of its results. It is quite amusing to read one 
critic censuring what another critic of the same school greatly 
admires! One pronounces a clause fatal to the genuineness of a 
passage, while another adduces it as demonstratively in favour of 
it! Upon this point, however, Lowth, in his rash emendations 
of the text, has at times involved himself in the same censure, as 
when in chap. lii. 6, he rejects the second " therefore^ on the 
ground that it is unmeaning aud superfluous, and unquestionably 
to be expunged, while all other writers hold it to be pregnant 
and emphatic. But this is quite a trifle to the arbitrary deci- 
sions of some interpreters on the genuineness of passages. On 
chap, xlvii. 4, Eichhorn coolly declares that the verse is " a de- 
vout reflection of some Jewish reader, accidentally transplanted 
from the margin to the text.''* Gesenius, on chap. liv. 15, first of 
all translates ^n ^^ ' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ notes this use of it as a proof 

of the later date of that prophecy, since that is a Chaldee sense ! 
Ewald marks the whole passage from chap. lii. 13, to the end of 
chap, liii., as the work of some older writer than the Great Un- 

* Should not the Author be cautious of such a sentence as occurs liv. 6, ^ It does 
not seem to form a part of what the writer meant at first to say, but is a kind of after- 
thoaght" 
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known, who wrote the rest; and this he does with confidence, and 
yet without one attempt at proof, just saying it was so stuck 
in, without there being any way of accounting for its appearance. 
There is an important and satisfactory examination of the her- 
meneutical principles that may safely be adopted, in the midst of 
which we could not help being pleased to find this as one. 

^' In conformity with what has just been stated as the only valid prin- 
ciple of criticism in the technical or strict sense, the latos of interpretation 
may be well defined to be those of common sensey controlled by a regard 
to the Divine authority and inspiration of the book, considered as a fact 
already established, or received as true." P. xliii. 

The writer is somewhat hard on the system of Parallelisms. 
He designates the mode of printing Isaiah in lines as ^' fantastic 
and injurious." The prophetic style is not properly poetry, but 
a mixed, intermediate style ; and undoubtedly there do exist ob- 
jections to the system of parallel lines, while the advantages are 
very trifling. He has given a useful notice of writers on Isaiah 
in his Introduction ; and occasionally, in the course of his work, 
his touches are excellent. Thus, quoting Clericus^ he does it 
with the remark, '^ Who may speai with certainty whenever the 
question in dispute is a question not of doctrine, or experience^ but of 
taste?"* Again: — ** Ewald, it is true, passes it by in silence, as he 
usually does when he has nothing else to suggest, but what has al- 
ready been said by his predecessors,'*'* Again: — " J, D. Michaelis, 
in his usual ostentatious manner, declares himself incompetent to 
understand this; and as he says himself of Kennicott elsewhere, 
seems to wonder that anybody else should be so bold as to understand 
it better than himself^"* p. 363. Passing to Vitringa, — "These 
melancholy triflings, on his part, of one of the most able, learned, or- 
thodox, devout, accomplished, and, with this exception, sensible inter- 
preters of Scripture that the world has ever seen, or can expect to 
see again^"* p. 379. (Is not this too high?) Once more: — " Gese- 
nius, whose ipse dixit loses much of its authority in consequence of 
his own frequent changes of opinion upon insufficient grounds, or 
none at alir p. 291. Notices like these enliven a synoptical com- 
mentary such as this, while they help our judgment; and a judicious 
selection, occasionally, of the interpreter's own expressions, gives 
a varied colouring to the whole, which " Poli Synopsis,^'* in its 
length and breadth, is entirely destitute of. 

The introduction to the " Later Prophecies'' abounds in excel- 
lent observation and convincing reasoning. In exposing the ab- 
surdities of the " Higher Criticism," — which considers all from 
chap. xl. to the end, as a composition of some other than the true 
Isaiah, but cannot name or suggest who the individual might 
possibly be, — we find ourselves instructed, as well as satisfied. As 
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a defence of the genuineness of these chapters, it is quite com- 
plete. So uncertain is the criticism of these capricious discover- 
ers, that " every one of the later writers rejects some of the examples 
cited hy his predecessors as irrelevant^ and not seldom with expres- 
sions of contempt,^ And as to the " pseudo-Isaiah,'' if these pro- 
ductions are the work of a writer whom all admit to exhibit the 
highest genius, and of whose name and personality there is left 
not a trace, though his writings were so well known and prized,* 
it is a phenomenon in literary history, compared with which, the 
mystery of Junius is as nothing. And yet the " Higher Criti- 
cism'' pretends to discover, first of all, that these later chapters 
are all the undoubted work of one man, and next, that this one 
man could not be Isaiah! How plainly do we see the enmity of 
the carnal mind ! It is because there is in these records such a 
full record of inspired prediction, that rationalists will not be- 
lieve. 

We have sometimes thought that we could trace a most natural 
progress in the prophecies of Isaiah, considered chiefly as to their 
accordance with the prophet's own feelings, and state of mind. 
We think we can see the Lord's dealings with the man Isaiah, as 
well as with the prophet. Just as the pastor'^s character is affected 
by his experience as a man, so it is equally true that the man is 
often materially affected by his pastoral experience. It is this 
that seems to be traceable in Isaiah. The man Isaiah is trained 
and moulded to superior holiness, and for a greater work of faith 
and patience, by the manner in which he was dealt with in his 
prophetic office. In the days of Uzziah, he appears before us be- 
ginning his career. This he does like Moses, — "Hear, O ye 
heavens, and give ear, O earth," &c.; and the strain of prophecy 
rises and falls according to the time. Thus he began ; but this 
was only his entrance into the school where " Holy men spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost." Uzziah's reign closed, and 
Joatham was on the throne, when new scenes and new trials 
might await Isaiah; accordingly, for this he is prepared. In 
chap, vi., he is led away, in the spirit, (perhaps while in the tem- 
ple,) to see things within the veil : he is dealt with closely and 
personally, and sent forth anew to minister with fresh grace. He 
needed it all; for in chapter vii. we find him, under Ahaz^s reign, 
among the people, when their hearts were moved, as the leaves 
by the wind, at the rumour of political changes. He is to act a 
part: he is sent to meet the king at the Upper Pool, and then 
Israel hears of Emmanml. He returns home, and in the bosom 
of his family we see him writing on the great roll, " Mahershallal- 
hashbaz ;" so that his domestic circle is now solemnized by the 
shadow of public events that are rushing on. It is after all this. 
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that burden upon burden comes to him from the Lord, — Baby- 
Ion — Dumah — Egypt. But the Lord has new lessons and new 
work. In chap, xx., Tartan, the general of Assyria, comes, and 
the prophet walks in sackcloth in sight of all; how long, it is not 
easy to say, but at all events, this was a sorer trial of faith and 
patience than any he had yet borne. But his reward follows, — 
new visions in succession, during each of which he no doubt was 
in close fellowship with his God, like Moses on Horeb. Then 
came the great day of Sennacherib^s invasion, a crisis unparal- 
leled as yet in Jerusalem's history. The prophet stands between 
God and his king and people, taught more, but suffering more 
in awful exercise of spirit. No less so during Hezekiah's sickness, 
and the miraculous going back of the sun, as if the days of 
Joshua had returned. In all these" scenes, Isaiah was a large 
partaker. By all this, he has been moulded and framed. There 
was a singular peace and calmness now no doubt in his character, 
the result of what he had gone through; and in accordance with 
this, his after prophecies are just what we might have expected. 
They flow smoothly, but how deep and full! How natural that 
it should be so! It is after many a trial, after many a severe 
test of obedience, after thorns in the flesh had taught the man 
of God never to be exalted, after many a visit of the Holy Spirit^ 
after every varied kind of preparation, — ^it is after all this that 
we find him uttering prophecies so deep and full. Besides, is 
not vision upon vision — the long succession of glowing scenes, 
and glorious views of God's ways upon the earth, — is this not 
farther intended to prepare* the man of God for the days of his 
old age! for the days of Manasseh! for the hour of his martyr- 
dom? 

We have said that his critical work is interesting. It is so 
throughout, and often the translation is felicitous, and the sense 
is always put before us in an expressive form. Thus ch. iii. 17, 
a new force appears in the clause when thus given : — " So sinks 
the loftiness of man, and bows the pride of men, and Jehovah 
alone is exialted in that day.*" So, ch. v. 1: — "I will sing if you 
please, (i. 0., let us sing, I pray you,) of my friend, (i. e.j con- 
cerning him,) my friend's song of the vineyard," (i. e,y concerning 
it). It is thus he gives the literal force of the words in ch. xxii. 
17: — " Behold, Jehovah is casting thee a cast, oh man, and co- 
vering thee a covering ; rolling, he will roll thee in a roll, like a 
ball thrown into spacious ground." A defence and explanation 
of his rendering are afterwards given. The following is another 
instance, ch. xxx. 14:—" And it (the wall) is broken, like the 
breaking of a potter's vessel, (any vessel of earthenware) broken 
unsparingly, (or, without mercy) so that there is not found in its 
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fracture, (or, among its fragments) a sherd to take up fire from 
a hearth, and to skim (or dip up) water from a pool." His ren- 
dering of eh. xxxiv. 12 to the end is curious, and worthy of 
attention, but we do not dwell on it, as our object is rather to 
give an idea of his general manner as an interpreter. In ch. xl., 
after a strict examination of the words, he subjoins the following 
paraphrase of ver. 6-8. " A voice says. Cry I And another voice 
says. What shall I cry, (i. ^., to what purpose can I cry or utter 
promises like those recorded ver. 1-5) since all flesh is grass. The 
grass withereth,'' &c. " Surely the people is grass," (and cannot 
be expected to witness the fulfilment of these promises.) But 
the first voice says again: — "The grass does wither, and the 
flower does fade; but these events depend not on the life of man, 
but on the word of God, and the word of God shalHstand for 
ever." He thus briefly explains ch. xliv. 4: — ^^ And they shall 
spring in the midst of grass^ like willows on (or by) the water- 
courses. The simple meaning of the whole verse is, They^shall 
grow as willows grow among the grass, i. e., in a moist or marshy 
spot. The question, who are meant by the grass, as distinguished 
from the willows, is absurd. It might as well be asked, when an 
object is compared to the rose of Sharon, what is meant by 
Sharon as distinguished from the rosef^ In endeavouring to 
settle the meaning of " the land of Sinim," in ch. xlix. 12, there 
is given us a very long and disproportionate (we should be in- 
clined to say) account of what has been written to prove " the 
land of Sinim" to be no other than China. Our author finds out 
in this way a strong reason of hope for missionary efforts in China, 
but has no idea that there is any special reference to the Jews 
there. We think it is of the Jews directly and specially in that 
region that the passage speaks; but, whether to Jew or Gentile, 
in either view the subject is interesting, and worthy of attention. 
Weighty reasons exist against the application of the word to 
^''Syene^'' in Egypt, as has often been attempted; and few will think 
Matthew Henry's idea probable, that Sinim was a Babylonian 
province; and fewer still stay to refute Adam Clarke'^s suggestion, 
that the word means " castles or woods," and indicates a woody 
country, perhaps North America! There is a tribe spoken of 
"the Sinites," in Gen. x. 17, but they soon disappeared, and 
were never more than a few people; not a region. 

" The only remaining explanation which will be referred to is, that the 
land of Sinim is China, as maintained by Manasseh Ben Israel, * Men- 

* So common is this opinion among the Jews, that we remember asking a Jew how 
he would express in Hebrew " the tea-leaf 1** His reply was Q*^3D V^MTD Xt^VT\ 

••IV %• •• •• T T 

^ the leaf from the land of Sinim." It is not rare to find Jews who believe that 
their brethren of the Ten Tribes are in the land of Sinim. 
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tanus, Calmet, Gesenius, Winerir, Mauver, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, 
Hendewerke, Knobel, and Beck. An objection to this interpretation is sug- 
gested to some minds by its resemblance to an etymological conceit, 
rounded merely on an assonance of names. It was probably this pre- 
judice which caused it to be spoken of with such contempt by Grotius, 
Clericus, and Vitringa. But in modern times the current has completely 
changed, and this despised notion has been warmly espoused, not only 
by the most distinguished writers on Isaiah, (RosenmuUer and Ewald 
being the only exceptions in the German school), but by the most emi- 
nent comparative philologists, such as I^ngle's, Lassen, and others, who 
have investigated the question as one of historical and literary interest. 
The only plausible objections which are still urged against it may be re- 
duced to two. The first is, that China was unknown to the Jews at the 
date of the prophecy. To this it may be answered, 6rst, That no one 
who believes in the inspiration of the prophets can refuse to admit the 
possibility of such a prediction, even if the fact were so ; and, secondly, 
That in all probability China was known to the Jews at a very early pe- 
riod. The rashness of asserting a negative in such cases has been clearly 
proved by the modern discovery of porcelain vessels with Chinese in- 
scriptions in the monuments of Thebes. But it is still objected, that 
* the name Sinim is not that used by the Chinese themselves, nor by other 
nations until long after the date of this prophecy, it having been derived 
from a family which did not ascend the throne until about 246 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. It is remarkable how readily this date in Chi- 
nese history is taken for granted as undoubtedly correct, by those who 
wish to use it for an argument, although it rests upon a dark and dubi- 
ous tradition of a distant, unknown country, — although the very text 
before us renders it doubtful, — although the universal prevalence of the 
name Sin, Chin, or Jin, throughout western and southern Asia, from time 
immemorial, presupposes an antiquity still more remote, — and although 
Chinese historians themselves record, that the family from which the 
name derives its origin, for ages before it ruled the empire, ruled a pro- 
vince or kingdom on the western frontier, whence the name might easily 
have been extended to the western nations. There are, in fact, few cases 
of a name being more extensively or longer prevalent than that of China, 
the very form which it exhibits in the Sanscrit, the mother language of 
southern Asia. That the Chinese themselves have never used it, al- 
though acquainted with it, is nothing to the purpose. A Hebrew writer 
would of course use the name familiar in the west of Asia. This uni- 
versal name it allowed to be essentially identical with v^q by the high- 
est philological authorities. There is, therefore, no conclusive force in 
either of the arguments advanced against the explanation of the name* 
As positive reasons on the other side, besides the main one drawn from 
the coincidence of name, may be mentioned the agreement of so many 
different and independent writers, and the appropriateness of the expls' 
nation to the context. Under the first head may be classed precisely 
those philologists whose peculiar studies best entitle them to speak with 
authority on such a point, and those German commentators on Isaiah 
who are most accustomed to differ among themselves and with the older 
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writers, especially where any thing is likely to be added by a proposed 
interpretation to the strength of revelation, or, rather, to the clearness 
of its evidences* Prejudice and interest would certainly have led this 
class of writers to oppose rather than favour a hypothesis which tends to 
identify the subject of this prophecy with China, the great object of mis- 
sionary effort at the present day. The other confirmation is afforded by 
the suitableness of the sense thus evolved to the connexion. If the land 
of Sinim meant the wilderness of Sin, or even Egypt, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to give a satisfactory solution of its singular posi- 
tion here, as one of the great quarters or divisions of the world. But if 
it meant China, that extreme limit of the eastern world, — that hive of 
nations, supposed to comprehend a third part of the human race, — ^the 
enigma explains itself. Even to us there would be nothing unintelligible 
or absurd, however strange or novel, in the combination, north, west, 
south, and China. On the whole, then, a hypothesis which solves all 
difficulties, satisfies the claims of philology and history, unites the suf- 
frages of the most independent schools and parties, fully meets the re- 
quisitions of the text and context, and opens a glorious field of expec- 
tation and of e£Port to the Church, may be safely regarded as the true 
one." 

We shall not spend time in giving examples of his sarcastic 
refutation of such absurd views as that of Koppe on ch. Iv. 2, 
applying the verse to the bad bread which the Jews were com- 
pelled to eat in Babylonia! But let us give a few cases where 
the full sense of important passages seems to have been over- 
looked. We find ch. Ixiv. 22, often quoted, but often quoted 
with a supposed amendment. It runs, — " I have blotted out 
as a thick cloud thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins;" but 
many think they improve the verse by putting the thick cloud 
last. They overlook the true force of the words. The Lord 
declares his full forgiveness ; forgiveness that leaves not a stain 
remaining. I have blotted out thy transgressions as the sun 
would break through and scatter a thick cloud ; nay, more, it 
is like the sun dissolving and dissipating even the thin cloud or 
vapour that might still be lingering in the sky, so that not even 
the vestige remains of what formed a veil between you and God. 
It is thus the prophet describes complete forgiveness, the entire 
pardon of sin, and the delivering of the soul from the slightest 
stain. Not a thread of the veil is left, not a breath of the 
vapour. The thick cloud melts into vapour, and the vapour is 
dissolved — a clear blue sky remains, and a cloudless sun. There 
is another passage often misunderstood (and Professor Alexander 
does not seem to us to give clear light upon it), connected with 
the interpretation of several authors, and therefore the more im- 
portant. It is ch. xlii. 3, 4, — " He will bring forth judgment 
unto victory — he shall set judgment in the earth." There are 
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several similar passages, which evidently are of the same import ; 
as those in John xii. 31, '^ Now is the Judgment of this world;'' 
and John xvi. 11, ^^ Of judprnenty because the prince of this world 
is judged.'*'' In all these let ^^jadgmenf^ be taken in the sense 
of Grod's decision in the case of the dispute so long pending on 
earth. It is admitted that this sense of *''' judgmevU'" for decision 
of a cause is quite authorised. In lix. 9, '^judgment is far from 
us,^' is explained as the decision between them and their enemies, 
which God would make when he delivered them. Now, carry 
out this sense, and how easily it solves the difficulties of the 
other passages. It does this so easily, that we cannot help 
feeling that this is the key. Thus; '^ a bruised reed he will not 
break, and the smoking flax he will not quench ; he will bring 
forth the decision of the cause to (in favour of) the truth'*'' — or as 
the sense is given in Matthew xii. 20, "unto victory."" And 
then, " he shall not be dim, nor shall he be crushed, till he shall 
set the decision of the com in the earth;'' that is, till he has fairly 
manifested the triumph of the cause he undertook. And is not 
this the very sense of John xii. 31, "Now is (by these present 
sufferings is brought about) the decision of this wor^s case." 
It is of this that the Holy Spirit convinces the world, viz., of the 
decision of the case, as seen in the ruin of the Prince of this 
world. 

The anti- Jewish prejudices of Professor Alexander are strong. 
Would our readers believe it, that he does not find (so far as we 
remember) one single passage in all Isaiah that, without doubt, 
refers to a future restoration of the Jews? He wishes to main- 
tain the negative position, that the truth of the glorious things 
foretold in Isaiah is not suspended on IsraePs future destiny, 
but may all be fulfilled in the general state of the church in the 
latter days. He wishes it to be granted that, because Zion and 
Jerusalem did in former days mark out the church of God, inas- 
much as it was in these localities that it had its seat, therefore, 
these terms and such others, as Israel^ mean throughout no more 
than the church of God, and not the place or people once known 
by these names. If we granted this, of course he so far carries his 
point ; but we demand proof of this limited meaning. He has none 
to give. He is not altogether fair to Dr Henderson on several 
occasions, dealing frequent blows at his supposed inconsistency, 
just because Professor Alexander has failed to remember that 
literal interpretation of the future no more excludes the use of 
metaphorical terms than the literal fulfilment of the past. We 
assert that the occurrence of metaphorical terms does not invali- 
date the literality of the passage by any means; unless he means 
to say that Sennacherib was no real man, nor his army a literal 
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army, because there happens to occur this metaphor in the pro- 
phecy of his reign, " I will put my hook in thy nose, and my 
bridle in thy lips," (xvii. 29). The consequence of this anti-Jew- 
ish tendency is, we find generalities substituted for special facts, 
or, in other words, abstract statements regarding the future state 
of the world are given as being all we can gather from the de- 
tails of prophecy. These volumes are no help to any one in 
discovering to whom or to what the language of the record ap- 
plies.* His interpretation of the drift of chaps, xviii. xxiv. xxvii. 
xxxiv. and Ixvi. might be specified as peculiarly unsatisfactory. 

Passing, however, from this topic — ^the discussion of which 
would require wider space than we can spare— there is one other 
view of Professor Alexander which we notice as doubtful. He 
evidently feels as if it helped to clear up difiiculties in several 
cases, but we exceedingly doubt its truth. He thinks that 
he sees occasionally '' the Head'''' Christ, and his people, ^' the 
memberSy'* interchanged. One portion of a prophecy belongs more 
especially to the Head^ another to the members^ and yet both may 
be addressed under the one name^ " My Servant," because of the 
union between them. Now, we no way doubt the doctrine of 
Christ and his members being thus united, or that there is a 
community, so to speak, of feeling and interests between them. 
But we are not convinced that this truth appears to view in 
Isaiah^s predictions regarding the Lord'^s servant* We are far 
from convinced of it, and we are jealous of it. We think, too, 
it partakes of the indefinite, vague application of passages which 
we have already noticed as the result of the anti-Jewish theory. 
It is not required anywhere. There is no passage that abso- 
lutely requires the adoption of this theory. We think we see 
plainly enough that the author was led to be fond of it from the 
idea that it did relieve from difficulties; for in ch. xlix. 1, he no- 
tices as in favour of the supposition that the speaker is the 
chosen people, " the aid which this hypothesis affords in the inter- 
pretation of the third verse." He at length, in that passage, 
blends the two interpretations, and finds the Head saying, 
'' Hearken, ye isles, unto me, Jehovah hath called me from the 
womb;" while in ver. 3, the Body with its Head (the complex per- 
son) is addressed in the words, " Thou art my servant, O Israel, 
in whom I will be glorified." All this seems to us quite uncalled 
for. The old interpretation, that " Israel" is one of Christ's 
names, being more than sufficient to remove every difficulty. 
The case in ch. 1. 4, ^' the Lord God hath given me the tongue 

* The application of Dirn " the people/' to any but to Israel^ seems undeniable, 
in spite of the doubt cast on it, ch. xlii. 5, as even that passage is so understood by 
some — Israel and the rest of the world being two classes. 
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of the learned/^ is even less in favour of any such idea— far from 
requiring it. But, again; this theory is not a safe one. For if in 
eh. 1. 4, the Body as well as the Head be meant, then it is the 
Body as well as the Head that says, ver. 2, 3, '^ Is my hand short- 
ened at all. I clothe the heavens in blackness.^ Nay, but more. 
Professor Alexander goes the length of saying, that in ch. Ixi. 1, 
" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because Jehovah hath 
anointed me,^^ &o. Christ is not the direct and only subject of the 
prophecy; there is a secondary reference to the prophets as re- 
presentatives of Israel. And this he defends by such blended 
references as he thinks he finds in what we quoted, chap. xlix. 
But how, it may be asked, does he deal with a passage like ch. 
Hi. 13, and ch. liii. Just by applying the arbitrary rule, viz., that 
the idea of the Body recedes and that of the Head becomes ex- 
clusively conspicuous, when the terms imply freedom from imper- 
fection, deity, or infinite merit ! (p. 50, vol. ii.) Now, is it not 
plain that this rule is most capricious! It is unlike Professor 
Alexander's careful and solid mode of interpretation in all other 
oases. He lays down the principle of settling the meaning of 
terms, not by the usage of language, nor even by its context, but 
by a petitio principii (as an opponent might justly call it) to 
the effect that the same words must mean different things, be- 
cause of an a priori difiiculty in supposing them all to refer to 
one and the same subject only. We do not see what is to hinder 
an evil-minded commentator applying the principle to ch. Hi. 1 2, 
and to destroy the view of a suffering Saviour, by blending all 
that is spoken of him, and all the expiatory work that follows, with 
the Body — if " my servant'*^ or " servant of the Lord'''' may be thus 
interchanged. And once more, it is unauthorised. It is an hypo- 
thesis to get rid of some few difiiculties, but an hypothesis un- 
supported by a shadow of proof from Scripture itself. We were 
amazed beyond measure at Professor Alexander s attempting to 
adduce the authority of Paul and Barnabas in ch. xUx. 6. He 
actually asserts that Paul and Barnabas in Acts xiii. 47, assumed 
his principle! And where does he find this said! Why, they 
said to the Jews, " It was necessary that the Word of God should 
first have been spoken to you; but seeing ye put it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo! we turn to the 
Gentiles, for so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set 
thee to be a light of the nations, that thou shouldst be for salva- 
tion to the ends of the earth.'' He lays the stress upon ^^ for so 
has the Lord commanded us," as if that meant that the person 
addressed in the prophecy, " I have set thee,'" were the complex 
person, the Head and the Body. Does he not see that the apostle's 
words lead to a very different view ? They say to this effect — 
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We find in prophecy thatCbriBt was to be ^ni first to the tribes 
of Israel, but we also find that this field of labour was not to be 
the only one; nay, we find the sending of Messiah to the tribes 
of Israel called a " light thing.^' We infer, therefore, that it is 
the Lord's will and command that it be preached to the wide 
world; and so indeed we find it written, ^^ I have set thee for a 
light to the Gentiles.^' It is not at all in the " Thee'"'' that they 
find their authority; they find it in the scope of the prophecy as 
a declaration of Messiah being ^r^^ sent to Israel, and then to the 
wide world. We were scarcely less amazed to find Professor 
Alexander again claiming in support of his hypothesis Paul's 
authority in 2 Cor. v. 1 , 2. Does he not see that Paul is there 
setting forth the grace of God, in connection with his statement 
in the close of the preceding chapter, " to wit, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself! It is to this and some 
similar statements that he is referring, when he beseeches the Co- 
rinthians not to receive the grace of God in vain. And having 
aaid this, he follows up all by quoting a proof of God's gracious posi- 
tion toward sinners in his Son, and does so with a view to warn 
them by the quotation that their time for accepting his grace was 
the present moment. The passage he quotes is Isa. xlix. 8, where 
the Father says to the Son, ^^ I have heard thee in a time ac- 
cepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee;'' 
telling him that there would be acceptance and well-pleasedness 
on the Father's part. Having quoted this, Paul adds, " Behold, 
now is the accepted time." Now^ in our day, has the sacrifice 
been offered, and presented, and is before the Father: Behold, 
then, your opportunity! How can these words, by any possi- 
bility, prove that Paul himself and his fellow-apostles were meant 
by " I have heard Thee! T'* This is not a case at all resembling 
the Book of Psalms; for the object of such predictions as these of 
Isaiah was very different from the Psalms. The Psalms have no 
defined historical element, and are given as sacred poetry; Isaiah 
is specific and definite in his predictions. And while we have 
New Testament authority for interpreting the Psalms somewhat 
in the way of the Head and the Body^ we have not one trace of 
authority for doing so in the case of Prophecies whose very 
object was to be special and full. 

But while we thought it needful to express dissent from some 
points in these volumes, we feel certain that no work on Isaiah 
has appeared more fitted to be useful in elucidating this portion 
of the word. Students and pastors will often refer to its contents, 
to glean materials for a well-considered judgment on the various 
portions of this book. And few books of the Old Testament are 
likely to be more frequently resorted to and studied; not because 
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of the magnificence of its style, but because of the magnificent 
scenes and glorious truths that called for such a style. Here, if 
any where, to the practised discerning eye of Quintilian (looking 
only to the genius of the prophet, apart from inspiration), there 
would undoubtedly have appeared that ^^ splendor rerum etmagni- 
iudo causarum^ qum et ipsa plurimum ehquentiw prwstcmt. Crescit 
enim nrnplitudine rerum vis ingenii ; nee quisquam claram ei 
illustrem orationem efficere potest nisi qui causam parem invenit^ 



Art. VI. — Memoir of the Life o/'Elizabbth Fry. Edited by two 
of her Daughters. Vol. i. London, 1847. 

In our last number, we ofiered a sketch of John Foster, the 
Christian who thought more and did less than any other of his day. 
Elizabeth Fry, we would call the Christian who did most, yet 
thought least of all her cotemporaries: and we would now devote 
a few pages to the delineation of her singular history. Let us 
not be misunderstood, however, as if, in thus broadly stating the 
antipodal character of those two individuals, we could be so un- 
guarded as to insinuate, that the one was no more than an in- 
tellectual recluse, and the other nothing else than a benevolent 
enthusiast. The truth is, that all John Foster'*s imaginings had 
a practical tendency, though he wanted the energetic ardour that 
was necessary to bring them into action. And under all Eliza- 
beth Fry's operations there may be traced a substratum of sa- 
gacious wisdom, though it is obviously the result of intuitive 
perception, rather than of well-linked argument. Still we are 
quite warranted in contrasting them as we have done, and saying 
of the Baptist, that in speculation he was pre-eminent — ^in phi- 
lanthropy defective; of the Quaker, that, without adding one 
thought to our existing capital, she has filled earth and heaven 
with the fragrance of her holy deeds. 

Mrs Fry, daughter of Mr Gurney of Earlham, and sister to 
the late J. J. Gurney, was bom in 1780, at Norwich. Though 
bred as a Quaker, it is apparent that all the gratifications of 
refined and voluptuous luxury were at her command, and at once 
freely enjoyed and deeply relished until she had touched the 
verge of womanhood. Always pure, dignified, and afiectionate, 
it was still the world she loved — the world in all its amusements, 
and frivolities, and hopes. And not only was God postponed 
to the things of the flesh; it would seem as if, for a season, He 
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was resisted and renounced on the principles of Infidelity. With 
much in her character that was amiable and bright, Mrs Gumey, 
the mother of Elizabeth Fry, was far from being decided in her 
religious views ; among the Quakers of her period, too, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was much discountenanced ; and the 
Society of Norwich was celebrated equally for its refinement and 
its scepticism. These were most deleterious influences; and 
Elizabeth Fry inhaled the contagion. How deep that virus pe- 
netrated, we are not informed. But neither herself nor her 
biographers conceal this fact, that for a time she adopted the 
views of those among whom she was revelling the days of her 
youth, and sought to make unbelief the handmaid of gaiety and 
mirth. 

** When about fourteen, I had very sceptical, or deistical principles." 
" I was proud and vain till I was seventeen." " It was my lot in very 
early life to be much in company with Deists, and to be a rather warm 
advocate for their doctrines." <* I must die I I shall die I Wonderful I 
Death is beyond comprehension. To leave life and all its interests, and 
be almost forgotten by those we love. What a comfort must a real faith 
in religion be in the hour of death! I have a notion of such a thing, but 
I am sorry to say, I have no real faith in any sort of religion." 

At seventeen, however, we can perceive a very important, 
though not a regenerative change upon Elizabeth Fry's feelings 
and purposes; for, whilst hitherto she had lived to herself, and 
seemed to think that she could do without Ood, she has left this 
striking memorandum of her experience from this date. 

" I can say one thing — Since my heart was touched at the age of 
seventeen, / believe I never have awakened from sleep in sicknessy or in 
health, by day or by night, without my first waking thought beingy how 
best I might serve my Lord^^ P. viii. 

The soul was touched. The Father had begun to draw, though 
it was still, and long after, the day of small things. Elizabeth 
Fry did feel that the world had no water for the thirst of the 
inner man, no occupation, any more than peace, for her venturou9 
spirit. And it is worthy of being mentioned, as showing God's 
sovereignty, not only in the objects of his favour, but likewise in 
the selection of the instruments wherewith he works, that the 
change of which we have been speaking, was in part due to the 
friendly counsels of a Papist, Mr Pritchford, and partly to the 
warm-hearted kindness of Mrs Schimraelpenninck, the Moravian. 

The wedge that was to separate Elizabeth Fry from a world 
of hilarity and fashion, had been inserted. It was William 
Savory, a Quaker from America, however, that drove it home. 
This man, though a close-buttoned Friend, seems to have been a 
devoted Christian; and the mild asceticism of his character ope- 
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rated ^like a charm on Miss Oumey. From the day she heard 
him preach, ^^ her love of pleasure and the world seemed gone,"" 
and she could touchingly add, " I have had a faint light spread 
over my mind."*^ Before this, she could say, ^^ even if I thonght 
all the Bible was true, I do not think I could make myself fed 
it." But now she writes, '* William Savery has given me a sti- 
mulant to virtue.'" " To-day I have felt that there is a Ood.'' 
" I have longed for virtue. I hope to be truly virtuous.^' " I 
feel that there is a God and Immortality. Happy, happy, 
thought !" But her state of mind will be best seen in the follow- 
ing extract— 

*' Since I was fourteen years old, I had very deistical principles. I 
seldom or never thought of religion, and altogether I was a negatively 
good character, and having naturally good dispositions, had not much to 
contend with. I gave way freely to the weakness of youth. I was flirt- 
ing, idle, and rather proud and vain, till I was seventeen. I found I 
wanted a better stimulus to virtue. I felt my mind capable of better 
things; but I could not exert it till several of my friends wished I would 
read books on Orristianity. I said, till I felt the want of religion myself) 
I would not read books of that kind ; but if ever I did, I would judge 
clearly for myself by reading the New Testament, and when I had seen 
for myself, I would then see what others said. About this time I never 
missed, I believe, a week, or a few nights, without dreaming. I was 
nearly being washed away by the sea — sometimes in one way, and some- 
times in another — and I felt all the terror of being drowned, or hope of 
being saved. At last I dreamed it so often, that I told many of the fa- 
mily what a strange dream I had, and how near I was being lost. After 
I had gone on this way for some months, William Savery came from 
America to Norwich. I had begun to read the Testament with reflec- 
tions of my own, and he suddenly opened, as it were, my eyes to see 
religion. But again, they almost closed. I went on dreaming the 
dream. The day when I felt I had really and truly got true and real 
faith, that night I dreamed the sea was coming, as usual, to wash vqr 
away, but I was beyond its reach. Since that night, I do not remember 
having dreamed the dream. All I can say is, I admire it; I am glad I 
have had it, and I have a sort of faith in it. It may be the work of 
chance, but I do not think it is. What a blessed thought to think it 
comes from heaven." P. 46. 

This is not the only place in which Elizabeth Fry introduces 
her Dream, and indicates the weight she must have attached to 
it. It evidently left permanent effects upon her mind, and in- 
stead of smiling upon it as a feminine hallucination, we would 
rather view it as among " the all things'' which wrought unitedly 
for her good, by quickening her spiritual susceptibility. For 
shortly after, we find her writing, " if I give way to the reli- 
gious feelings to which I am inclined — and I believe much m 
inspiration — I feel confident that I should find true humility 
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and humble waiting on the Almighty, the only way of feeling 
that inward sense of the beauties and the comforts of true reli- 
gion. It spreads a sweet veil over the evils of life. It is to me 
the first of feelings — the state of devotion ' that absolutely makes 
you weep is most fine.'" " My longings to be better, are only 
known to a superior power, who, I trust, will in due time have 
mercy on me." And again, 

" 1 wholly gave up, on my own ground, attending all public places of 
amusement. I saw they tended to promote evil. Therefore even if I 
could attend them without being hurt myself, I felt, in entering them, I 
lent my aid to promote that which I was sure, from what I saw, hurt 
others — led many from the paths of chastity, and brought them into 
much sin — particularly those who had to act in plays.*' P. 40. 

Had Christ been presented to the view of Elizabeth Fry at 
this stage of her experience, we feel confident that she would 
have embraced him at once for the sanctification and the for- 
giveness of which she had begun to learn the urgent need. 
Sin was her burden, and holiness her desire. Earth had now 
become an unsown wilderness, and she was looking for a home. 
She had proved how empty the creature is, and the idea of God's 
fulness seemed ready to break upon her yearning soul. But 
there was none at hand to preach the gospel, and for many an 
irksome and perilous year she confounded the work of the Spi- 
rit in us with the work of Christ for us, and strove to consoli- 
date her hope on the influences of sanctifying grace, instead of a 
free pardon gotten at the Cross. 

" What little religion I have felt has been owing to my giving way, 
quietly and humbly, to my feelings." P. 36. ** I read my favourite chap- 
ter, the 15th of Corinthians." " Thanks to the Almighty, He has formed 
us for eternal glory if we will be sufficiently melted down to be moulded 
into the right form." P. 59. ** Works are required, and I believe true 
faith hardly attainable without them." P. 64. " I believe the formation 
of my mind is such, that it requires the bonds and ties of Quakerism to 
fit it for immortality." " I feel little progress in the paths of virtue, — 
keeping up the watch, and dependence upon God, is so difiicult. It is 
hard work to look only to the true Source in our hearts.'* (1808.) " I 
believe it is through Christ we are saved, but I would not have that les- 
sen our diligence to work out our salvation, for I believe those who en- 
deavour to follow Him are enabled to have faith, and have an interest in 
that power that can save." (1809.) "^Catherine pointed out to my (dy- 
ing) father the precious promise, * to him who forgives much shall much 
be forgiven,' as applying particularly to his case. This was to him a 
beaming consolation, and he replied, ' ^^vr men have forgiven more than 
I have.' " (1810.) " If the heart become sanctified by the great < I Am,' 
and is brought low before him, and our wills be brought into subjection 
to the Divine Will, then the great work appears to be accomplished in 
us." (181 1.) " Experience has taught me that Christ in me, or his sav- 
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ing and anointing power in me, is indeed my only hope of glory I look 
not to myself, but to that within me, that has, to my admiration, proved 
my present help, and enabled me to do what of myself I could not have 
done." (1812.) " Hove the Lord above all, who, I believe, has proved 
a Saviour to me in part. We lay aside our all, our own works, and be- 
lieve we neither will nor do of ourselves, but that it is God, or the sav- 
ing power of Christ, that worketh in us to will and to do. The work of 
regeneration is a gradual one, but I believe if the Spirit of Christ in us 
be permitted to operate, and is not resisted by our wills, we may experi- 
ence a being made free from the law of sin and spiritual death even here 
below." (1813.) " Not that I desire to boast of the works o£ obedi- 
ence, for, afler all, they will not do alone, for even in them how much do 
we fall short. Our dependence must be, having done our best, on the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus." " The Spirit of Christ in man is his 
only hope of glory.'* (1814.) Words of doctrine I don't understand. 
One thing I do know, that Christ in me, or that ever-blessed power which 
I have felt, do feel, and, I trust, may ever feel, is my only hope of salva- 
tion." 

However interesting a state of mind such as that represented 
in these extracts, may appear to some^ we cannot but regard it 
as one of painful hazard; and when we call to mind that it was 
cherished for a space of nearly eight years, it evinces how very 
deep the upas-tree of self-righteousness had struck its pernicious 
root. We would make every allowance for the phraseology of 
Quakerism. It must have its technicalities with which we are not 
conversant, and reverse the names, perhaps, by which we call the 
evolutions of experience. Having no friend to guide her, Eliza- 
beth Fry, we can also easily understand, failed both to interpret 
and to translate, — to understand and word with accuracy, the 
processes of her spiritual change ; so that she may have been 
experimentally sound though symbolically erroneous. Yet, after 
all, it is not to be denied that, for a long while after she had been 
aroused to a sense of eternal things, she restrained her steps 
from Calvary, or only went there occasionally, to obtain as much 
as would turn the scales in her favour when immediately before 
her Judge. She was not far from the kingdom, but she had not 
crossed its threshold, — she promised obedience to the Prince, but 
she had not touched his sceptre. Fox's " inward light**' helped 
to mislead, — her own instinctive tastes for the pure and the kind 
increased the delusion, — and, instead of merit imputed, merit 
imparted became all her hope. Hers was at once the subtlest 
and the most injurious of spiritual heresies ; she received Christ 
not as a Saviour, but as a saving power, — and derived her 
peace, such as it was, not from the efficacy of his blood, but from 
the gift of his Spirit. Others besides Elizabeth Fry have been 
ensnared in this same net. But we are the more anxious to point 
it out in her case? as it is connected with so much fascinating sim- 
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plicity, earnestness, and active zeal. Quakerism, as it is, to a 
large extent, like Popery, a system of forms, a religion of scruples, 
musty we are satisfied, bear much of the blame ; but, more or 
less, man^s proud heart uniformly takes the same direction, and 
the self-righteous, in innumerable instances, hold fast to their 
own works as all their ground of acceptance, by persuading them- 
selves that they are the works of God. 

It might have been of interest to consider what the effect on 
her future labours would have been, had Elizabeth Fry still con- 
tinued to work not in gratitude but in hope— not as justified, 
but to be forgiven. Our conviction is, that however strongly 
her natural benevolence might have prompted her to desire the 
amelioration of society, nothing but a heart fortified by grace, 
and impelled by the Holy Ghost, could have actually confronted 
the scenes which she was doomed to witness, and descended into 
those lowest depths of putrid debasement which she so thorough- 
ly probed. It required in Howard the force of grace, as well as 
the tendencies of nature, to achieve all his beneficence ; and had 
not the same strength been in Elizabeth Fry, our belief is, that 
she would now be known amongst us only as the tender-hearted 
visionary, and not as the matchless philanthropist. But we have 
not to speculate here, thanks be to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. Having allowed his servant to wander for a time 
amid the groves and altars of her own righteousness, our Hea- 
venly Father brought her to the Foundation laid in Zion. Neither 
the steps nor the date of this essential and enduring change are 
perhaps discoverable; but such extracts as we now give do make 
it clear that at last she was leaning on the Bock of Ages alone. 

" I was rather rebellious than otherwise. It is an unspeakable source 
of gratitude to feel alive spiritually — even to feel condemnation, for witli- 
out that, how can we understand what justification is." (201.) " What is 
the Divine blessing — ^but in the first instance to be cleaned from our sins 
and weaknesses so fully that we may in innocency compass the altar of God 
availingly. And, secondly, to live under the protection of Him who is able 
to save us firom every hurtful thing, and turn all the circumstances of our 
lives to good account, so as to draw us nearer to Him who can do all things 
for us, both inwardly and outwardly." (128.) "My sceptical mind has 
been convinced of the truth of religion not by the hearing of the ear — 
but from all I have really handled and tasted, and known for myself, of 
the Word of life." (374.) " I am favoured at times to get so near in 
spirit to Christ my Redeemer, as to feel his healing virtue cleansing me 
fi"om sin — ^giving rest to my weary soul — and enabling me to rejoice in 
Him and the power of His salvation." " I have desired, and been en- 
abled to feel a little on the sure foundation; and although the wind may 
blow and the rain descend, yet, whilst I keep on this Rock, they will not 
be able utterly to cast me down. What a mercy, amidst a storm, to 
feel, even so slightly, something of a sure foundation." (154.) ** I do 
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not believe that the great mysteries of the Gospel arc Julfy opened to 
roe. But my dependence is on Hini», who has so far opened my eyes, 
that he will in his own time, further enlighten me, confirm, sett]e, 
and strengthen me in the faith which is the substance of things hoped 
for." (188.) " Yesterday, I experienced liveliness of spirit without 
any apparent cause — nothing but free merq/ and grace. For I think 
as far as I was concerned, I was rather rebellious." " My faith is weak, 
but I believe I may find enough for action, if I will seek it.** ** Sweet 
hope and con6dence arise in Him who has hitherto helped me, and as 
I ao most deeply and sensibly feel that I have no confidence in the 
flesh, as far as I know myself; but that my whole confidence, reliance, 
and hope are on Christ my Redeemer, I cannot, dare not, mbtrust." 
(347.) 

Once delivered from the bondage of the law, and made to taste 
of Oospel freedom, Elizabeth Fry rose into a purer atmosphere, 
and shed forth a more dazzling radiance. Her path, like that of 
all justified ones, was as the morning light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day, and her every action was as a vessel 
filled with grace. At all times there was a virtuous elegance, a 
chastened amenity, a felt elevation in her character that secured 
immediate influence and extensive admiration. But when the 
blue robe of the ephod, with its bells and pomegranates, was cast 
over the embroidered coat of fine linen, and the loveliness of na- 
ture was irradiated with the majesty of grace, she seemed to re- 
vive the idea of Miriam or of Dorcas. Even as she acted from 
the impulses of her own heart, we shall see that hers was the 
morality of minute detail and worthy motive. But let us next 
view her as subject to the Father of her spirit, and it will im- 
press us that she reached a superiority where she almost stands 
alone. 

" If in conversation we studied rather to avoid what may be in its na- 
ture reprehensible, than to search for admiration, would not associating 
with our friends become more innocent, if not more profitable ?" P. 5. 
** I am inclined to be extravagant, and that leads to meanness, for those 
who will throw away a good deal are apt to mind giving a little." (20.) 
" I find it easier to acknotvledge my vices than my follies*' (22.) " For 
a few days past I have been in a worldly state; all outside, — no inside.** 
" I do not know the course I am to run. All is hid in mystery, but I 
try to do right in every thing." (4 1 .) "I gave some things to poor 
people to-day; but it is not there that I am particularly virtuous, as I only 
am following my natural disposition. I should be far more virtuous if I 
never spoke against any person." (45.) " I have spent too much time 
about the poor that I should have spent about better things." " York 
Minster is a beautiful building. How much people would spend about 
a pious building I Would they spend as much time and trouble about 
their souls?" (81.) <* There are few temptations so hard to overcome 
as those that try to put on the appearance of duties." "^I feel unwilling 
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to represent my own faults, although I told him how faulty I was. It is 
much more unpleasant to acknowledge a real fault committed than the 
natural inclination to faults." (91.) "An officer has come for us to 
hear a famous Marine Band. I don't go, because I have some idea it is 
wrong to countenance a^ thing that inflames men's minds to destroy each 
other, — to countenance what I disapprove." 

Thus did Elizabeth Fry watch and strive, whilst as yet her 
path was in the dark, and it is not unprofitable to notice how ri- 
gorously conscience ruled even then. But her standard and her 
aim soon rose far above the level we have now marked. 

" Questions for myself, 1st. Hast thou this day been honest and 
true in performing thy duty towards thy Creator, in the first place; and 
secondly, towards thy fellow- creatures ? 2d. Hast thou been vigilant in 
frequently pausing in the hurry and career of the day to see whom thou 
art endeavouring to serve, — whether thy Maker or thyself; and every 
time that trial or temptation assailed thee didst thou endeavour to look 
steadily to the delivering power ? 3d. Hast thou endeavoured to per- 
form thy relative duties faithfully, — ^been a tender, loving, yielding wife, 
where thy own willand pleasures were concerned — atenderyet steadymo- 
ther with the children, making thyself quickly and strictly obeyed, but care- 
ful in what thou requirest of them, — a kind yet honest mistress, — telling 
thy servants of their faults when thou thinkest it for their good or thine, 
but never unnecessarily worrying thyself or them about trifles, — and to 
every one endeavouring to do all thou wouldest be done unto thee." 
(130.) " If I were going to do a thing, and it led me to act rather differ- 
ent from some, I should probably be doing more good to society than by 
any conformity merely on account of others, for if I should be preserved 
in the way of obedience in other things, it would in time show from 
whence such actions sprung. And I think this very spirit of conforming 
in trifles to the opinions of others leads into forms which may one day 
prove a stumbling-block to the progress of our Society, whereas, if we 
attend to the principle that brought us together, it will lead us out of 
forms, and not into them." (121.) " It struck me this morning at meet- 
ing, that in states when we appear to have no power of our own, no 
energy, and no capability to do any good, our cry is heard, and 
our petitions come in a more acceptable form than in times when full 
of power, vigour, and life." *• How much do I desire this above 
all things, that I may have a life in doing the will of ray Creator. I 
am ready to believe that I had rather suffer affliction to be what I ought 
to be, than to enjoy the pleasures of life, if less profitable." 126. " I sel- 
dom remember being less able to come at Divine consolation. The Bible 
is in a measure a sealed book to me, and other religious books are all flat. 
Many fears have arisen for myself. Am I separated in heart more from 
my Lord? Have my public engagements diverted me from the life of 
self-denial — of daily taking up my cross? If this be the case, I cannot 
heal myself — I cannot bring myself back. Therefore, O Lord, thou who 
carest for thy children, and those who, through all their unworthiness, 
love thee, be pleased to heal my backslidings." '* It is a pleasant re- 
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roembrance that I have been so much led to be with the prisoners, and 
those appointed unto death. But I have found in the roost awful mo- 
ments of this illnessy that precious as it is, in ever so small a measure, to 
have followed our Lord, or manifested our love lo him, yet we can in no 
degree rest in any works of righteousness that we have done» but that 
our only hope of salvation is through Christ our Redeemer, to whom 
alone we desire ever to give the glory of his own work, in time and in 
eternity." '' A remarkable blessing still appears to accompany my prison 
concerns, perhaps the greatest apparent blessing on my deeds that ever 
attended me. I am r^y to say, Oh! that I could prosper at home in 
my labours as I seem to do abroad. Others fear for me, that I am too 
much divided; but alas! what can I do, but follow the openings? I think 
I do also labour at home. He who searcheth the heart knoweth my 
faith. He knows the desires of my heart towards himself. Indeed the 
deep inward travail of my spirit has been unutterable." 289* " I think I 
should express, amongst my many blessings, how much I am enabled to 
take pleasure in the various beauties of nature, flowers, shells, &c., and 
whcU an entire liberty I feel to enjoy them^ as a still sweeter. I often am 
astonished when my mind is so exceedingly occupied, how I can turn 
with my little children to these objects, and enjoy them with as great a 
relish as any of them. I mention it as a renewed proof tiiat the allow- 
able pleasures of life, so far from losing their zest by having the time and 
mind devoted to higher objects, are only thereby rendered more delight- 
ful." 372. " The craving of my soul for preservation is almost past ex- 
pression, — feeling, as I am permitted to do at times, the goodness of the 
Lord, how fervent is my desire, how inexpressible my prayer, that I may 
ever be his, in and through all things — that I may dwell nearer in spirit 
to my Redeemer — that I may not only be saved myself, but that I may 
not stand in the way of others* salvation; and that I may, if consistent 
with the Divine will, be made instrumental in saving others." 217. 

Elizabeth Fry knew affliction, — she knew it as a woman, but 
she bore it as a Christian. 

<< I think that some of the minor trials of life are as difficult to bear 
with a real Christian spirit, as those that may appear greater ; for under 
them we do not so absolutely feel the necessity of the Rock of ages being 
our support. We are apt to lean to outward help, and to look one to 
another for counsel and comfort.'' " I have been permitted to feel in- 
expressible pangs at the loss of my girl, though at first it was so much 
like partaking with her in joy and^ glory, that 1 could not mourn if I 
would, only rejoice, almost with joy unspeakable. But a very, very, deep 
baptism was afterwards permitted me. But even here, way for escape has 
been made, and my supplication answered. The healing virtue was felt 
at times, the bitter cup was sweetened. But at others, my loss has 
touched me in a manner almost inexpressible. To awake, and find my 
much and so tenderly loved little girl so totally fled from my view, — so 
many pleasant pictures marred." " Faith tells us that the spirit is in- 
deed fled from its earthly house, yet the distress felt in parting with the 
body I can hardly describe — for the body of a little child — its innocent 
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and beautiful form and face, we are prone to delight in; and there is a 
sort of personal attachment towards little children, that partakes of the 
nature of animal life, which is hardly to be described, but only fully 
known to parents." 

Nothing can exceed the tenderness and fidelity of Mrs Fry, 
in all the relative duties of life. Her sympathy was intense, her 
discretion seldom failed, and she never spared herself any toil or 
anxiety. 

<< I seem kept always, by night, and by day, going again and again to the 
mercy-seat. I can hardly express what I have felt at times — groan- 
ings unutterable for the children, upon their getting out of their child- 
hood." (285.) '* Children should be deeply impressed with the belief, 
that the first and great object of their education is, to follow Christ, and 
indeed to be true Christians." <<And those things on which we, the 
Society of Friends, differ from the world in general, should not, I think, 
be impressed upon them by saying < because Friends do it,' but singly 
as things that the Christian life appears to us to require, and therefore they 
must be done." (137.) ** There is no set of people I feel so much 
about as servants, as I do not think that generally they have justice done 
to them. They are too much considered as another set of beings, and 
we are apt to fol'get that the holy injunction holds good with them, < do 
as thou wouldest be done unto.' And in striving to do so, we shall not 
take them out of their station in life, but endeavour to render them 
happy and contented in it, and be truly their friends, though not their 
familiars. We have reason to believe the difference in our stations is 
ordered by a wiser than ourselves, who directs us how to fill our dif- 
ferent places; but we must endeavour never to forget that in the best 
sense, we are all one, and though our paths here may be different, we 
have all souls equally valuable, and have all the same work to do, which, 
if properly considered, should lead us to great sympathy, and love, 
and, also, to constant care for their welfare, both here and hereafter." 
(138.) 

But Elizabeth Fry was qualified and destined not merely to 
bless a household, but a nation. When no more than eigh- 
teen, she could say, 

" I feel much for my fellow-creatures. I don't remember ever being 
anytime with one who was not extremely disgusting, but I felt a sort 
of love for them ; and I do hope I would sacrifice my life for the good 
of mankind." " There is a sort of luxury in giving way to the feelings. 
I love to feel for the sprrows of others." " While I live may I be gener- 
ous ; it is in my nature, and I will not overcome so good a feeling." 

Nor was this girlish affectation, or undisciplined sentimental- 
ism. For at the very time she thus expressed her sympathies, 
she began a school at Earlham, her fathcr^s residence, and com- 
mencing with one boy, she ended with seventy, all taught by 
herself. But neither families nor schools could afford scope 
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enough to her boundless aspirations after benevolent usefulness; 
and it is the revolution that she wrought in our prisons that will 
be her imperishable memorial. 

At the t me Elizabeth Fry was first led to direct her thoughts 
to our criminals and convicts, there was, in all likeKhood, not a 
single prison within the kingdom administered as law, and pru- 
dence, and charity required. But it was in Newgate that every 
abuse and abomination seemed to be concentrated, and the mis- 
chief had come almost to be regarded as irretrievable. 

*< At that time HSIS) nearly 300 women, with their numerous chil- 
dren, were crowdea here, tried and untried, without classification, with- 
out employment, and with no other superintendence than that given by 
a man and his son, who had charge of them by night and day, destitute 
of sufficient clothing, in rags and dirt, without bedding, they slept on the 
floor, the boards of which were in part raised to supply a sort of pillow. 
In the same room, they lived, cooked, and washed. With the proceeds 
of their clamorous beggary, when any stranger appeared among them, 
tlic prisoners purchased liquors from a regular tap in the prison. 
Spirits were openly drunk, and the ear was assailed by the most terrible 
language. Although military sentinels were posted on the leads of the 
l^rison, such was the lawlessness prevailing, that Mr Newman, the go- 
vernor, entered this portion of it with reluctance. Fearful that their 
watches should be snatched from their sides, he advised the ladies to 
leave them in the house." (205.) 

We wonder to see even Howard and Buxton, men of indomi- 
table courage, and habituated to the ruins of a fallen world, en- 
tering amid scones so repulsive and sickening as these- What 
then must be our admiration, when we witness one of the most 
refined and sensitive of English women girding herself to pene- 
trate, and explore, and light up these awful depths? Nor did 
she derive her zeal from any who had gone before. It was her^ 
self who conceived the enterprise, as within her own bosom it 
was that sympathy had first been felt for the wretched inmates 
of our prisons — the doomed victims of the law. Yet, like Lu- 
ther, when he began his assault on Rome, she had no premedi- 
tated scheme; and what she at length aimed at, and overtook, 
had never entered her imagination. In truth, she was a shaft 
that God had polished for singular results; and God winged, as 
well as chose the bright arrow. He led her, as one blind, by a 
way she knew not; but, step by step, he conducted her forwards, 
until by the single or associated labours of Elizabeth Fry, Chris- 
tianity was brought to bear alike upon our neglected prisons, 
and our penal code. She had to bear much and wait long; 
but ere she closed her eyes on this world, she knew that success 
had crowned her efforts. She was God's missionary of love to 
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the dregs of the outcast — the sediment of plebeianism — ^and 
God's blessing rested benignantly upon her course. 

It was a hallowed work that Mrs Fry had taken up. And the 
means were as select and holy as the end. She sought to ac- 
complish God's design only by the instrumentality of God's Word. 
And this is a fact of importance to keep in mind at the present 
time, when there is some danger of education being placed upon 
a vicious basis. 

" It was her desire never to relieve the bodily wants of any one with- 
out endeavouring in some way to benefit their souls." (172.) " Another 
very important point is the excellent effect we have found to result from 
religious education. Our habit is constantly to read the Scriptures to 
them twice a-day. It has had an astonishing effect." (294.) **She 
wrote me a letter on the importance of supplying the lunatics with the 
Scriptures. I sent it to the imperial family (writes Mr Venning), and 
it excited the most marked approbation. It removed all the difficulty 
there had been about giving the Scriptures to the inmates. I was, 
therefore, permitted to furnish them with copies in their various lan- 
guages, which was considered by some to be a wild and dangerous pro- 
ceeding. I soon found groups collected together listening to one of 
their number reading the New Testament. Instead of disturbing their 
minds, it soothed and delighted them. I have witnessed a poor lunatic 
Frenchman, during the interval of returning reason, reading in his bed- 
room the New Testament, with tears running over his cheeks. Also, a 
Russian priest, a lunatic, collect a number together, while he read to 
them the Word of God." (387.) 

Or, to quote the testimony of an eye-witness, one competent 
to judge, yet not likely to exaggerate. — Let us hear the opinion 
of Sir James Mackintosh. 

" I dined on Saturday at Devonshire House. The company consisted 
of the Duke of Norfolk, Lords Lansdowne, Lauderdale, Albemarle, 
Couper, Hardwick, Carnarvon, Seflon, Ossulton. The subjfect was Mrs 

Fry's exhortation to forty-five female convicts, at which Lord had 

been present. He could hardly refrain from tears in speaking of it. 
He called it the deepest tragedy he ever witnessed. What she read and 
expounded with almost miraculous effect was the 4th chap, of Ephesians." 

Yet, amid all her exertions for others, Mrs Fry neglected not 
her own vineyard. However splendid might be her success, she 
still carried within her the meek and chastened spirit of one 
who always felt that she was only what God chose to make her ; 
and it is most important to notice that Mrs Fry's moral triumphs 
on behalf of others, were uniformly preceded, or accompanied by 
the increase of her own spiritual life. , 

" My fear for myself is, that I should be exalted by the evident unity 
of my dear friends, by being, as I feel I am in a degree, looked up to by 
those less experienced than myself in the gift, small as my own is. My 
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natural health also has been good, and being engaged in some laudable 
pursuits, more particularly seeing after the prisoners in Newgate, O ! how 
deeply, how very deeply I I fear the temptation of ever being exalted or 
self-conceited. Yesterday, we were some hours at Newgate, with the 
poor female prisoners, attending to their outward necessities. We had 
been twice previously." (204.) «* My prayer is, that if the gift in me 
grows, I may ever be preserved from decking myself with &e Lord's 
jewels. ' (182.) " I hardly understand what Friends mean by reward 
for such services, for I do not feel the work mine, and no reward is due. 
As for reward, is it not enough to feel a Power better than ourselves 
influencing and strengthening us to do the work that we humbly trust is 
His own?** (186.) " As to the ministry, I have been raised up, and 
cast down at times. But my heart and attention have been mostly 
turned to rigidly performing my practical duties in life — which is my ofc^- 
ject by night and by day. I have felt as if I could rest in nothing short 
of serving Him whom my soul loveth. But I desire to watch, and am 
fully aware that I have nothing to trust to but mercy. The fear of 
punishment hardly even arises in my mind. It is more the certain know- 
ledge I have of the blessedness of serving our Master, and the very 
strong excitement of love and gratitude, and desire tbr the promotion 
of the blessed cause on earth." 

Of what was peculiar in Elizabeth Fry as a Quaker, we shall 
say nothing at present. The second volume of this interesting 
and important memoir will be given to the public, we trust, be- 
fore the issuing of our next number, and, till then, we reserve 
our judgment on what appears exceptionable in the character 
of this eminent philanthropist. Meanwhile, it is but justice to 
say, that the preparation of the " Memoir^ before us reflects very 
great credit upon the two daughters of Mrs Fry, to whom it has 
been entrusted. Filial love, strict impartiality. Christian percep- 
tion, and skilful writing, characterize the entire biography. And 
it is gratifying to find that there is no violence done to parental 
commands, in the publication of Mrs Fry^s Journal — she her- 
self having left the following memorandum in respect to all her 
papers. — "My original intention in writing this journal, has 
been simply and purely the good of my own soul. But if, after 
my death, those who survive should believe that any part of it 
would conduce to strengthen others in the faith, and to encourage 
them in righteousness, and to manifest the loving-kindness of the 
Almighty to his unworthy child, or to the comfort of any mourn- 
er in Zion, I am willing that it should be exposed, even if my 
weaknesses were acknowledged ; so long as they lead to the love 
of Him who has in tender mercy manifested himself to be strength 
in my weakness, and a present helper in every needful time." 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Old Orthodox Faith Superior to Modem Opinions ; or Truth and 
Error surveyed in the Light of History and Fact, A short Treatise 
for the Times. By Rev. John G. Lorimeb, Glasgow, &c. 

We have not time or space led, in this number of our Review, to 
bestow upon this very excellent and well-timed Treatise that measure of 
attention which it deserves. We think it better, however, to notice it 
now, though briefly, than to postpone our notice. The substance, or we 
may say rather, the germ of this book, was delivered as a discourse 
before the Free Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. It was highly approved by 
the Synod, who united in requesting its publication ; and, in consequence, 
its excellent author has extended it full two-thirds, and thrown it into 
the form of a Treatise. Its subject was suggested, by the present state 
of religious opinion, especially by the revival of Pelagian views, which 
are now inculcated by certain teachers with great zeal, and, it may be 
feared, not without too much success. We do not know indeed that they 
are countenanced by men of any formidable powers, or that they have 
obtained any very general acceptance among the people. The teachers 
seem to be young men of self-sufficient spirit, more prone to speculate 
on the doctrines of God's word, than meekly to receive its testimony; 
and their adherents belong chiefly to that class who are less discrimi- 
nating than impressible, and ready to be carried away by every wind of 
doctrine. Still, their numbers are very considerable — their zeal also is 
great. Mr Lorimer mentions, in illustration of it, that within the last 
eight months, they have circulated five millions of printed pages in de- 
fending and diffusing their tenets. Besides, it must be admitted, that 
the views they hold are of a kind which gives them great advantage in 
controversy. They possess many plausibilities which commend them to 
the proud, and they are involved in subtleties through which it is easy 
to perplex and mislead the simple. It is not, therefore, unnecessary that 
the friends of truth come forward in its defence; and we rejoice to say, 
that not a few highly competent for the task have undertaken it. Dr 
Candlish and Mr Gibson have dealt with the deeper theology of the 
question — ^the former as regards the extent of the provisions of the Cove- 
nant, as sealed in the blood of Christ; the latter, as regards the power, 
or the want of power, in degenerate man to appreciate and apply these 
provisions, except by the aid of the Spirit of Christ. Mr H. Bonar, in 
his '* Letters on Truth and Error,'*~has done invaluable service by popu- 
larizing the whole subject, and, in despite of all the subtleties attaching 
to the points in debate, presenting them in a form plain and intelligible 
to the most simple minds. Mr Lorimer, again, in this little work, takes 
ground of his own, which his tastes and studies peculiarly qualify him to 
occupy ; illustrating the subject in the light of " History and Fact." 
In this, we are persuaded he has rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of truth. For our own part, indeed, we greatly prefer that all questions 
of doctrine should be decided by an appeal " to the law and to the testi- 
mony." This is in every way most legitimate and most satisfying. An 
appeal made, either to the abstract reasonableness, or to the moral ten- 
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dencies or effect of doctrine, allows so much scope for all the diversities 
of our individual perceptions and feelings, as is but too likely to leave us 
under the undisturbed power of all our prepossessions, and only more 
conformed or more opposed, according to the previous state of our 
minds ; still we fully appreciate the force of Mr Lorimer's remark, that 
the line of argument he has adopted has its attractions for many minds ; 
it is fitted to repress precipitate judgment and secure calm deliberation, 
and that there is a real importance in giving to truth the advantage of 
variety in the mode in which it is presented. 

Though we cannot enter into detail, we cannot dismiss this valuable 
little volume without presenting our readers with a general view of its 
contents. The first chapter gives a statement of the difference between 
what our author calls *' the old orthodox faith," and the modern opinions 
which stand opposed to it. Were we disposed to criticise, we might 
object to this phraseology of our friend. " The old orthodox faith," 
though a vox signata among theologians of the Reformation, by whom it 
is received as synonymous with the Calvinistic views of revealed truth, 
yet has diverse meanings in different latitudes, and in the minds of those 
whom our author would reclaim from error generally, is identified with 
the Established rather than with the Free. *' Modem opinions," again, 
is an expression not less liable to objection. It is in the first place too 
vague and general; and next, what it does express seems to carry with 
it a concession to these opinions, as being new or original| to which, as 
Mr Lorimer well knows, they have no title. " These modern opinions" 
were reduced to a system by Pelagius in the beginning of the fiflh cen- 
tury, and indeed we are willing to assign them an antiquity all but as old 
as the truth which they impugn. Pelagianism is the religion of unhumbled 
human nature, when it retains conscience enough to acknowledge God's 
moral government, and faith enough to assent to the outward evidence 
of his revealed Word. Cain we have been wont to look upon as the first 
Pelagian, of whose Pelagianism we read. He could serve God with his 
own, and he would do it, — and all men know with what acceptance; yet 
has he had as many followers in his creed and his confidence as there 
have been men who reject, whether in word or in spirit, the testimony of 
God, to the depravity and the helplessness of degenerate man. But the 
title is a small matter ; or if there be any thing vague in its terms, 
nothing can be more succinct and luminous, than the statement of the 
question ; and the following extract will put our readers in full posses- 
sion of it : — 

" Among professed Christians there have been two grand answers to 
the question proposed — nor, indeed, does the subject, strictly considered, 
admit of more. Any theory, apparently different, will, on examination, 
be found to be only a modification under new forms. 

« The first explanation is this — that all men are lost in consequence of 
sin — that the Lord Jesus Christ died as a Saviour for all men — that God 
foresaw from eternity who would prove believing and obedient— that, in 
consequence, he elected them to everlasting life — that in due time he 
sent them the gospel of his grace, and the influence of his Spirit, to enable 
them to receive it ; the theory farther holds, that men might have suc- 
cessfully resisted the influences of the Spirit, had they so chosen ; and 
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that, even after sharing in them, there is no absolute certainty that they 
shall persevere in the faith and hope of the gospel to the end of life— - 
that this depends upon their own will; hence that, afler being partakers 
of divine grace, they may perish for ever. 

" This answer to the question why some men are saved and not others, 
is the Arminian answer — the interpretation of the passages of Scripture 
referring to these points which it offers, is the Arminian interpretation ; 
and, without prejudging the question, I apprehend that the characteristic 
or most striking feature in the theory is, that it honours the creature and 
magnifies man. Though man be acknowledged to be lost, yet it is in 
consequence of foreseen good qualities that he is chosen of God ; and 
afler this choice all depends on the strength and stability of his own will 
— except so far as he is aided by the Spirit of God, and that Spirit he 
may finally and successfully resist. 

" The semi-Pelagian theory of the present day comes, substantially, to 
the same conclusion — the depravity of man is fully admitted in words, 
and so is the election of God, only the election means the purpose to 
offer all men salvation. It is held, that Christ died for all men— that 
God has done all that he could for the salvation of every sinner — that 
the Holy Spirit plies all, (not specially and internally,) but externally, 
with means and motives — that men are so enabled, or are able them- 
selves to believe, without anything farther ; on the other hand, that they 
can successfully resist the Spirit — that very many do so, and justly perish 
in their sins. 

** Though the election of God be here admitted in words, it is plain that 
there is nothing of the reality, correctly so called — nothing distinguish- 
ing. It is also plain, that the special and appropriate work of the Spirit 
has no place in the theory ; and that, though man be condemned as a 
notorious offender, he is yet not such a sinner but that he can believe 
the gospel, and submit to God of himself, without anything more of the 
Spirit than is common to him with those who perish. In such circum- 
stances, man — the creature — ^is obviously magnified. This is the marked 
feature in the theory — the difference between the saved and the unsaved 
lies in something in the sinner. One sinner is more pliable — less resist- 
ing than another — hence he believes, and is saved. 

" The other theory — the second — takes higher ground. The expla- 
nation of the facts is to the following effect : — All men are completely 
lost by sin, and stand justly exposed, in consequence, to God's displea- 
sure. In these circumstances, to show forth the sovereignty of His own 
grace, as well as other perfections, the Eternal Father, from everlasting, 
chose or elected multitudes of the fallen family of man to life. This he 
did without regard to the foreseen goodness or badness of their future 
conduct — not capriciously and without reasons, but for reasons — wise — 
righteous — gracious — in a word, adequate — though from us concealed. 
The theory farther holds, that the Redeemer died only for the chosen 
number, though all enjoy varied blessings in consequence of Christ's 
death — that God takes care all the chosen shall in due time hear the 
gospel, and be effectually persuaded to embrace it by his Spirit — some 
by gentler and more deliberate, others by more alarming and rapid 
means-— that these men are led forward in the way of holiness and com- 
fort ; and being chosen of God, persevere to the end, in spite of al 
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opposition from without and from within. Such persons cannot fail of 
being brought to believe the gospel, and cannot fail to hold it in holy 
living to the end.** Pp. 4-6. 

The next section contains a sketch of the prevalence of Calvinistic 
views in the faith of Christian churches from the beginning. The narra- 
tive is written in Mr Lorimer's best style — distinct, and animated, and 
edifying. The thought suggested itself, as we read along, that possibly 
it may convey to the uninformed reader an impression of a more genend 
unanimity throughout the church on this subject, than has in fact ob- 
tained in it. Pelagius was not the only Pelagian among the fathers, 
nor was Baxter the only one among the Puritans, who demurred to the 
creed of Calvin. 

Passing the third chapter, in which our author treats us to ample evi- 
dence that Calvinism has not escaped misrepresentation and abuse, we 
come to the arguments by which Mr Lorimer vindicates the superiority 
of this view of divine truth, to the opinions for which many are now 
ready to exchange it. In so many successive chapters, he argues for the 
old orthodox faith, from the following considerations, — ^the close cohe- 
rence of parts — supplies answers to objections — ^is beset with fewest dif- 
ficulties — ^presents more sublime views of God — is supported by analogy 
—has strong support in the Scriptures— is favourable to morality — and 
is favourable to revivals of religion. 

Did our space allow, we should have some remarks to offer on these 
several topics, and on the order of their arrangement. According to our 
ideas, this last might have been different with some real advantage to the 
argument. There could have been no more appropriate sequel to what 
had preceded, and no such solid support to all which follows, as the tes* 
timony of Scripture to the system Mr Lorimer upholds. In the place In 
which it is introduced, he makes good his proposition, though we €H>uld 
have desired that it should have occupied a larger, as well as a more fun- 
damental place in his treatise. The arrangement of the other parts is 
probably a matter of taste more than of logic, and therefore of compara- 
tively minor importance, especially as almost each is in great measure 
independent of the rest, and all are ably discussed. It will be ob- 
served, too, that in not a few of his positions Mr Lorimer has quite left 
the ground of history, and has entered on the ground of abstract and 
moral argument, — as in the chapters on the consistency of parts, fewest 
objections, best replies, sublimest views of God, &c. These we regard 
as containing many valuable views of truth, set forth with much ability. 
We are sure they are much fitted to confirm Calvinists in their faith, and 
to arm them with weapons both of defence and of attack against its op- 
ponents; and though afraid that, as an argument against Pelagians, it 
may be found weak for conviction, though not in itself, yet, as tlie 
apostle speaks, " through the flesh," — we trust, that He who has all 
hearts in his hand may see good to make use of it for the reclaiming of 
many who are in terror. 

We had marked some things for criticism, especially Mr Lorimer^s 
sentiments, in chap. vii. on the number of the saved. We do not think 
Scripture affords positive warrant for these views. Calvin, both in his 
Institutes and in his Commentary, maintains a wise reserve upon them ; 
and certainly they have no especial countenance from his system. We 
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noticed a few slips of the pen or the press through haste, which it might 
be well to correct in a future edition, which we trust will ere long be 
called for — as, Fuller's " Gospel its own Witness** spoken of when Ful- 
ler's Gospel ** Worthy of all Acceptation" must be intended, p. 113. But 
we forbear, and conclude with renewing our thanks to Mr Lorimer for 
his well- thought, well- reasoned, and well- written book, and our earnest 
wish that his labours may be largely encouraged and blessed. 

A Translation of the Book of Psalms, from the Original Hebrew, with 
Explaruitory Notes. By William French, D.D., Master of Jesus 
College, and Canon of Ely, and Rev. George Skinner, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. A new Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions. Printed at Cambridge University Press. Published 
by John W. Parker. London : 1842. 

The style of the printing in this work attracts attention the moment 
you open it. Every page is beautifully margined with red lines, within 
which the text of the Psalms is given. We were reminded at once of 
some of those beautiful editions of the Liturgy, that please the taste of 
the reader, whether or not his heart be the better for them. And that 
we were not wrong in fancying the authors fond of arraying their work in a 
dress that at least recalled the emblazoned pages of former days, may be 
confirmed by the following words in the^ preface. After saying that in 
this edition there has been a careful recurrence to the language of the 
Liturgical as well as Authorised version, they add, " they cannot but re- 
member that to the venerable Prayer-Book Version, although it be con- 
fessedly less literal and correct than that of the Bible, is to be almost 
wholly attributed the happy and extensive influence which the Psalms 
have ever exercised over the national literature, and the tone of religious 
feeling among the community!" (p. viii.) The notes are good for the 
most part'; explanatory, not critical at all, but both short and few. Now 
and then you glean something valuable in the translation. Of this sort 
we may give as a specimen Psalm Ixxxvii. : — 

'< His foundation is upon the holy mountains 1 
Jehovah loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
Glorious things are announced of thee, 
O City of God ! 

" I will record Rahab and Babylon 
Among those who acknowledge Thee: 
Behold, Philistia, and Tyre, and Ethiopia, 
These shall be born there." 

" Yea, of Zion it is said, ' 

* Diverse nations shall be born in her.* 

And * He who establisheth her is the Most High.* 
Jehovah shall enrol them, when he numbereth his people, 

* These shall be born there.' 

And they singing and dancing shall say, 

* All the fountains of my delight are in Thee.' 
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The notes are at the foot of the page. Thus ; " his foundation^" i, e^ the 
city founded by Jehovah. In ver. 4, ** These^ Heb. This^ t. «., each of the 
inhabitants of the countries iust enumerated. <* 3e bom there/' t. «., be- 
come proselytes in Zion, and be admitted to the privileges of the true wor- 
shippers of Jehovah. Ver. 6. " Enrol them^" t. e., include these various 
nations in the class of His worshippers. This is the substance of all the 
notes attached to this difficult Psalm ; good so far, but too brief to satisfy. 
We still desiderate a work on the Psalms wherein Me sense of the whole 
Psalnty as written for the Church of God, may be brought out, and not 
merely the grammatical sense of each clause, or the ascertainable histori- 
cal circumstances to which it stands related. The historical circumstances 
only show the occasion of which the Holy Ghost took advantage to write 
for His Church in all ages. We want a work that will give the gramma- 
tical sense as candidly and correctly as Hengstenherg has done, but will, 
over and above, help us to enter into the full -fraught references, to both 
the Head and his Members in all ages, more fully than Home. We like 
to see how Christ could have used the Psalm for himself, and how all 
his disciples may find it expressive of their wants. The title given by 
Barclay^ in his paraphrased version of Psalm cxxxviii., answers our 
idea:— - 

'< Our Shepherd sung along his way. 
Approaching to His Father's home. 
That we might now take up His lay. 
Till our eternal glory come." 

We want a work, too, so carefully minute that it will not slur over 
such repeated Psalms as the liii. or the Ixx. saying simply that they 
are repeated. There must be reasons for this repetition. The variations 
in some of the clauses may show reasons, or the position of the repeated 
Psalm beside some series, may help to discover reasons. Thus, Psalm 
liii. seems to differ from Psalm xiv. in this, that it not only declares 
Christ's view of the fallen world, but speaks of his final victory in it ; and 
Psalm Ixx., while substantially a repetition of Psalm xl. from verse 13 
stands forth in a new aspect when found by itself. It there impresses us 
with the fact, that such a cry as this was habitual^ not merely appended 
to other prayers, as in Psalm xlvi. It shows us, therefore, very afiect- 
ingly, what was the Surety's habit of mind. It might be entitled, " one 
of MessiaKs strong cries/* and forms a portion for us. And so that brief 
Psalm, the cxvii., when carefully observed, is found to contain the con- 
centrated praise of the redeemed to their Redeemer. <* Loving kindness 
and trutK* are the same as " grace and truth;" and what is this but the 
principles of redemption ? These form the occasion of that burst of 
praise, or, rather, this heavenly chorus, fit to be taken up and sung when 
seraph is crying to seraph. But we have wandered from our text, and 
must deny ourselves further remarks at present. 

Passages in the Life of an English Heiress; or, Recollections of Dis- 
ruption Times in Scotland. London: R. Bentley. 1847. 

This volume) if judged as a complete story, may disappoint some, and 
provoke criticism in others ; but there are few who will refuse to acknow- 
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ledge its very high merit as a book of <^ passages.** To a Scotchman the 
scenes are full of in tensest interest ; and even a stranger will wonder 
while he lingers and muses over them. The scenes and characters are 
drawn by an able, a vivid, and an honest pen, — the pen of one whose soul 
was in the work, — of one who was thoroughly conversant with the trans- 
actions woven into the story. Sketches might be selected from these 
pages which might do credit to some of the best-known literary artists of 
our day. 

Yet in the most of all, we are made to feel, and sometimes with thrill- 
ing power, that God, and the things of God, are ever in the author's eye. 
Each conversation bears the stamp of this, and each opinion is weighed 
in the balances of the sanctuary. 

It is a work fitted to give a name to the author, if that were or could 
be a Christian author's aim ; but it is fitted to make known truth that is 
but little realized by the world in general, and to vindicate proceedings 
which few of that world have learned honestly to consider and appre- 
ciate. 

Wa^/side Verses, By W. J. Brock. London : Houlston and 

Stoneman. 1 848. 

A handsome little volume, filled with pleasant << way-side verses.*' 
There is much true and tender feeling, well- expressed, breathed in these 
pages. We give the introductory lines as a specimen. 

'* I love to walk at mom or eve 
The way-side path along, 
To pluck the flow'rets wild, and weave 
The garland of my song. 

To me there is companionship 

In every plant that grows. 
In every breeze from zephyr's lip, 

Or ruder blast that blows. 

Whatever of nature's hue partakes. 

The sunshine or the shade. 
Within the mind some feeling wakes 

For man's instruction made. 

I love the Spring's enchanting reign. 

When animation heaves, 
And bursting into life again. 

The trees put on their leaves. 

The choristers of wood and grove 

Delight my heart and ear. 
And insects, gaily winged, which rove. 

Bright messengers appear. 

VOL. XXf. NO. I. H 
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The sunset with its golden dyes 

Fast fading in the west, 
And deeper night, have mysteries, 

In language unexpressed. 

A stone upon the way-side cast, 

A pebble on the shore, 
A shell up-thrown by ocean vast, 

Each has its hidden lore. 

The passing scenes of every sky, 

The incidents of life. 
If view'd with a reflective eye. 

Are with instruction rife. 

The gambols of an infant band, 

The rustic village chimes, 
Lead back the mind with fairy hand, 

To childhood's smiling times. 

In every spot, or tone, or flower, 

Though trite and mean it be, 
There, letter'd by instruction's power. 

Some wholesome truth I see. 

Then thus I walk at morn or eve. 

The way-side path along, 
And pluck the flow'rets wild, to weave 

The garland of my song." 

Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries, By Wiixiam Hogan, 
formerly Roman Catholic Priest, and author of " Popery as It Was and 
as It Is." With notes. (Third edition, enlarged.) London : Arthur 
Hall and Co. 1848. 

This is one of the most out-spoken volumes we have read for many a 
day. Some may object to its contents, as being too gross and shocking 
for the public eye or ear. But if the author's facts be authentic, and we 
have no doubt they are, they ought to come abroad. We must not shrink 
from such exposures of the dark abominations of Popery. Let us look 
them in the face, and not spare to make them known. Woe be to us if 
Popery shall steal upon us unprepared. By such a work as the present, 
let us be both armed and warned. We feel bound to give extracts, at 
the risk of offending the over-sensitiveness of some. The author writes 
specially for America, and seems to believe that that country is worse 
than even Europe in respect of these Popish abominations. 

" Europe is not the only portion o^ the world that contains legalized 
Sodoms. Its people are not the only people that support them. Its 
lawgivers are not the only men, nor its lawmakers the only ones, that 
make laws for them and give them charters. Its people are not the only 
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people who contribute their time, their lands, their moneys, and who take 
almost from the necessaries of life, to support monk-houses and nunneries, 
Jesuits and Dominicans. No, no. The new worlds the new people, if I 
may say so, who boast of being the most enlightened people on the face of 
the earth, — these are the people who, in proportion to their number, con- 
tribute most to the support of Popish brothels, modestly called nun- 
neries, 

" But it will be said that the young lady to whom I have alluded, has 
given no evidence of her being virtuous. As far as you tell us, she has 
made no resistance, and it is scarcely possible that one whom you have 
placed upon so high a prominence of virtue, could have so suddenly 
fallen into the depths of vice. This is all very plausible, and naturally 
to be expected from those who know nothing of auricular confession^ — 
a popish institution, one of the most ingenious devices ever invented by 
the great enemy of man, for the destruction of the human soul. 

" I am personally acquainted with several respectable Protestant Ame- 
ricans, both male and female, whose ideas of confession in the Romish 
church have oflen amused me, though not unaccompanied with feelings 
of grief and sorrow, at their unacquaintance with this, what maybe called 
man-trap, or rather woman-trap in the Romish church. 

<' American Protestants suppose ■ that Popish confession means little 
more than that public confession of sin, which is made in all Protestant 
churches, or that which we individually make to the Almighty God in our 
private chambers. Such may well inquire how this apparent sudden fall 
could have taken place. These inquiries will cease when I state that the 
young lady became a convert to Popery, and give my readers some idea 
of what auricular confession is, and how it is made. Every Roman Ca- 
tholic believes that priests have power to forgive sins, by virtue of which 
power any crime, however heinous, may be remitted. But in order to 
effect this, the sinner must confess to a priest each and every sin, whether 
of thought, word, or deed, with all the circumstances leading to it, or fol- 
lowing from it; and every priest who hears confessions, is allowed to put 
such questions as he pleases to his penitent^ whether male or female, and 
he or she is bound to answer under pain of eternal damnation. 

" It is very difficult, I admit, to suppose that the daughter of a virtuous 
mother, and that mother a Protestant too, brought up in the elegancies 
of life, from her birth, breathing in no other atmosphere than that of the 
purest domestic morality, should be precipitated, in the short space of a 
year or two, from a state of unsullied virtue and innocence, to the veriest 
depth of crime ; and it is a melancholy reflection to suppose a state of 
society in which, by any combination of human events, the fond mother 
of a virtuous child could be made the instrument of that child's ruin. 
Such an event is scarcely possible in the eyes of Protestant Americans, 
and I feel a pride in believing, from my acquaintance with many of them, 
that if American mothers were aware of the existence of a society among 
them, whose object was to demoralize their children, shut out from them 
the noonday light of the gospel, and ultimately decoy them into the 
lecherous embraces of Romish priests and Jesuits ; they would, to a 
woman, rise in their appropriate strength, and deliver our land from 
those legalized Sodpms called nunneries. 
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** I will here take the liberty of showing them how the young friend to 
whom I have alluded, was debauched. The nunnery to which she was 
sent, as I have heretofore stated, had attached to it Afashianabie school^ 
all nunneries have such. The nuns who instruct in those schools in Eu- 
rope, are generally advanced in years, descendants from the first families, 
and highly accomplished. Most, if not all of them, at an early period of 
life met with some disappointment or other. One perhaps was the 
daughter of some decayed noble family, reduced by political revolutions 
to comparative poverty, and now having nothing but the pride of birth, 
retired to a convent. She could not work, and she would not beg. 
Another, perhaps, was disappointed in love ; the companion of her own 
choice was refused to her by some unfeeling aristocratic parent. No 
alternative was left but to unite her young person with the remains of 
some broken down debauchee of the nobility. She prefers going into a 
convent with such means as she had in her own right. Another, perhaps, 
like my young friend, — ^and this is the case with most of them, — ^was 
seduced by some profligate priest while at school, degraded in her ovm 
eyes, unfitted even in her own mind to become the companion of an 
honourable man ; seeing no alternative but death or dishonour, she goes 
into a convent. These ladies, when properly disciplined by Jesuits and 
priests, become the best teachers. But before they are allowed to teach, 
there is no art, no craft, no species of cunning, no refinement in private 
personal indulgences, or no modes or means of seduction, in which they 
are not thoroughly initiated ; and I may say with safety, and from my 
own personal knowledge through the confessional, that there is scarcely 
one of them who has not been herself debauched by her confessor. The 
reader will understand that every nun has a confessor ; and here I may 
as well add, for the truth must be told at once, that every confessor has 
a concubine, and there are very few of them who have not several. Let 
any American mother imagine her young daughter among these semi- 
reverend crones, called nuns, and she will have no difficulty in seeing the 
possibility of her immediate ruin. 

« When your daughter comes among those women, they pretend to be 
the happiest set of beings upon earth. — They would not exchange their 
situation for any other this side of heaven. They will pray. So will the 
devils, for aught I know. Their language, their acts, their gestures, their 
whole conduct while in presence of the scholars, or their visitors, is irre- 
proachable. 

" The mother abbess, or superior of the convent, who invariably is the 
deepest in sin of the whole, and who, from her age and long practice, is 
almost constitutionally a hypocrite, appears in public the most meeky the 
most bland, the most courteous, and the most humble Christian." Pp. 
22, 25. 

" The young lady of whom I have spoken in a previous page, was sent 
to school, as I have stated, to a Popish nunnery. She was a Protestant 
when she entered ; so are many young ladies in this country when they 
enter similar schools. The nuns immediately set about her conversion. 
The process by which such things are done is sometimes slow, but always 
sure. It is often tedious, but never fails ; though the knowledge Euro- 
pean Protestants have of such institutions, renders the process of con- 
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version 'more tedious than in this land of freedom and Popish humbug- 
gery. The work of her conversion proceeded with the usual success, 
until she finally joined the Romish church. The next step, in such cases, 
is to choose a confessor. This is done for the young convert by the mo- 
ther abbess of the nuns ; and now commences the ruin of the soul and 
the body of the hitherto guileless, guiltless scholar, and convert from 
Protestant heresy. She goes to confession ; and recollect, American 
reader, that what I here state is " Mutata fabula de te ipso narraturP 
£very word of what I am about to state is applicable to you. This con- 
fession is, literally speaking, nothing but a systematic preparation for her 
ruin. It is said, that there is, among the creeping things of this earth, 
a certain noxious and destructive animal, called Anaconda. It is re- 
corded of this animal, foul, filthy, and ugly as he is, that when he is 
hungry, and seizes upon an object which he desires to destroy and subse- 
quently devour, he takes it with him to his den, or place of retreat. 
There, at his ease, unseen and alone with his prey, he is said to cover it 
over with slime, and then and there swallow it. I now declare most 
solemnly and sincerely, that afler living twenty-five years in full com- 
munion with the Roman Catholic church, and officiating as a Romish 
priest, hearing confessions, and confessing myself, I know not another 
reptile in all animal nature so filthy, so much to be shunned and loathed, 
and dreaded by females, both married and single, as a Roman Catholic 
priest, or bishop, who practises the degrading and demoralizing office of 
auricular confession^ Pp. 28, 29. 

** The Roman Catholics of Albany had, during about two years pre- 
vious to my arrival among them, three Irish priests alternately with them, 
occasionally preaching, but always hearing confessions. I know the 
names of these men ; one of them is dead, the other two living, and now 
in full communion in the Roman church, still saying mass and hearing 
confessions. As soon as I got settled in Albany, I had of course to at- 
tend to the duty of auricular confession^ and in less than two months 
found that those three priests, during the time they were there, were the 
fathers of between sixty and one hundred children, besides having de- 
bauched many who had lefl the place previous to their confinement. 
Many of these children were by married women, who were amongst the 
most zealous supporters of those vagabond priests, and whose brothers 
and relatives were ready to wade, if necessary, knee deep in blood for the 
holy, immaculate, infallible church of Rome. There is a circumstance 
connected with this, that renders the conduct of these priests almost fright- 
fully atrocious. There are in many of the Roman Catholic churches, things, 
as Michelet properly calls them, like sentry-boxes, called confessionals. 
These are generally situated in the body of the church, and priests hear 
confessions in them, though the priest and lady penitent are only sepa- 
rated by a sliding board, which can be moved in any direction the con- 
fessor pleases, leaving him and the penitent ear to ear, breath to breath, 
eye to eye, and lip to lip, if he pleases. There were none of these in 
the Romish church of Albany, and those priests had to hear confessions 
in the sacristy of the church. This is a small room back of the altar, in 
which the Eucharist, containing, according to the Romish belief, the real 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, is kept, while mass is not celebrating in 
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the chapel. This room is always fastened by a lock and key of the hest 
workmanship, and the key kept by the priest day and night. This sacristy, 
containing the wafer, which the priests blasphemously adore, was used by 
them as a place to hear confessions, and here they committed habitually 
those acts of immorality and crime of which I have spoken." Pp. 44, 45. 

** Such was the profligacy of friars and nuns, as Llorente informs us, in 
the fifteenth century, that the Pope, from very shame, had to take notice 
of it. He had to invest the Inquisition with special power to take cogni- 
zance of the matter. The inquisitors, in obedience to orders from their 
sovereign Pope, entered immediately upon the discharge of their duties. 
They issued, through their immediate superior, a general order, com- 
manding all women, nuns and lay sisters, married women and single 
women, without regard to age, station in life, or any other circumstance, 
to appear before them and give information, if any they had, against ail 
priests, Jesuits, monks, friars, and confessors. 

" The Pope was not fully aware of what he did, when he granted the 
aforesaid power to the Inquisition. He supposed that the licentiousness 
of his priests did not extend beyond women of ill fame ; but in this his 
holiness was mistaken, as he subsequently discovered. All were obliged 
to obey the summons of the Inquisition. Disobedience was heresy — it 
was death. The number who made their appearance, to lodge informa- 
tion against the priests and confessors, in the single city of Seville, in 
Spain, was so great that the taking of depositions occupied twenty nota- 
ries for thirty days. The inquisitors, worn out with fatigue, determined 
on taking a recess, and having done so, they reassembled and devoted 
thirty days more to the same purpose ; but the depositions continued to 
increase so fast, that they saw no use in continuing them, and they finally 
resolved to adjourn and quash the inquiry. The city of Seville was found 
to be one vast area of pollution. But Americans will still say, this oc- 
curred in the fifteenth century ; no such thing can take place now. The 
whole social system is different now from what it was then. I tell you 
again, Americans, that you are mistaken in your inference. Priests, 
nuns, and confessors are the same now that they were then, all over the 
world. Many of you have visited Paris, and do you not there see at the 
present day, a It/ing-in hospital attached to every nunnery in the city ? 
The same is to be seen in Madrid, and the principal cities of Spain. I 
have seen them myself in Mexico, and in the city of Dublin, Ireland. 
And what is the object of those hospitals ? It is chiefly to provide for the 
illicit offspring of priests and nuns, and such other unmarried females as 
the priests can seduce through the confessional. But it will be said, 
there are no lying-in hospitals attached to nunneries in this country* 
True, there are not ; but I say, o? my own knowledge and from my own 
experience through the confessional, that it would be well if there were; 
there would be fewer abortions, there would be fewer infants strangled 
and murdered. It is not generally known to Americans, that the crime 
of procuring abortion, — a crime which our laws pronounce to be felony, 
— is a common every-day crime in Popish nunneries. It is not known 
to Americans, — but let it henceforward be known to them, — that 
strangling and putting to death infants, is common in nunneries through- 
out this country. It is not known that this is done systematically and me- 
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thodically, according to Popish instructions. The modus operandi is this: 
— The infallible church teaches that without baptism even infants cannot 
go to heaven. The holy church, not caring much how the aforesaid in- 
fants may come into this world, but anxious that they should go from it 
according to the ritual of the church, insists that the infant shall be bap- 
tized. This being done, and its soul being thus fitted for heaven, the 
mother abbess gently takes between her holy fingers the nostrils of the 
infant, and in the name of the infallible church consigns it to the care of 
the Almighty. And I beg here to state, from my own knowledge through 
the confessional, that the father is, in nearly all cases, the individual who 
baptizes it." Pp. SQ^ 5>1. 

'< This fact is as well authenticated, as that such a place as Lerma has 
had existence, or that such a wretch as Mother Agueda had ever been 
born ; and I will hazard the assertion, that if the burying-grounds of the 
nunneries of the United States were dug open, hundreds of the bodies of 
strangled infants, the offspring of nuns and Popish priests, may be found 
in them, though it is said they have discovered some chemical process, 
by which the bones, as well as the flesh of infants, are reduced, in a little 
time, almost to perfect annihilation." P. 59. 

These are not the worst facts of the book; but more we must not 
quote. And this is Popery! Truly, in every sense, " Mother of 
Harlots." 

The World to Come. By the Rev. James Cochrane, A.M., Cupar. 

Edinburgh : Macphail. 1847. 

We have of late occupied so many pages in discussing prophetical 
subjects, that we cannot enter at length into the examination of this 
volume. The author does not at all enter into the Millennarian contro- 
versy, and one could hardly gather from this work which side he takes. 
Judging from his statements in pages 91 and 92, we should suppose him 
to be very much of the same mind with Mr Brown in his views of the 
" World to Come." There are, however, other passages throughout the 
book which are hardly reconcileable with this. Perhaps his object was 
to take up neutral ground, and to confine himself to the point of the new 
earth being the abode of Christ and his risen saints. 

Be this as it may, the volume is an excellent one; clearly and vigor- 
ously written. In most of its statements it is exceedingly scriptural and 
satisfactory. Had we time we might venture on a discussion of scrme of 
the topics, and also upon some extracts, that Mr Cochrane might be 
allowed to speak for himself. We might also have adverted to some 
points of smaller moment in the way of fault-finding, but as this 
might be set down perhaps as originating in mere dislike of the body to 
which the author belongs, we forbear. We have no wish even to seem 
to carry private feeling into the discussion of works which fall to be tested 
by their own merits, and not by the author's ecclesiastical connections. 
Either to assail the author through his church, or his church through the 
author, is not the part of Christian men or of a religious review. We 
commend Mr Cochrane's volume to the perusal of our readers. They 
will find much in it both to interest and to pro6t. Should it reach a 
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second edition, we should like to see some modification of the statement 
in p. 91) ^* there is not another (passage) in all God's Word which speaks 
of a Millennium of any kind." If the author merely means that there is 
no other passage in which the expression " thousand years" occurs, he is 
correct. But we hardly suppose that this is his meaning. If it is not» 
it appears to us altogether incorrect. 

The Circle of Human Life^ translated from the German ofDrF.A. C 
Tholuck, By the Rev. R. Menzies. Edinburgh: Macphail. 1847. 

The typographical part of this little volume is extremely handsome. 
Its title-page is most tasteful. The contents of the work are of a most 
attractive kind. Partly prose and partly poetry, they form a most agree- 
able and profitable volume. Not having the original, we cannot pro- 
nounce upon the fidelity of the translation, but certainly it reads ex- 
ceedingly well, and seems executed in a scholarlike style. There are 
some expressions in reference to baptism of which we are suspicious, — 
perhaps, however, without cause. Very likely Dr Tholuck meant no 
harm ; but they sound ill. We give an extract as a specimen : — 

" Come, bridegroom, haste! — Why dost thou stay! 

The setting sun now dims his ray. 

The shadow, yon far mountains cast 

Along the plain, are lengthening fast ; 

And all the fond companions, rear'd 

About my side, have disappear'd. 

Yes I all who once were mine are gone — 

I'm left in this bleak world alone — 

And in life's evening, cold and late. 

It is a weary task to wait ; 

Oh, bridegroom, mend thy pace and come. 

Open the door and take me home I 

Sun of my life ! thou sett'st to rise, 
And run thy course in brighter skies. 
Oh, then, how sweet to fall asleep, 
And think, that morn ere long will peep 
With rosy smile the lattice through. 
And wake us into life anew ! 

Within my breast fresh warmth 1 feel. 
Around me all is bleak and chill ; 
Within, hope hails a world more bright. 
Without, there's nothing gives delight; 
Here, friends have fled and gone to rest, 
There, dvrells the truest friend and best ! 
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Hence, with so eager gaze I wait 

Thine advent bright to ope the gate; 

Oh, bridegroom, if thy tarrying mean 

My heart from other loves to wean, 

Even now, this blessed end is won, 

7%ou art my love, and thou alone.** Pp. 103, 108. 

Introductory Essay to Doddridge* s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the SouL By John Foster. W. Collins, 1847. 

It is more than sixteen years since we read this essay; but the remem- 
brance of it is vivid still. It is one of the most vigorous and powerful 
of Foster's writings. It does not certainly contain much of the direct 
gospel, and this perhaps is its most serious fault. But as a piece of 
pleading with the sinner, in order to persuade him to lend an ear to the 
gospel, it is unrivalled. May its republication be blest for arresting the 
heedless and deciding the waverersl 

Missionary Labours in British Guiana, S^c, By Rev. J. H. Bebnau. 

London: J. F. Shaw, 1847. 

There is too much of the mere traveller in this volume, and too little 
of the missionary: too much of what is outward, too little of the inward. 
Yet the work is interesting and useful, — well written and full of infor- 
mation. 

Almanacks and Pocket- Books for 1848. London Tract Society. 

We class these Almanacks, &c. under one title, for it is impossible for 
us to specify or describe each. We merely express our very cordial 
approbation of their plan and execution, and trust that they may receive a 
circulation corresponding to their merits and usefulness. 

The Children's Missionary Record of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Vol. 3d, 1847. 

This Record still proceeds and circulates very widely. We do not 
know but that it might be made more interesting to children, and suited 
to their age arid capacities. We have no doubt that all pains will be 
taken to make every possible improvement. Meanwhile we wish it all 
success, and a still widening circulation. 

The Christian Treasury. £klinburgh : J. Johnstone. 

There is no periodical of the day that we can so cordially recommend 
to our readers. We have done so more than once already. We do so 
again with unabated confidence. 

Dissertation on the Genuineness of Daniel, and the Integrity ofZechariah, 
^c. By Dr. E. W. Hengstenbebg. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1848. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the scholarship 
and soundness of this work. It is on this ground that we must in the 
meantime be content to recommend it, for it has arrived too late for full 
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perusal and review. We observe that two volumes of Neander's Church 
History have also appeared. They will be welcomed by a wide circle 
of readers. 

" It is Written,'* or, Evert/ Word and Expression contained in the 
Scriptures proved to be from God, By Professor L. Gaussen. Lon- 
don: S. Bagster & Sons. 1847. 

It would not be easy to over-estimate either the excellence or the im- 
portance of this volume. It is the work of a scholar, a logician, and a 
Christian. It takes up most firm and decided ground, and it maintains 
that ground most admirably throughout. Its method, too, is striking, and 
its style effective. It is a treatise much needed, and one for which the 
Church of Christ owes deep gratitude to the author. The externals of 
the book are, like all others of the same publishers, tasteful and attractive. 

God*s Altar for the acceptance of England's Tlianksgiving, A Sermon, 
preached on the occasion of the General Thanksgiving. By the Rev. 
J. Kelly. London : J. Nisbet & Co. 1 847. 

The voice of a most faithful watchman may be heard in this Sermon. 
Would that it were circulated over the whole breadth of the land. Like 
Mr Kelly's other works, it is fresh, vigorous, and spiritual. 

Ireland open to the Gospel, By the Rev. A. Moody Stuart. J. 
Johnstone. 1847. 

We shall be truly glad to hear that these striking letters are circulat- 
ing over the country in thousands. Let ministers recommend them to 
their people, and let them be freely handed about among the poor, that 
all may have their eyes and their prayers turned to that land of darkness, 
on which God is now so marvellously letting in the light. 

Letters to a Romish Bishop on the Character, Tendency, and Influence 
of the Papacy. By Kirwan. With an Introduction, &c. By Octa- 
vious WiNSLow. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 1847. 

These letters are admirable for simplicity, calmness, point, and power- 
We fear they are not sufficiently known. 

The Finished Mystery; to which is added an Examination of Mr Brown 
on the Second Advent. By George Duke of Manchester. Lon- 
don: Hatchard, 1847. 

This is a large and rather closely printed volume, so that, having just 
newly received it, we have only been able to glance over it, and are not 
therefore in a fit condition to review it fully. Nevertheless we may say 
that it is a work worthy of the attention of the Christian and the student 
We dissent from several of his Grace's positions, still we have been able 
to glean something profitable and new from his work; and we hope that 
a more thorough perusal will furnish us with much more. The tone of 
the volume is calm, — free from all dogmatism. The author takes up a 
very decided position, and that somewhat a peculiar one, yet he argues 
with great moderation. The high scholarship, no less than the high 
spirituality of feeling which pervade the book will recommend it to 
many. 
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Note. 

The first sheet of our article in last Number, on Mr Brown's 
book, having undergone some derangement in the press, it has been re- 
printed, and prefixed to the present Number. 

In a note at p. 451 of that article, we find that we have misunderstood 
Mr Brown's meaning. He had been showing that our Lord's words in 
the 24th of Matthew regarding His coming (verse 30th) were figurative, 
and we understood him as going on to show that, in the 26th chapter of 
the same Gospel, (verse 64th) where the very same words occur, they 
were also figurative. From a communication received from Mr Brown, 
we learn that we were mistaken, and have thus unwittingly misrepre- 
sented him. He holds that the words in the 24th chapter, " they shall 
see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven," arejlguratwe; but 
that the words in the 26th, " ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven," are literal. 
We thought that he had meant that the words in both passages were fi- 
gurative. But now that we learn that he thinks there is a difference, we 
shall be glad to hear reasons for making this difference. The language 
used is precisely the same; and it is not easy to discover why it should 
have one meaning in the 24th chapter, and another in the 26th, — one 
meaning on the Mount of Olives, and another in the hall of the High 
Priest. 



RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Instead of miscellaneous intelligence from different parts of the world, we prefer 
giving the following most interesting account of the Portuguese Church at Trinidad, 
formed out of the persecuted saints of Madeira. The extract we give is from the 
Second Edition of ''Madeira; or the Spirit of Antichrist in 1846," by W. Tait. 
''We will delay the reader no longer, but, at once, introduce him to the little colony 
at Trinidad. In doing this, we rejoice to have it in our power to lay before him the 
following interesting narrative of the Rev. William H. Hewitson, who, after minis- 
tering to the saints in Madeira, followed them across the wide Atlantic, willing to 
' spend and be spent' in the service of our common Lord and Master, and for the 
good of those 'for whom Christ died.' 

" Towards the end of January 1847, I arrived amongst the Portuguese converts 
at Trinidad, intending to pass three months in their company, administering word 
and ordinance. The meeting was, on both sides, a very joyful one, as may well be 
supposed from the endearing relationship previously subsisting between us iu Madeira, 
and formed in circumstances of peril and difficulty, which were well fitted to make 
it more than ordinarily endearing. 

(• These dear exiles of the Lord Jesus were in Trinidad two or three months be- 
fore my arrival. On reaching the island, they had necessarily no small hardships 
and privations to undergo. The Lord, however, did not leave them nor forsake them. 
He had mercifully delivered them out of the hand of their enemies at home, and in 
the land of strangers, He who is the strangers' God, took upon himself the burden 
of their cares. He raised up some to take them by the hand, and to show them 
kindness for His name's sake. Some were found willing to spend and be spent, in 
order to alleviate their fresh difficulties and distresses. They and their benefactors 
were unacquainted with one another's language, — but the instinctive recognition of 
the mutual brotherhood in the Lord facilitated intercourse, and made sympathy in- 
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telligible, though not expressed in words. May the blessing of our God, who 
' thinketh upon the poor and needy,' come richly down on all who gave to these poor 
and needy disciples of Jesus * a cup of cold water/ for Jesus' sake. 

*^ Before adverting to the spiritual condition of the refugees, I shall let yon know 
in what way the Lord has been pleased to provide for their temporal necessities. 
On their arrival, a considerable number of them were engaged by planters to labour 
on sugar estates. Some of these were placed on an estate situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of marshy ground, and as might have been expected, were soon prostrated 
by an attack of fever, which in severid instances terminated in death. A speedy 
removal of all who survived from the pestilential neighbourhood, in which they had 
been so unhappily located, to the more salubrious air of the capitol, was found to be 
necessary. The removal took place, I believe, in consequence of an order from the 
Governor of the island, — and I have great pleasure in taking this opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the kind exertions, which his Excellency, Lord Harris, was 
always ready to make on behalf of the refugees. Those who were employed on 
sugar plantations in more salubrious localities than the one above referred to, were 
enabled to continue their labours without experiencing so much injury of bodily 
health, but they, too, were occasionally disabled by an attack either of dysentery, or 
of intermittent fever; — ophthalmia likewise prevailed amongst them. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that Uie result of the experiment, which necessity constraiaed 
them to make, has been unfavourable to the hope that they will be equal to the 
hardships connected with cane cultivation in Trinidad, until a lengthened residence 
in the island has inured them to the scorching heats and drenching rains of its tro- 
pical climate. When I arrived, I found only about fifty individuals (including 
children) who were supported by the labours of cane cultivation, and of these only 
about sixteen were actually, or in a condition to be, employ edin. these labours. Others 
obtained employment on cocoa plantations, and, as their labour is chiefly under the 
shade of trees thickly planted, they are saved from the dangerous effects of protracted 
exposure to the rays of a vertical sun. One disadvantage of their situation arises 
from the great humidity of the atmosphere, which, in not a few instances, has occa- 
sioned intermittent fever or ague. 

" The greater proportion of the exiled brethren have found occupation in the 
capital of the island. Port of Spain, or its vicinity. Not a few of them are distri- 
buted in domestic service among the families resident there. Some are occupied in 
gardening and similar rustic labour. A few have commenced shopkeeping on a 
small scale, being unable to gain a livelihood by any other means. While those of 
them who are masons, carpenters, and shoemakers, are endeavouring, in their re- 
spective departments of labour, to earn a livelihood. The female converts who, in 
in Madeira, were able to support themselves by needlework, are still dependent on 
the same means of support, but their earnings are comparatively small and preca- 
rious. While some of the brethren are, by the goodness of God, in comfortable 
enough circumstances, not a few have such difficulties to struggle with, as tend at 
once to keep them hanging in daily dependence on the Lord, and to give perman- 
ency to the impression — the persuasion in their minds, * that this is not their rest.' 
May God, of His infinite mercy, grant that this tendency of their dependent circum- 
stances, and precarious means of support, may be manifested in permanent and 
blessed effect. The troubles of Madeira formerly said to them, * Arise ye, and de- 
part, for this is not your rest,' — and the difficulties of Trinidad say to them now, 
* Arise ye, and depart, for this is not your rest.* 

*< The state of religion among our fellow countrymen in the latter island is, with 
a very few exceptions, extremely depressed ; and it is unnecessary to speak of the 
state of religion among the French and Spanish Roman Catholic colonists, who have 
no religion at alL This conunon prevalence of a carnal, or irreligious spirit, operates 
injuriously in regard to the temporal interests of not a few of the Portuguese con- 
verts, for their religious profession and character expose them to the derision, the 
neglect, or even the hostility of the godless and profane. This remark chiefly, though 
not exclusively, applies to the case of such of the brethren as are in the situation of 
domestic servants. 
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^ During my stay in the island, about eighty-fiye additional refugees from Madeira 
arriyed, and almost all of them in destitute circumstances. I urged them all to 
procure dwelling houses without delay, trusting in the Lord for the means not only 
of paying the rent when due, but likewise of gaining a subsistence. They acted ac- 
cordingly. On the evening of the day when they limded, we had a prayer-meeting, 
numerously attended, at which they were present. We had sweet meditation toge- 
ther on the faithfulness, love, and power of the Lord our God, and all the newly 
arrived brethren went away fdll of confidence and good hope. I need scarcely add, 
that in a very short time the Lord provided them lUl with employment, and enabled 
them to pay the rent of the houses which they occupied. Meanwhile, their enemies 
in Madeira were in a state of starvation. The persecuted exiles themselves were, 
by consequence of their very exile, freed from the suiSeriug which want of food oc- 
casioned in Madeira. ^ Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him, 
upon them that hope in his mercy, to deliver their soul from death, and to keep them 
alive in famine.' * They shall not be ashamed in the evil time, and in the days of 
famine they shall be satisfied.' 

^ For some time after I arrived in Trinidad, I contemplated, as a feasible object, 
the settlement of a number of Portuguese families in the form of an agricultural 
colony, to be gradually augmented, as circumstances might admit, by the addition of 
new settlers. Their employment would have been to cultivate such vegetable pro- 
ductions as would find a ready and remunerative sale in the market of the capital. 
Lord Harris was exceedingly favourable to the scheme, and showed all readiness to 
make a grant of Government land for the purpose of furthering its execution ; but 
the unexpected discovery that no Government land could be had in a healthy situa- 
tion, except at a distance of twenty or twenty-five miles from Port of Spain, obliged 
me to relinquish the scheme altogether. Proximity to the capital was an essential 
element of success in the scheme, and extremely desirable, in reference to other con- 
siderations of an important kind. 

'' Passing now to the spiritual state of the refugees, I shall take the liberty of 
transcribing part of a letter, which I addressed to the Editor of ' the English Pres- 
byterian Messenger,' and which appeared in that periodical four months ago. The 
letter referred to has the advantage of embodying the impressions which I had when 
still in the midst of the little church of exiles. The date of the letter is ' Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, March 30, 1847.' 'Dear Brother, it is now two months since I 
reached Trinidad, and commenced my temporary labours among the Portuguese 
emigrants. They had previously been meeting regularly on Sabbath days, for the 
purpose of social worship, the service being conducted by elders and deacons. Those 
of them who were communicants before leaving Madeira, had likewise enjoyed the 
privilege of communion at the Lord's table in the Presbyterian Church of this city, 
or in that of Arouca. * * * A small number had likewise been admitted to 
communion with the Baptist congregation in this place, having, as a necessary pre- 
liminary, been baptised by immersion. I found that erroneous views on the subject 
of baptism were, unless preventive steps were adopted, likely to spread still farmer 
among the Portuguese, and that a schism, pregnant with evU consequences to the 
cause of vital godliness, was threatening to divide the little Church, formerly as 
united in faith and love, as they were in 'tribulation and the patience of Jesus 
Christ.' My acquaintance with tiie mental habits and tendencies of the converts, 
many of whom were still ' weak in the faith,' afiforded likewise ground for fearing 
that material observance might again lead to neglect of the things which are essential 
to spiritual life; and that the fancied necessity of immersion might, by an impercep- 
tible but natural and easy transition, cany away the minds of some from Christ's 
righteousness, as the sole ground of acceptance before God. Such considerations 
as these led me to take an early opportunity of expounding the passages of Scripture, 
which bear on the subject of Christian baptism. It is a matter of tJiankfulness to 
God, that since then, all questionings and doubts on the subject have, to every ap- 
pearance, been conclusively settled, and the minds of the converts been diverted 
more entirely to the great essentials of faith and holiness. 

« * In this island there are a considerable number of Portnguese from Madeira, 
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who came here stanch Roman Catholics ; and of these several have been led, by 
means of intercourse with their conyerted countrymen, to embrace the Protestant 
faith. Three of these have expressed a desire to be admitted to the Lord's table, 
and another of them travelled eighteen miles last Saturday evening, in order to at- 
tend public worship along with us on the following day. One of the most recent 
of the converts from Popeiy, and one whose heart seemed to have been truly opened 
by the Lord to receive the word of grace, is labouring under a white swelling at the 
knee, which makes amputation necessary as the only means of saving his life. Two 
or three Sabbaths ago, this man, yielding to an irresistible desire to hear the Gospel 
in public, made the dangerous eiSbrt of travelling to church on crutches, and back 
again, — a painful journey of nearly two miles. Surely such as he will rise up in the 
judgment against those who, possessing greater advantages, yet ^ neglect the great 
salvation,' and ^ forsake the assembling of themselves together,' in the house of 
God. 

'' ' The Protestants from Madeira who have taken refuge here under the banner 
of Great Britain, already amount nearly to the niunber of 450, and there is the 
prospect of this number being soon increased by the arrival of at least 100 addi- 
tional refugees. Since the month of August last, there has been a succession of 
JUyhU from Madeira, and that of the now expected band of refugees will form the 
last. Yet there is a seed left behind in Madeira, and the Word of God is open in 
the hands of many. A letter received by last packet brings us the joyful intelligence 
that ' the Word is running still, and being glorified.' The Lord's hand will most 
surely find out all his elect, and the enmity of man will, instead of frustrating, be 
made subservient to the purposes of everlasting love. 

** ' Including children, there are more than 300 of the converts in Port of Spain 
and the surrounding neighbourhood. This is, therefore, the principal scene of my 
labours. Here we have two meetings for worship on Sabbath, and one every Tues- 
day evening. 

** < We had the Communion here on Sabbath last, when eighty-five compassed the 
Lord's table, all but myself being Portuguese. Many of these, I have grounds for 
believing, are strong in faith, fervent in spirit, rejoicing in hope of the Lord's glorious 
appearing, and truly desirous of walking with God in the paths of truth and holiness. 
There are others among them who complain. of the want of persecution, saying, * Oh 
the persecution in Madeira was good for our souls ! ' These were, for a time after 
their arrival in Trinidad, betrayed into unwatchfulness ; and the consequence was^ 
that a worldly spirit was beginning to make dangerous encroachments upon them, 
to the disturbance of their peace, and the wounding of their consciences, and in re- 
ference to some cases, I may say, to the hardening of their hearts. At the present 
time, however, these seem to be again walking in the former paths; and just a few 
minutes ago, one of the deacons, who called on me, speaking in reference to the 
spiritual state of the flock, said gladly, ' Just now, all is going on well;' — a testimony 
which accords with the impression which personal intercourse with the converts has 
of late produced very decidedly on my own mind. I am greatly deceived by ap- 
pearances, if * the vine be not flourishing, and the pomegranates budding forth. ' 
There is cause to be thankful to the Lord, and to bless his holy name. 

'' ' During the last two months, sixteen or eighteen catechumens have been exa- 
mined and admitted to the Lord's table. Some of these, in the course of their 
examination, have given very satisfactory, and in several instances also, very touch- 
ing evidences of a work of grace. The first awakening — the shining of a new light 
— tlie discovery of the heart's corruption, and of sin's infinite demerit — the discern- 
ment of Christ's excellence and suitableness as the Saviour of the world — the resting 
upon his finished work and constant intercession — the peace of conscience — the love 
to God — the desire of holiness in heart and life — the diligent use of means for the 
end of sanctification — the inward conflict between the flesh and the spirit — the de- 
pendance upon Divine grace and love — such elements or symptoms of spiritual life 
have not, so far as could be ascertained, been wanting in the experience of any of 
the new communicants above referred to. But the evidence aflbrded of their having 
been matter of experience, was, in a few striking cases, peculiarly clear, full, and 
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affecting. I may here observe, on the other hand, that among the converts to Pro- 
testantism, there are some who give unequivocal indication of being still ' in the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.* Of these a few have applied to be taken 
on examination, with a view to communion ; and, in one or two cases, I have erased 
the names of such applicants from the list of catechumens, pressing on them the ne- 
cessity of their first having ' repentance toward God, and faith toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ.' Some belonging to the class referred to, seem to have great pleasure 
in hearing the word of God, but are evidently destitute of spiritual discernment, and 
of delight in holiness. They have * the lamp' of God's word in their hand, but they 
have not ' the oil ' of God's grace in their heart. But even in their case there is no 
reason to despair. They are within hearing of the Gospel call, and the way of access 
is still open to the mercy-seat. Where sin abounds, there grace is still more abun- 
dant. We have nothing to look to or trust in, but the free grace of God ; and if 
God's grace were not free, sovereign, absolute, and irrespective of every thing, whe- 
ther good or bad, in man, we might well despair. Free grace is the preacher's hope, 
strength, and victory. 

*^ ' Above 100 of my people are settled on sugar estates, in cocoa plantations, at 
the respective distances of ten, fourteen, and eighteen miles. T^jate I visit from 
time to time, preaching to them in the open air under the shadow ot^ he trees, when 
there is no convenient place of meeting within doors ; and some of these meetings 
have been pleasant and refreshing. 

'' In addition to the information above communicated, I have only time to say that, 
in May, when I left the island of Trinidad, every thing in the state of the little 
Church seemed full of promise and encouragement. Senhor Arsenio Nicos da Silva, 
who had been appointed by the Free Church of Scotland to go out to Trinidad, and 
labour as catechist among his fellow-countrymen and fellow-exiles, arrived a few 
weeks previous to my departure, and is now zealously engaged in his ' labour of 
love.' Recent letters bring the gladdening intelligence that the Lord — blessed be 
his holy name — is still giving evidences of his gracious presence in the midst of the 
little Church. About 300 meet for public worship on Sabbath, and on other occa- 
sions a considerable number meet for the purpose of uniting in prayer and medita- 
tion on the Word. A Sabbath school has been commenced, and the Portuguese 
children have thus the opportunity of receiving regular instruction, besides that com- 
municated at home, in ' the way of the Lord.' Thirty children, or more than that 
number, are in attendance. There is likewise a day-school, and I hope the means 
of supporting it will, through the Lord's goodness, continue to be supplied. Now, 
more Uian ever perhaps, the brethren, who are * strangers' in Trinidad, need the 
prayers of the Church. They are exposed to temptations more dangerous, because 
more^subtle and insidiously seductive, than those connected with a persecution state. 
To be attracted by the world, under its mask of a graceless Protestantism, is worse 
than to be repelled by the world, under its undisguised form of hatred to the Truth. 
Let the Church, then, — even all who love the Lord Jesus, and who have heretofore 
poured forth supplications in behalf of the persecuted saints of Madeira, — continue 
in earnest prayer for them to the Lord, that they may be * kept from falling, and 
presented faultless before the presence of his glory, with exceeding joy.' It is good, 
as well as pleasant, to show brotherly love to those whom Jesus is * not ashamed to 
call his brethren,' and to bear on our hearts in prayer those whom Jesus bears on 
his heart, as objects of his high-priestly intercession before his Father's throne.' 

" Such is Mr Hewitson's interesting account of this little colony of exiles. And it 
may here, perhaps, be as well to mention that Mr Hewitson's ministrations at Ma- 
deira were wholly independent of Dr Kalley, who was not even aware of his intended 
mission to the island, till after Mr Hewitson's departure from England. They first 
met accidentally in Lisbon, and it is important that the reader, in his judgment of 
Dr Kalley, should keep in his mind his entire independence of the labours of other 
Protestants in the great and common cause at Madeira. Dr Kalley had always 
strictly kept himself within the limits unjustly assigned to him by the decision of the 
Court of Rela9ao at Lisbon. Indeed, so uniformly had he done this, that, although 
a law of the Inquisition, dated 1603 was brought into operation against him, a law 
which could not have been acted on against a subfect of Portvgal^ in consequence of its 
direct opposition, both to the spirit and letter of the existing Constitution, his very ene- 
mies could bring no charge against him. 
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Therb are no ocean-rocka, save Patmos and lona, round which 
there cluster such peculiar and precious memories as around this 
whose story is here presented to us in this most tasteful and in- 
teresting volume. On Patmos it was but a gleam that rested, 
bright but brief, — direct from the heaven of heavens, and suffi- 
cient to consecrate that shore for ever, — ^yet still but a gleam. An 
episode in the life of one Apostle is all the memory that hangs 
around it. Of lona a longer story might be told, if time or bar- 
barism had not blotted out or scattered to the winds the annals 
of that island, — ^an island whence light streamed forth for centu- 
ries, not only over Scotland but England also, where learning and 
godliness found for themselves not merely, as is commonly im- 
agined, a refuge from hostile barbarism, but a centre of influence^ 
whose extent both in respect of time and territory, would scarcely 
be credited by many, but of which the Scottish reformation itself 
(that noblest and completest of all the Reformations,) was at 
once the result and the witness.* But the Bass has annals more 



* Though perhaps a little out of place, the following remark may be excused, if it 
suggest any Uiiog to the reader. There are crises in the history both of kingdoms 
and churches, when that which was apparently dying out, suddenly reyives and re- 
flourishes, and when that which stood by its side full of seeming vitality and endur- 
ance as suddenly dies down and yanishes, as if some new law had sudd^y come into 
operation, acting simultaneously upon both, though in opposite ways, — fatal to the one, 
quickening to the other. It was so at the Reformation, when the life which lona 
had kindled oyer Scotland and kept alive for centuries, was almost though not totally 
,aenched, and when at the same moment Popish dominion was at its height. One 
might have thought that a new element had been breathed into the atmosphere, for 
the whole forest of Popery withered down, and forthwith from the soil which had so 
long been smothered up and sterilized, there rushed up, as if unbidden, whole 
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varied and extensive than either. These annals have not passed 
away. Nor is it but a torn leaf that has been rescued; they have 
filled a bulky and solid volume. 

It w a "wonderful crag;'' much more wonderful than Hector 
Boece imagined. '' Every thing/ that is in it is full of admiration 
and wonder.'' It has witnessed strange scenes and heard strange 
sounds, not merely from the troubled sea in which it stands, 
whose waves, like some beast of prey, roar round it as if to engulph 
or overthrow it; but from man himself, who in various ways and 
for various purposes has made himself its tenant from age to age. 
Its rocks, its precipices, its caves, its crevices, can tell some story 
of the past. Mighty recollections whisper through them all. 
They have been familiar not only with the roar of the ocean and 
the shriek of the sea-bird, but with the voice of prayer, the melo^ 
dy of praise. — " A tale of the times of old, the deeds of the days 
of other years." 

It is not the mere rock that attracts us so strangely, — though 
in the present volume its story of ten thousand ages has been 
written as no story of any of earth's rocks has ever before been 
written; — we have seen rocks more wonderful and stupendous. 
We have stood on Sumburgh Head and looked with shuddering 
amazement down its sheer precipice of 500 feet into the roost be- 
low. But it had no associations save those of fiction, and its 
own grandeur was all that drew forth our wonder. We have 
placed ourselves under Fitfell -f- and looked up upon its 700 feet 
of beetling rock, till awe came over us; but it had no memories 
for the heart. We have climbed the Noup of Noss, and with its 
eagles flying round us, and looking into the far east have pictured 
to ourselves the vision of the towers of Bergen and the forests or 
fiords of Norway. But of deeper attractiveness there was nothing. 
We have stood upon the extreme point of the extreme island 
that owns the name of Britain; we have gazed upon its sea- 
washed precipices and stacks of solid rock shooting up like senti- 
nels round the coast. We have stretched the eye to the far 
north-west, as if to help our fancy in picturing Hecla blazing 
amid the snows of Iceland. But still there was nothing to 
awaken sympathy; no memories to which the heart responds. 
The tale of the times of old was awanting. " The deeds of the 



gardens of flowers and fields of waving grain. Other instances might be cited 
of this sudden growth and equally sudden blight, — but we have wandered far 
enough from the Bass, yet, not after all, farther than Mr Miller, whose exquisite geo- 
logical article seems to comprehend, not only all that can be seen in and on the Bass, 
but every thing that can be seen /rom it, either by the eye, or the telescope, or the im- 
agination, 
t Not Fitful as Sir W. Scott writes it, but FitfeU or Fitfeil, that is, White-HUl. 
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days of other years '' were only visible in some ruined Pictish fort 
of which no man can tell either the date or the history. 

Not so with the Bass. It is full of old life, if one may call it 
so; hung round with drapery on which is embroidered many a 
scene of true romance, and every fold of which when shaken out 
seems to give forth some story of the past. It has not indeed its 
inscriptions, carved upon the walls of its rocky prison, but the 
history both of prison and prisoners has been fully preserved. 
The tower of London preserves upon the walls of some of its 
apartments many striking inscriptions. On one of the fire-places 
is written, ^^ dolor patientia vincitur, Gt. Gifford. Aug. 8. 1586." In 
another place, and with the date April 23, 1568, are the following 
lines in the old English character: — 

No hope is hard or vayne 
That happ doth us attayne. 

Elsewhere, with date 1564 and signature A. Poole, we read 

Deo servire 

Penitentiam inire 
Fato obedire 
Regnare est. 

Again, in another place, ^' a passage perilous maketh a port plea- 
sant.^' — Again, " close prisoner, 8 months, 32 weeks, 224 days, 
5376 hours.''* — No such records does the Bass contain. Perhaps 
we have felt sometimes a wish that it had done so, for these in- 
scriptions are in themselves a history, sometimes a romance. 
But let us be content without them. We have something fuller 
and better. The Tower has been said to be in itself a history of 
England. We can hardly say this of the Bass; but this we 
may say, that it is the history of the Church of Scotland for half 
a century, as the ecclesiastical and martyrological department of 
the present work most abundantly shows. 

Prison scenes have often in them an air of strange interest as 
well as of profoundest sadness. It is in these that we see man 
thrown outside the camp of his fellow-men, — placed alone as an 
outcast, one for whom bondage and solitude and squalor are the 
right deserts. Flung off from his fellows, communion with whom 
is part of the natural food of his being, woe be to him, if he have 
no other fellowship. Was this ever more vividly told than in the 
following passage from Count Confalonieri's account of his impris- 
onment. " I am an old man now; yet by fifteen years my soul 
is younger than my body ! Fifteen years I existed (for I did not 
live — it was not life) in the self-same dungeon, ten feet square ! 
During six years I had a companion ; during nine I was alone ! 
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I never could rightly distinguish the face of him who shared my 
captivity in the eternal twilight of our cell. The first year we 
talked incessantly together ; we related our past lives, our joys 
for ever gone, over and over again. The next year we communi- 
cated to each other our thoughts and ideas on all subjects. The 
third year we had no idea to communicate ; we were beginning 
to lose the power of reflection. The fourth, at the interval of a 
month or so, we would open our lips to each other if it were in- 
deed possible that the wor|d went on as gay and bustling as when 
we formed a portion of mankind. The fifth we were silent. The 
sixth he was taken away, I never knew where, to execution or to 
liberty ; but I was glad when he was gone ; even solitude was 
better than the dim vision of that pale, vacant face. After that 
I was alone ; only one event broke upon my nine years' vacancy. 
One day (it must have been a year or two after my companion 
left me) the dungeon door was opened, and a voice — whence pro- 
ceeding 1 know not — uttered these words : — ' By order of his Im- 
perial Majesty, I intimate to you that your wife died a year ago.' 
Then the door was shut ; I heard no more ; they had but flung 
this great agony in upon me, and left me alone with it again.'' 

An awful scene this ; enough to make the stoutest shudder. 
But the eTcenes of the Bass were not such as this. The men who 
were chained upon that rock were men who knew the real source 
of all solace in solitude, who knew what it was to be " alone and 
yet not lonely ; " who knew what it was, when torn from the in- 
tercourse of kindred and companion, to draw more largely upon 
that fellowship with the heavenly Kinsman whose cross they were 
bearing, and whom no walls of rock, nor ocean-barrier could ex- 
clude. Who could separate them from Him and his companion- 
ship ! Lover and friend might be put far from them, and their 
acquaintance into darkness. Amid the roar of the billows, the 
wail of the blast, the scream of the sea-bird, the blasphemy of the 
oppressor, there arose the voice of prayer, telling that in that 
dismal solitude they had found a Companion, whose presence was 
gladness, whose sympathy was consolation, and whose converse 
had made them forget their loneliness and their bonds. But let 
Mr M'Orie, whose vigorous and well-condensed sketch of the 
history of the Bass commences this volume, describe the prison. 

" A slight survey of the ruins of the fortress, as they now stand in na- 
ked desolation, is sufficient to corroborate the testimonies of the prison- 
ers, and to show that they had little reason to congratulate themselves on 
the selection of their marine prison-house. Placed near the base of the 
overhanging precipice, it must have formed a sort of tank or reservoir 
for the perpetual drippings from above, while it was washed by the spray 
from the ocean below, and entitled by exposure to the full benefit of the 
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eastern blasts. What is still pointed out by some as * Blackaclder's*cell/ 
is a dormitory about seven feet by eight, situated on the ramparts, with 
a small window facing the south. If so, he was better appointed than his 
brethren in the inner prison, the remains of which, though unroofed and 
unfloored, may be still traced. On a late visit to the ruins, I was struck 
by observing, that in the western gable of this room is one small window 
which had served for light, but which is placed at such a height above 
the floor, that the prisoners could see neither earth nor sky from it; 
while in the eastern gable, there is another window placed at a lower 
elevation, but so contrived that it had looked only into a narrow passage, 
formed by a wall built up against it, and enlightened by a higher aper- 
ture in that wall. By this piece of ingenious cruelty, the poor prisoners 
within would be furnished with a dim and borrowed light, and at the 
same time prevented from beguiling their captivity by gazing < on moun- 
tain, tower, or town,' or even on that heaven to which all their hopes 
were turned, and the straggling beams of which were so scantily afforded 
them. At the same time, the sentries or keepers might at any time, by 
creeping along this passage, manage, through the inner grating, to ob- 
serve the movements, and hear the conversations of their prisoners. 
There can be no question regarding * the lowest cell in the dungeon,' to 
which Thomas Hog of Kiltearn was consigned, through the tender mer- 
cies of Archbishop Sharp. An arched stair-case, part of which still re- 
mains, leads down under ground firom the east end of the castle, to what 
was anciently called the Bastion, on arriving at which, the visitor finds 
himself in a hideous cavern, arched over-head, dank and dripping, with 
an opening towards the sea, which dashes within a few feet below. It 
was in this * horrible pit,' then, obviously the ' dungeon -keep' of the old 
castle in the days of its glory, that the good man was deposited; and no 
wonder that when his enfeebled frame was dragged down that subter- 
ranean passage, and stretched in this dismal den, he should have concluded 
that his enemies had done their worst,— had reached the end of their 
chain, — and that the deepening darkness of the night betokened the near 
approach of the dawn." Pp. 25 — 27. 

And again, 

'* Such was the ^ melancholy place' selected by government as a state 
prison, and in which some forty good men, whose biographies are given 
in this volume, were incarcerated, during periods varying from a few 
months to upwards of six years! The rigour of their confinement was 
enhanced by the most vexatious and arbitrary treatment on the part of 
their keepers. The liberty of taking air and exercise on the hill was 
oflen wantonly denied them, or obtained as a great favour by the inter- 
cession of a friend. * My lord M^Leod, coming from his travels, went to 
see the Bass, and procured some more liberty to Mr M'Gilligen, so that 
at some times he was permitted to come out upon the roeh* ^The 
Bass,' says one of Blackadder's sons, ' was a base, cold, unwholesome 
prison ; all their rooms ordinarily full of smoke, like to suffocate and choke 
them, so as my father and the other prisoners were necessitate many a 
time to thrust head and shoulders out of the windows to recover breath. 
They were obliged to drink the twopenny ale of the governor's brewing. 
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scarcely worth a halfpenny the pint, and several times were sore put to 
it for want of victual for ten or twelve days together; the boats not daring 
to venture to them by reason of stormy weather/ No wonder that in 
such a place, and under such treatment, many of them contracted diseases 
which embittered and shortened their lives. 
'< But, as the old poet sings: — 

' Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
A spotless mind and innocent 
Calls that an hermitage.' 

From within these now deserted walls, the voice of praise and prayer 
might be oflen heard, mingling with the ribald laughter, oaths, and songs 
of the reckless sentinels; and the souls of the captives were borne, on tiie 
wings of holy meditation, far alofl and away from the dreary rock within 
which their bodies were pent. ' Every day,' says Fraser, ^ I read the 
Scriptures, exhorted and taught therefrom, did sing psalms, and prayed 
with such of our society as our masters did permit to worship God to- 
gether, and this two times a-day. I studied Hebrew and Greek, and 
gained some knowledge in these oriental languages. I likewise read some 
divinity, and wrote a Treatise of Faith, with some other miscellanies, and 
some letters to Christian friends and relations. Thus I spent my time, 
and not without some fruit.' Yes, indeed, < not without some fruit!' And 
who can peruse that < Treatise of Faith,' breathing, with some unsound- 
ness in its theology, so much sound sense and orthodox piety, — ^and then 
look at its date, * Bass, July 9) 1679/ — without being impressed with the 
utter impotence of persecution to crush the spirit or intermeddle with the 
joy of the Christian martyr? < Since I was a prisoner,' says another of 
them, < I dwelt at ease, and lived securely. The upper springs flowed 
liberally and sweetly, when the nether springs were embittered, and I 
have had the experience of that saying, Tanta est dulcedo ccelestis gaudily 
ut si una guttula deflueret in infemum, totam amaritudinem infemi ah- 
styrhereC Pp. 29—31. 

Then add to this the two following extracts from Mr Ander- 
son^s department, which is ably and learnedly executed, and we 
shall get an excellent view both of prisoners and prison. We 
shall be able in some measure not only to give forth our sympa- 
thies to the sufferings of these righteous men, but to rejoice in 
their joys, which were neither few nor small. 

" During the time of his confinement in the Bass, Dickson wrote two 
letters to some of his friends, which exhibit both the peculiar character of 
his mind and his style of writing. In them he laments the hardships of 
the times, and the defection < of many grave, godly, and learned persons' 
in the ministry, who had accepted the indulgence, gives many important 
and appropriate practical counsels, and expresses his own feelings, com- 
forts, and exercise under his sufferings. One of them he begins thus : — 
* My dear Friends, — I received a letter from you, with your token of 
kindness in it, about the middle of winter, which to me in that solitude 
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was refreshing, in consideration of your and other friends' sympathy at so 
great a distance under so great distress, few friends pitying when one is 
singled out among many to endure hardships as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, only for the word of God and testimony of Jesus. Here I am 
among strangers, and yet the Lord wonderfully makes them my friends, 
M'hen I am so far separated from sympathising friends and acquaintances, 
and especially from my dear family, whose access to me is with invinci- 
ble difficulties, — who, in outward things upon earth, are to me the great- 
est consolation, for in their encouragement my joy and pleasure outwardly 
in this world lies, and whoever are kindest to them are to me my greatest 
friends, — suppose 1 should vanish in earthly misery, — seeing Providence 
has ordered it, that they are embarked in the same bottom of tribulation 
and affliction with me* But in his imprisonment he was not without 
religious comfort. ' Oh, dear friends,' says he, ' if ye knew what of thefloods 
of tenderness I have met with, — what of the removing of the black clouds 
that separated betwixt my precious Lord and me, — what liberty in con- 
fessian, — what of a shining light breaking in upon my heart brighter than 
the sun at the noontide of the day, — what of the smiles of his counte- 
nance, not veiled with frowns and vengeance, but intimating and sealing 
peace unto the conscience, — what of the overflowing streams of joy, — 
what of the swelling of hopes ! ' Nor did he despair of the Church in 
Scotland, dark and trying as were her circumstances at that time. *' There 
is a seed sown through the mountains and the moors of Scotland,*which 
shall have a plentiful crop, for the Master of the vineyard was undoubt- 
edly at the sowing of it, and he must see to the gathering in of his fruits. 
Let the great dragon spew out a Lammas flood of waters, which is like 
to drown all ; yet the harvest will come, and the man-child must rule 
and overcome.' Yea, he even saw connected with the sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland, in behalf of Christ's crown or his supremacy over the 
Church, the blessed period when that crown should shine resplendent in 
all the earth. * O Britain ! blessed of all places of God's earth in fruits, 
which shall spring from the seed after the gospel seed has been sown. 
The corn-fields of the Church of Christ in Britain have gotten seed upon 
seed, double seed. What must the increase be ? O happy harvest I O 
blessed reapers ! in that day when the crown shall flourish on his head, 
which, budding through martyrs' blood, shall blossom and fill the earth 
with joy.' " Pp. 344-346. 

Then again with reference to William Bell, an eminent field- 
preacher who was apprehended in 1676, Mr Anderson thus writes. 

" Bell continued in the Bass for the period of nearly three years, en- 
during many privations and hardships. The prisoners were obliged to 
support themselves, which many of them, on account of their poverty, 
did with great difficulty; and such as were altogether unable to provide 
for their own subsistence, received a scanty supply from the government. 
Bell being poor, was under the necessity of supplicating the Council, 
about a year after his imprisonment, either that he might be liberated, 
or have some maintenance allowed him. In answer to his petition, the 
Council, on the 5th of October 1677, recommend to the Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury to" allow him somewhat for his aliment during the 
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period of hit confioement. Bell had indeed some alleviatious to the 
grievousnesa of his condition. He generally enjoyed the society of iel- 
low-prisoners, both ministers and others, who were suffering in the same 
cause, and among whom the greatest harmony prevailed. He had, for 
the most part, liberty granted him of going up the hill to breathe the 
fresh air, and beguile the weary hours of his captivity, by such prospects 
as the ocean, or the adjacent coast, presented to please the eye, or arrest 
the attention. His heart was cheered by occasional visits of friends, 
who, taking a deep interest in him and his brethren in the same tribula- 
tion, came from Edinburgh and other places to see them. He was 
allowed to preach the gospel to his fellow-prisoners, and to hear it 
preached by such of them as were ministers. But notwithstanding 
these mitigating circumstances, his condition, and that of his fellow-pri- 
soners, was abundantly distressing. Their victuals were often bad, and 
purchased at an extravagant cost, as they were obliged to take them 
from the governor at his own price. Sometimes their whole fare con- 
sisted of a scanty supply of dried fish ; and in stormy weather, from the 
difficulty of approaching the island, the boat which brought their provi- 
sions from the shore being detained, they were in some instances almosu 
reduced to starvation. There being no spring on the rock, they also suf- 
fered much from the want of water. The way in which they obtained 
this important element was by collecting the raip which fell from the 
clouds in cavities ; and in winter and spring they procured it by melting 
snow. Such water soon becoming putrid and disagreeable, they used to 
sprinkle it with oat-meal to render it in some degree palatable. Nor 
could they obtain anything better without paying an exorbitant price. 
' They were obliged to drink the twopenny ale of Uie governor's brewing, 
scarcely worth a halfpenny the pint.' In addition to this, they were re^ 
moved from the society of beloved relatives and friends, so comforting 
and encouraging in these times of persecution ; and were surrounded and 
coming into constant -contact with the governor and soldiers of the gar- 
rison, from whose rudeness, barbarity, and impiety, they suffered much. 
The servants whom they had themselves procured were often dismissed, 
apparently without any other reason but to annoy them, and they 
were obliged to hire other servants of whose character they were igno- 
rant. They had difficulty in obtaining female servants, for women of 
a respectable character were unwilling to engage, from the licentious- 
ness of the soldiers, who, in some instances, were offered rewards by 
their unprincipled officers, to debauch the females, with the wicked de- 
sign of calumniating, by indirect insinuations, the character of the pri- 
soners. At last, they were precluded from preaching, or unitedly wor- 
shipping God, and even from eating together, by which the expense of 
their maintenance was increased, while they were deprived of a source 
of much comfort, as well as of spiritual improvement. The letters which 
came to them from their relatives and friends, and those which they sent 
ashore, were frequently opened and read by those to whom they were 
intrusted, though they had no orders from the Council to that effect. 
When it suited the humour of their governors, they were made close 
prisoners, each shut up in a gloomy dungeon by himself, and kept in this 
desolate state as long as their caprice dictated. This was indeed done. 
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not only without, but contrary to, the sentence of the Council, which 
had committed them < free prisoners/ or such as had the liberty of the 
rock; but the governors, if not invested with irresponsible power, exer- 
cised it with impunity, the helpless captives being without redress from 
a government which would have lent a deaf ear to their complaints. 
Their hearts were lacerated by the blasphemy of the governors and 
officers, who, so far from treating them with humanity and courtesy, 
sometimes intruded into their company for the cruel purpose of wound- 
ing their feelings by profanity, and at other times, of leading them art- 
fully and insidiously into the expression of sentiments on public matters 
then accounted seditious. To those of them who were ministers laid 
aside from the public exercise of their ministry, and especially to such of 
them as, like Bell, preached in the fields, and who could no longer 
address the vast assemblages which collected at such meetings, this con- 
finement would be more deeply distressing than can well be conceived. 
They would look back with regret to those days and nights, full of peril 
though they were, in which they proclaimed the unsearchable riches of 
Christ to the multitudes that hung upon their lips.'" Pp. 113-116. 

Were it not that these extracts occupy large space, we would 
gladly dwell a little longer on this part of the volume, which is in 
truth that which throws such a halo of interest round all the 
rest of it. We do not mean to disparage the other departments, 
— far from it, as our readers shall soon see, — but we feel, as many 
of our Scottish readers at least will do, that ifc is the martyrs of 
the Bass that have made every thing connected with it, however 
trivial, so memorable and attractive. The Bass is one specimen 
among many of what living associations can do for a fragment of 
barren rock. The prisoners of the Bass have elevated it to an 
eminence, to which in other respects it was not entitled. They 
have made it the centre round which much that is great and 
noble in Scottish history revolves. They have magnetized that 
piece of trap, so that objects and events seem strangely to be drawn 
around it. How many 6yes have been turned to it either from 
the spectator on the shore, or from the voyager at sea, steering 
perhaps 'Closer to the land to get a nearer view of its cliffs,-^just 
because it was once the prison-house of the martyrs. How much 
of the familiarity of its name in Scottish lips, as a household 
word, has arisen, simply from its being once the prison-house of 
the martyrs. And we are sure that our excellent friend Mr 
Crawford will take no offence at our saying that admirable as are 
the other parts of this volume on which he has bestowed so much 
care and toil, — still this is the living soul that gives animation and 
attraction to the whole. We congratulate him most heartily 
upon the taste as well as the tact which he has manifested in the 
construction of this work; we congratulate him upon the beauty 
of its exterior, the elegance of its typography, and still more upon 
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the literary execution of the various parts, — ^but we must not 
allow either ourselves or our worthy friend to forget how much of 
the interest of the volume is owing to the martyrs of Scotland. 
The living genius and piety of the land have done much indeed to- 
wards its success, — ^as every one who reads it will bear witness,— 
but that the dead, — the martyred dead, — have contributed their 
share in no scanty measure, is what every true Scottish heart will 
rejoice to own. Who would read a volume upon Troy, or Mar- 
athon, or Thermopylae, did they not associate with the city, or 
the plain, or the pass, the noblest memories of which history has 
spoken! Thus have our martyred fathers hallowed that sea-girt 
rock by their prayers and tears; and their sons would fain gather 
into one every particle of floating history connected with that 
consecrated spot, feeling as if its very dust were dear, as if each 
blade of grass upon it were a relic of the honoured dead. 

But we must leave these scenes and turn to others. And how- 
ever abrupt the change, the book itself will be our excuse for it. 
It is a volume of transitions, so must our article be. Let all 
the writers in the volume have their share : each deserves a hear- 
ing. Let us hear Dr Fleming, as he briefly but clearly sketches 
the Zoology. One paragraph will suffice. 

'< The total number of gannets which resort annually to the Bass as 
breeding ground, cannot be determined in a satisfactory manner. Con- 
sidering 1800 as rather a high number of young birds, annually removed 
from their nests before being able to fly, and taking into account those 
old birds which select inaccessible positions for their nests, we shall pro- 
bably be tolerably near the truth, when we estimate the breeding pairs at 
5000. This number, however, is insignificant when compared with those 
of St Kilda, if we may credit the numerical statement of Martin on the 
subject, who says, ' the Solan geese are very numerous here, insomuch 
that the inhabitants commonly keep yearly above twenty thousand young 
and old in the little stone-houses, of which there are some hundreds, for 
preserving their fowls' eggs.' Description of the Western Islands, 1703, 
p. 281. 

" The Solan goose, as a denizen of the northern hemisphere, has other 
breeding places than those around our own coast. To the north it 
abounds at tlie Myggenaes, the westmost of the group of the Faroe 
Islands. In North America they are extremely abundant on some rocky 
isles in the Bay of St Lawrence, and on the coast of Labrador. This 
extensive latitudinal range of breeding ground of the gannet, extending 
to upwards of twelve degrees, indicates very plainly that temperature 
exercises but a very feeble influence on its migrations. A supply of 
suitable food for the young is at all times an essential requisite in a 
breeding station, and in this respect the whole range of coast seems well 
adapted, and yet the colonies of gannets are distributed differently from 
those sea-fowl which invariably breed where they breed. We have nu- 
merous breeding places for the Kittiwake, Razor-bill, Foolish Guillemot, 
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and the Scraber, on different parts of the coast, which the gannet never 
frequents, ahhough these birds are its usual associates in its selected sta- 
tions. The size of the bird probably interferes and restricts its occupancy 
to those rocks, the ledges of which have sufficient breadth to allow the 
young bird to grow to its full size in safety, and the old birds to alight or 
take wing conveniently. Even where protected, as at the Bass, the two 
colonies which, unable probably to find space among the clifis, have oc- 
cupied the surface of the island, confine themselves to the very margin. 
On level ground the gannets could not mount into the air like the gulls, 
but require for commencing their course a free space, through which they 
fall for several yards almost perpendicularly before the motion of the 
wings can give them the full command of their flight. In alighting, too, 
they seem to fall heavily. 

'^ The gannets occupy their breeding places simply for the purposes of 
incubation, deserting them, in a great measure, when these have been 
served. The period, however, which is occupied in the rearing of the 
young until these become able to fly and shift for themselves, is some- 
what prolonged. The old birds, as is usual with other congregating mi- 
gratory species, neither arrive nor depart simultaneously. A few strag- 
glers make their appearance previous to the arrival of the main body, and 
a few linger behind afler the mass of the colony has departed. In gene- 
ral, however, it may be stated that the process of incubation lasts 
throughout a period of nearly seven months, or from March to Septem- 
ber." Pp. 395, 396. 

From Professor Fleming let us turn to Professor Balfour, who, 
as a man of science, yet also as a Christian, has most pleasingly 
sketched the Botany of the Bass. 

*< Lavatera arborea, tree-mallow, velvet leaf, or Bass mallow, is the 
most important plant, in a botanical point of view, which gi*ows on the 
Bass Rock. This plant, according to Sibbald, existed at one time on 
other islands of the Frith of Forth, viz., on Inch Garvie and Inch Mykrie, 
but it has now disappeared from these localities. It is a biennial plant, 
belonging to the natural order Malvaceae, or Mallow tribe, and is charac- 
terized by its outer calyx or involucre being three-lobed, and by its woody 
stem attaining a height of six or eight feet. On the rocks below the 
fortification it grows in great profusion, and in the month of July it has 
a gorgeous appearance, with its rose-coloured flowers, streaked with 
darker veins. Like other plants of the order, it is mucilaginous and de- 
no ulcent in its properties, and yields tenacious fibres, which may be used 
for forming ropes. It is a rare plant in Britain. It is met with on Ailsa 
Crag, and on rocks in the south-west of England. 

" The name Lavatera was given in honour of the two Lavaters, friends 
of Tournefort, the celebrated French botanist. The plant is figured in 
the lithograph as being that which chiefly characterises the botany of the 
Bass. Figure 1 is a drawing of a flowering branch, while figure 2 repre- 
sents the double calyx remaining around the fruit. The outer calyx or 
involucre is larger than the inner, and is divided into three broad spread- 
ing lobes; the inner is divided into fi\B more erect and acute segments. 
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The corolla is twisted when in bud, or consists of five pinic-coloured 
purplish petals, which are inversely heart-shaped and abrupt The 
stamens are numerous and monadelphous, i.e. united by their filaments 
into a tube; hence the plant is put in the class Monadelphia, order Poly- 
andria» of the Linnean system. The pistil consists of an orbicular ovary, 
a cylindrical style with a conical base, and numerous stigmas, varying 
from seven to eight, or more. The capsules or seed-vessels are reticulated, 
as numerous as the stigmas, and ranged in a circle round a central column. 
The root runs deeply into the ground. The stem is woody, from six to 
eight, and even ten feet high, simple below, and branching above with a 
leafy head. The leaves are downy, (hence the name, velvet leaf,) alter- 
nate, on long foot-stalks, plaited, and divided into seven shallow lobes at 
their margin. The peduncles are single-flowered, and are aggregated in 
the axils of the leaves; the flowers in the centre of the clusters being first 
developed. The plant, if allowed to scatter its seeds in a garden, will 
spring up for many years in succession. It usually flowers during the 
second year, and then dies. 

<^ Among other Bass plants may be noticed Armeria maritima (Statice 
Armeria) or sea-pink, and Cochlearia officinalis, (common scurvy-grass.) 
These plants are found both on the sea-shore, and on the tops oi the 
highest mountains in Scotland. I have picked the former on the summit 
of Ben Muich Dbui, a mountain only second in height to Ben Nevis. It 
has been shown by Dr Dickie* that these plants vary in their inorganic 
constituents according to the situation in which they grow. When on 
the sea-shore, they contain salts of soda and iodine; when inlandi they 
lose the iodine, and exchange soda for potash. 

*^ None of the other plants of the Bass seem to call for special notice. 
Enough has been said to point out the general character of its vegetable 
productions, and to show to those who are interested in botanical pursuits 
the plants which in an especial manner deserve attention. Even in a 
circumscribed spot like the Bass, there are many objects to interest the 
scientific inquirer. To one who studies the objects with which he is 
surrounded, there are in all places, and at all times, materials for mental 
improvement, and the naturalist who contemplates nature in the true 
spirit of wisdom, — who sees in it the hand of an all-wise and beneficent 
God, whom he can, in the spirit of adoption, address as Abba Father,-- 
is led from the heart to exclaim, in adoring praise, with the Psalmist, " || 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all- 
the earth is full of thy riches." Pp. 427—429. 

The only other part remaining to be noticed is the geologi- 
cal, by Mr Hugh Miller. Into any discussion of its scientific 
merits we shall not enter, as this article is intended solely for a 
miscellaneous one, like the volume which it handles. At the 
same time, it is impossible to withhold our admiration from this 
department of the book. It is like Mr Miller himself entirely, 
and like no one else. One must know it among ten thousand 
others, as much by the style of thought as of language. Discur- 
sive certainly it is; but though in its flights it circles away froio 
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the Bass to a considerable stretch, still it faithfully returns to it 
and alights upon it again. Its scientific deductions and specula- 
tions are as magnificent as they are solid. There is much of 
what some will call fancy in his conclusions, yet it is fancy basing 
itself upon startling data, and giving an interpretation of facts, 
which, if not demonstrated as correct, is yet wonderfully proba- 
ble. With eager and untiring interest we have followed the geo- 
logist in his historical researches into the ages that are past, and it 
is with equal delight and wonder that we survey, in his company, 
that bare fragment of rock-work in its present condition, after 
passing through its various stages of elevation and denudation. 
One of his opening paragraphs is worthy of our attention, as 
tracing a singular parallelism between the physical and the moral 
in the history- of our earth. 

<* In passing the ancient castle of Dirleton, which, like the castles o^ 
Dunbar, Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, owed its degree of impreg- 
nability as a stronghold mainly to its abrupt trap-rock, and which stood 
siege against the English in the days of Edward I., it occurred to me as 
not a little curious, that the early geological history of a district should 
so often seem typical of its subsequent civil history. If a country's geo- 
logical history was very disturbed, — if the trap-rocks broke out from 
below, and tilted up its strata in a thousand abrupt angles, steep preci- 
pices, and yawning chasms, — the chance is as ten to one, that there suc- 
ceeded, when man came upon the scene, a history, scarce less disturbed, 
of fierce wars, protracted sieges, and desperate battles. The stormy 
morning, during which merely the angry elements contend, is succeeded 
in almost every instance by a stormy day, maddened by the turmoil of 
human passion. A moment's farther cogitation, while it greatly dissi- 
pated the mystery, served to show through what immense periods mere 
physical causes may continue to operate with moral effect ; and how, in 
the purposes of Him who saw the end from the beginning, a scene of 
fiery confusion, — of roaring waves and heaving earthquakes, — of ascend- 
ing hills and deepening valleys, — ^may have been closely associated with 
the right development, and ultimate dignity and happiness of the yet 
unborn moral agent of creation, — responsible man. It is amid these 
centres of geologic disturbance, — the natural strongholds of the earth, — 
that the true battles of the race, — the battles of civilization and civil 
liberty, — have been successfully maintained by handfuls of hardy men, 
against the despot-led myriads of the plains. The reader, on glancing 
over a map of Europe and the countries adjacent, on which the moun- 
tain groups are marked, will at once perceive that Greece and the Holy 
Land, Scotland and the Swiss Cantons, formed centres of great Plutonic 
disturbance of this character. They had each their geologic tremors 
and perturbations, — their protracted periods of eruption and earthquake, 

long ere their analogous civil history, with its ages of convulsion and 

revolution, in which man was the agent, had yet commenced it^ 
course. And, indirectly at least, the disturbed civil history was, 
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in each instance, a consequence of the disturbed geologic one." Pp. 
58, 59 .♦ 

And a little farther on, he thus finely alludes to the interest 
which attaches to the Bass. 

" It is not uninstructive to remark, from facts and feelings such as 
tliese,^-«nd the instances on record are very great, — ^how much more 
permanently good connects itself with matter, in the associations of the 
human mind, than eviL The wickedness of the wicked cannot so infeoff 
itself, if one may so speak, in even their contrivances of most diabo- 
lical design, — screws, and boots, and thumbkins, dolorous dungeons, and 
scaffolds hung round with the insignia of disgrace, — but that the virtues 
of their victim seize hold upon them, and so entirely appropriate them 
in the recollection of future generations, that the claim of the origi- 
nal possessors is lost What a striking comment on the sacred text, 
* The memory of the just is blessed ; but the name of the wicked shall 
rot I' It seems to throw a gleam of light, too, athwart a deeply myste- 
rious subject. It was a greatly worse time than the present in this 
country, when the dungeons of yonder rock were crowded with the 
country's most conscientious men. And yet how intense the interest 
with which we look back upon these times ; and on the rock itself, as a 
sort of stepping-stone by which to ascend to their scenes of ready sacri- 
fice, firm endurance, and high resolve ; and how very poor would not 
the national history become, were all its records of resembling purport 
and character to be blotted out ! The evil of the past has served but to 
enhance its good. May there not be a time coming when the just made 
perfect shall look back upon all ill, moral and physical, with a similar 
feeling ; when the tree of the knowledge of good and evil shall grow once 
more beside the tree of life in the Paradise of God, but when its fhiit, 
rendered wholesome by the transmutative power, shall be the subject of 
no punitive prohibition ; and when the world which we inhabit, wrapped 
round with holiest associations, as once the dungeon-house and scaffold 
of a Divine Sufferer, shall be regarded — disreputable as we now deem 
its annals — with reverence and respect, as the Bclss of the universe, and 
its history be deemed perhaps the most precious record in the archive 
ofheaven?"Pp. 62, 63. 

Towards the close of his article, Mr Miller has, in a sort o^ 
vision, painted most magnificently, and spread out before us, with 
a detail which sometimes makes us start, and sometimes smile, 
the different stages through which the rock has passed, and the 
different scenes presented to the eye of a beholder, supposed to 



• Is there not in the following stanza much truth as well as beauty, — ^falling in as 
a sort of conclusion'to what may to some appear the unfinished statement of thia ex- 
tract I 

'* From conflict of the stem and wild 
Rises the life of gentlest things ; 
And out of mixtures strange and wild 
Most quiet beauty springs." — Alford. 
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be looking down upon the whole during its successive periods,* — 
if indeed we can suppose any but 

" The eternal Eye 
Watching its own deep system, .... 

. . . • • Connecting all 

By links too far for mortal sight to join."t 

We extract a few paragraphs, wishing only that we had room 
for more. 

" The curtain rises, and there spreads out a wide sea, limited, however, 
in its area by a dark fog that broods along the horizon, and enveloped, 
even where best seen, in a grey obscurity, like that of a misty morning 
in May, an hour before the sun has risen. It is the ocean of our Scotch 
Grauwacke that rolls beneath and around us; but regarding its inhabi- 
tants, — so exceedingly numerous and well-defined in the contemporary 
seas of what is now England, — we can do little more than guess. We 
know merely th^t it rolls its waves over a grey impalpable mud, to whose 
numerous folds it communicates in the shallows the characteristic ripple- 
markings; that it possesses a chambered shell of the Orthocera genus, with 
two or three obscure brachipods; and that the grey mud beneath abounds in 
some localities with a curious zoophyte, akin to the existing sea-pens of 
our deep submarine hollows. The most abundant denizens of that twi- 
light sea are creatures shaped like a quill, or rather communities of 
creatures,— for each quill is a little republic, — that enjoy their central 
shafl with its stony axis as common property, and have their rows of 
microscopic domiciles ranged in the filaments of the web. The light 
brightens over the wide expanse, and the fog rises; myriads of ages have 
passed by; the countless strata of the Grauwacke are already deposited; 
and we have entered on the eras of the Old Red Sandstone. That 
change has taken place, to the reality of which, as conclusively indicated 
in space, the judgment of Playfair could not refuse its assent; but with 
whose slow operations, as spread over time almost lengthened into eternity, 
his imagination failed to grapple. The perspective darkened as he looked 
along the long vista of the ages gone by, and lefl on his mind but a per- 
plexing and shadowy idea of a dim platform of undefined boundary, on 

* Mr Miller takes for granted the indefinite duration of our globe's past existence. 
Geology teaches us that this is what is meant in Scripture by the words, ^ in the be- 
ginning." And does not a8tix)nomy do the same ? It has been nearly demonstrated, 
for instance, that light from the nebula in Andromeda, or in the sword-hilt of Orion, 
takes 60,000 years to reach us. If so, the stars which form the nebula must have 
existed for at least that period, and as Scripture dates the creation of both heavens 
aud earth from the same time, we conclude that the earth as well as the heavens must 
be at least 60 millenniums old. There are other nebulae still farther off. 

-f- The Universe, hy Maturin. In reading this concluding vision, so magnificently 
painted by Mr Miller, we called to mind just such another in respect of its poetry, 
though making no pretensions to science ; — that in the commencement of Mont- 
gomery's *' Pelican Island," where the seer feels himself 

*' An exile amid splendid desolation : 
A prisoner with infinity surrounded." 
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which chaotic revolutions of incalculable vastness were performed during 
periods of immeasurable extent. It does seem a strange fact, and yet 
the evidence of its reality as such is incontrovertible, that when the 
lower beds of the Old Red Sandstone were, to borrow from the philoso- 
pher, * only beginning to be deposited in the shape of mud or sand, from 
the waters of a superincumbent ocean/ the Grauwacke on which they 
were thrown down was quite as old a looking rock as it is now, and that 
the numerous graptolites preserved in its strata existed at the time but 
as the dimly preserved fossils which we now see them, — miniature quills, 
with thickly serrated edges, drawn in glossy bitumen on a ground of 
grey/' Pp, 122-124. 

Again — 

<* There is a further increase in the light, as the day advances and the 
sun climbs the dteep of heaven; but the fogs of morning still hang their 
dense folds on the horizon. We shall look out for the land when the 
mist rises; — ^it cannot now be far distant. The brown eddies of a 
freshet circle past, restricted, as where vast rivers mingle with the ocean, 
to an upper layer of sea; and broken reeds, withered fens, the cones of 
the Lycopodiacese, and of trees of the Araucarian family, float outwards 
in the current, thick and frequent as the spoils of the great Mississippi 
in the course of the voyager, when he has come within half-a-day's sail 
of the shores of the delta. But our view is still restricted, as heretofore, 
to a wide tract of sea, — now whitened, where the frequent flats and banks 
rise within a few fathoms of the surface, by innumerable beds of shells, 
reefe of corals, and forests of crinoidea. Here the water seems all a-g1ow 
with the brilliant colours of the living polypi that tenant the calcareous 
cells, — ^green, scarlet, and blue, yellow and purple: we seem as if look- 
ing down on gorgeous parterres, submerged, when in full blow, or, 
through the dew-bedimmed panes of a greenhouse, on the magnificent 
heaths, geraniums, and cacti of the warmer latitudes, when richest in 
flower. Yonder there lie vast argosies of snowy terebratula, each fast 
anchored to the rocky bottom by the fleshy cable that stretches from the 
circular dead-eye in its umbone, like the mooring chain from the prow 
of a galley; while directly over them, vibrating in the tide, stretch the 
marble-like petals of the stone lily. The sur^ce is ploughed by the 
numerous sailing shells of the period, — ^huge orthocera, and the whorled 
nautilacese and goniatites. And fish abound as before, though the races 
are all different. We may mark the smaller varieties in play over the 
coral beds, — the lively Palseoniscus, that so resembles a gold fish cased 
in bone, — ^and the squat deeply-bodied Amblypterus, with its nicely 
fretted scales and plates, and its strongly rayed fins. The Gyracanthis, 
with its massy spine carved as elaborately as the *prentice pillar in Roslin, 
swims through the profounder depths, uncertain in outline, like a moving 
cloud by night; while the better defined Megalichthys, with its coat of 
bright quadrangular scales, and its closely-jointed and finely-punctulated 
helmet of enamelled bone, glides vigorously along yonder submarine 
field of crinoidea, and the slim stony arms and tall columnar steros 
brushed by its fins, bend, as it passes, like a swathe of tall grass swept 
by a sudden breeze. We are full in the middle of the era of the Car- 
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boniferous Limestone. And some of us may be rendered both wiser 
and humbler, mayhap, by noting a simple fact or two directly connected 
with this formation, ere the curtain drop over it." Pp. 125-127. 

Again the scene changes, — another scene presents itself. 

'' But, lo I the mist rises, and slowly dissipates in the sun; and yonder, 
scarce half-a mile away, is the land,— -a low swampy shore, covered by a 
rank vegetation. Thickets of tall plants, of strange form and singular 
luxuriance, droop over the coast-edge into the sea, like those mangrove 
jungles of Southern America, that bear on their branches crops of oy- 
sters. There are reeds, with their light coronals of spiky leaves radiat- 
ing from their numerous joints, that rival the masts of vessels in size, — 
ferns, whose magnificent fronds overshadow half a rood of surface, that 
attain to the bulk and height of forest trees, — club-mosses, tall as Nor- 
wegian pines, — and strangely carved, cacti-looking, leaf -covered trunks, 
bulky as the body of a man. Nor is there any lack of true trees, that 
resemble those of the existing period, as exhibited in the southern hemi- 
sphere, — stately araucarians, that lifl their proud heads a hundred feet 
over the soil, — ^aad spiky pines, that raise their taper trunks and cone- 
covered boughs to a scarce lower elevation. And yonder green and le- 
vel land, dank with steaming vapour, and where the golden light streams 
through long bosky vistas, crowded with prodigies of the vegetable king- 
dom, — Sigillaria, Favularia, and Ulodendra, — is the land of the Coal 
Measures. 

<^ Three of the great geologic periods, comprising almost the whole of 
the Palaeozoic division, have already gone by ; and yet the history of the 
Bass as an igneous rock, is still to begin. But we have at least laid 
down the groundwork of the surrounding landscape. And be it remem- 
bered that all these scenes, however much they may seem the work of fan- 
cy, were realities connected with the laying of these deep foundations, — 
realities which might have been as certainly witnessed from the point in 
space now occupied by the rude crowning pyramid of the Bass, — ^had 
there been a human eye to look abroad, or a human sensorium to receive 
the impressions which it conveyed, — as the scene furnished by the lovely 
sunset of this evening." Pp. 131, 132. 

Again the scene shifts. 

*^ Tlie land of the Coal Measures has again disappeared ; and a shoreless 
but shallow ocean, much vexed by currents, and often lashed by tempest, 
spreads out around, as during the earlier periods. But there are more 
deeply-seal!ed heavings that proceed from the centre of the immediate 
area over which we stand, than ever yet owed their origin to storm or 
tide. Ever and anon waves of dizzy altitude roll outwards towards the 
horizon, as if raised by the fall of some such vast pebble as the blind 
Cyclops sent whizzing through the air afler the galley of Ulysses, when 

' The whole sea shook, and refluent beat the shore.' 
We may hear, too, deep from the abyss, the growlings as of a subter- 
ranean thunder, loud enough to drown the nearer sounds of both wave 
and current And now, as the huge kraken lifls its enormous back over 
the waves, the solid strata beneath rise fi'om the bottom in a flat dome 
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crusted with sheik and corals, and dark with algae. The billows roll 
back^-»4he bared strata heave, and crack, and sever, — a dense smoulder- 
ing vapour issues from the opening rents and fissures; — and now the 
stony pavement is torn abruptly asunder, like some mildewed curtain 
seized rudely by the hand, — a broad sheet of flame mounts sudden as 
lightning through the opening, a thousand fathoms into the sky,-* 

* Infuriate molten rocks and flaming globes, 

Mount high above the clouds* — 
and the volcano is begun. Meanwhile, the whole region around, far as 
the eye can reach, heaves wildly in the throes of Plutonic convulsioD. 
Above many a rising shallow, the sea boils and roars, as amid the skerries 
of some rocky bay open to the unbroken roll of the ocean in a time of 
tempest; the platform of sedimentary rock over an area of many square 
miles is fractured like the ice of some Highland tarn, during a hasty spring 
thaw that swells every mountain streamlet into a river; waves of trans- 
lation, produced at once in numerous centres by the sudden upheaval of 
the bottom, meet and conflict under canopies of smoke and ashes ; the 
light thickens as the reek ascends, and amid the loud patter of the eject- 
ed stones and pumice, as they descend upon the sea, — ^the roaring of the 
flames,— the rending of rocks, — the dash of waves,—- and the hollow in- 
ternal grumblings of earthquakes, — dark night comes down upon the 
deep. Vastly extended periods pass away; there are alternate pauses 
and paroxysms of convulsion ; and ere the Plutonic agencies, worn out 
in the struggle, are laid fairly asleep, and the curtain again rises, the en- 
tire scene is changed. -Of the old sedimentary rocks there remain, in a 
wide tract, only a few insulated beds, half-buried in enormous accumu- 
lations of volcanic debris,^-debris stratified by the waves, and consolidated 
into a tolerably adhesive tufi^ by the superincumbent pressure, and here 
traversed by long dikes of basalt, and there overlaid by ponderous beds 
of greenstone. The Bass towers before us as a tall conical hill, deeply 
indented atop by the now silent crater,-^its slopes formed of loose ashes 
and rude fragments of ejected rock, and with the flush of sulphur, here 
of a deep red, there of a golden yellow, still bright on its sides." Pp. 
133-6. 

A new agent cornea into play, by which the denudation of this 
great trap-pillar is to be effected. It is thus described: — 

** Let us rightly conceive of the hill in this, the last of its bygone as- 
pects. Nearly two centuries ago there was a large tract of land covered 
over, in the north of Scotland, by blown sand ; and among the other in- 
terred objects, — such as human dwellings, sheep and cattle^folds, gate- 
ways and the fences of fields and gardens, — ^there were several orchard 
trees, enveloped in the dry deluge, and buried up. Of one of these it is 
said that the upper branches projected for several years from the top of 
the pyramidal hillock that had formed around it, and that they continued 
to produce in their season a few stunted leaves, with here and there a 
sicKly blossom ; but the branches at length dried up and disappeared, 
and for more than a century there were scarce any of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring district who seemed to know what it was the conical 
hillock contained. And then the prevailing winds that had so long before 
covered up the orchard tree began to scoop out the sides of its arenaceous 
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tumulus, and to lay bare twig and branch, and at length the trunk itself; 
but the rotting damps, operating on the wood in a state of close seclusion 
frona the free air, had wrought their natural work ; and as the tumulus 
crumbled away, the twigs and boughs, with the upper portion of the 
trunk crumbled away also; till at length, when the entire enveloping 
material was removed, there remained of the tree but an upright stump, 
that rose a few feet over the soil. Now, the conical envelope or tumulus 
of debris and ashes which at this stage composes the exterior covering of 
the Bass, resembles exactly that which surrounded, in the buried barony 
of Cubin, the orchard-tree; while its stony centre of trap, moulded in the 
tubular crater, with its various branch-like arms bent earthwards like 
those of the weeping ash, — the remains of the eruptive currents flowing 
outwards and downwards, — ^represent the tree itself. The denuding agent 
is not, as in the sandy wastes of Moray, the keen dry wind of the west, 
but the slow wear, prolonged through many ages of waves and currents. 
The sloping sides crumble down,-— the stony branches fall, undermined, 
into the tide, and are swept away, — ^until at length, as in the orchard-tree 
of my illustration, there remains but an abrupt and broken stump, — the 
ancient storm-worn island of the Bass." Pp. 135, 136. 

Now the vision closes. 

** We dimly descry, amid fog and darkness, yet one scene more. 
There has been a change in the atmosphere, and the roar of flame, and 
the hollow voice of earthquake, are succeeded by the howling of wintry 
tempests and the crash of icebergs. Wandering fragments of the north- 
em winter, bulky as hills, go careering over the submerged land, grinding 
down its softer rocks and shales into clay, leaving inscribed their long 
streaks and furrows on its traps and its limestones, and thickly strewing the 
surface of one district with the detached ruins of another. To this last 
of the geologic revolutions the deep grooves and furrows of the rocks 
in the immediate neighbourhood of North Berwick belong, with the im- 
mense boulders of travelled rock which one occasionally sees in the inte- 
rior on moors and hill sides, or standing out along the sea coast, 
disinterred by the waves from amid their banks of gravel or clay. But 
this last scene in the series I find drawn to my hand, though for another 
purpose, by the poet who produced the * Ancient Mariner:* 

' Anon there come both mist and snow. 

And it grows wondrous cold ; 
And ice mast-high comes floating by 

As green as emerald; 

And through the drifls, the snowy clifi^. 

Doth send a dismal sheen; 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken, — 

The ice is all between. 

The ice is here, the ice is there, 

The ice is all around; 
It cracks and growls, and roars and howls, 

Like noises in a swound.' 
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*^ But the day breaks, and the storm ceases, and the submerged land 
lifts up its bead over the sea, and the Bass, in the &ir mom of the exist- 
ing creation, looms tall and high to the new-risen sun, — then, as now, 

' An island salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals and ores, and sea-mews' clang.'" Pp. 138, 139* 

In musing over thia ocean-rock and its strange history, we 
have felt ourselves surrounded with associations of the most va- 
ried kind. The naming of its name seemed to ^' call up spirits 
from the vasty deep.^^ This volume has certainly not diminished 
or enfeebled these memories. It has added to them a hundred fold, 
till, under their brightening influence, that rude bleak rock seems 
to sparkle ^' like a precious gem set in the silver sea.**^ These we 
need not number up or dwell upon. Every reader must haye felt 
them; and all the more vividly, because they do not scatter them- 
selves over cities, or plains, or regions, where they are lost, or at 
least diluted by intermingling scenes and events, which mar their 
unity of impression, but cling around one small rocky fragment, 
where, isolated and fenced off from all that would break the 
unity or enfeeble the effect, and concentrated into one point, 
they present themselves to us with an intensity and vividness 
which constrain us to gaze, and which render forgetfulness of that 
which we have gazed upon, impossible. 

Amid these manifold associations called up, there were some of 
a classical kind, which our readers will excuse us for shortly no- 
ticing. Have they read the Philoctetes of Sophocles! If they 
have, they will be at no loss to understand how it should have 
been brought to remembrance by the sight of the Bass, or the 
perusal of this volume. If they have not, a sentence will explain 
it. Philoctetes, one of the bravest of the Greeks, is exposed on 
the bleak island of Lemnos by the counsel of Ulysses, on ac- 
count of a loathsome disease under which he was labouring.. 
After some years, Ulysses and Neoptolemus visit the island for 
the purpose of carrying him off once more to Troy. It is this 
visit that is the foundation of the tragedy, in which these scenes 
and passages occur, which have reminded us of our own rocky 
isle. The very first lines might be descriptive of it. 

" axrri fih i^ds rrig ^s^i^urov %^ovig, 
X»j^e.vou, ^^oroTf &criiTrog omE' o/Tcov/tiivfi," 

" This is the shore of Lemnos' wave-girt strand. 
By men untrodden and untenanted."* 

* Our readers must be satisfied with our own translation of the passages quoted, 
as we bare no other at hand. 
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In the following touching lines, we might almost suppose that 
we heard some one of the prisoners of the Bass describing its de- 
solation, and his own sorrowful captivity: — 

raxtrri 'jrsXd^n vauQdrrig ovdsig Jxwv, 
ou ya^ rig ogfiog J<fr/v."—- x, r. X. 

'' Come now, my son, learn something of this isle ; 
No seaman willingly approaches it, 
For harbour there is none, nor any place 
For traffic or for hospitable shelter. 
None who are wise direct their vessel hither; — 
Unwillingly some one perchance may land, 
I For many such events may come to pass 
In the protracted term of human life. 
These, when they come, may comfort me with words; 
Perhaps some food or clothing give in pity. 
But no one heeds me when 1 ask this boon, 
To be transported home. Thus, here in wretchedness 
These ten sad years I have been perishing 
In famine and affliction ; feeding still 
This malady that preys upon my frame." 

Compare this with the following extract from the work before 
us. There is not a little resemblance, yet with this difference, 
that in the Scottish martyr, all is contentment; in the Grecian 
chief, all is fretfulness and gloom. 

*' Being brought to Edinburgh, he was called before the Council; and 
refusing to come under an obligation not to preach, he was sent to the 
Bass. Not long afler his imprisonment, his health, through the cold and 
damp air of the place, together with his close confinement, soon became 
affected, and he was seized with a dangerous bloody fiux. A physician 
being called to visit him from Edinburgh, expressed it as his opinion, 
that his recovery was hopeless, unless he were removed from his place of 
confinement, and advised him to petition the Council for temporary 
liberty. Hog having some scruples about doing this, the physician, of 
his own accord, and without consulting him in the matter, drew up a 
petition in his behalf to the Council, expressed in very strong terms. 
Some of the lay lords of Council, upon the reading of the petition, were 
disposed to grant its prayer, and pleaded in Hog's behalf that, when at 
liberty, he had lived, more peaceably than other Presbyterian ministers, 
not perambulating the country as they were in the habit of doing. But 
Archbishop Sharp, as if inspired with the rancour and malignity of an 
evil spirit, urged that the prisoner was in a capacity to do more hurt to 
their interests, sitting in his elbow chair, than twenty others could do by 
traversing the whole country ; that if the justice of God was pursuing 
him, to remove him from the world, the clemency of the government . 
should not interpose to hinder it ; and that, if there was a place in the 
Bass worse than another, he should be put there. This motion being 
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seconded by anotber prelate, and put to the TOte, it was earned, that 
Hog should be shut up in the closest prison in the Bass* When the act 
of Council was communicated to the good man, he rused himself up, 
with some difficulty, in his bed to read it ; and on learning its import, 
feeling that to subject him to the hardships of such a confinemait, in his 
present state of health, was almost equivalent to signing bis death-wsr- 
rant, he said it was as severe as if Satan himself had penned it. In ex- 
ecution of the sentence, he was carried down to a low filthy dungeon; 
and to all appearance his speedy death was inevitable. But when he 
found DO mercy at the hands of man, he looked by fwth and prayer to 
Him * who hears the groaning of the prisoner;' and to the wonder of all, 
he in a short time completely recovered. Hog never afterwards showed 
any resentment at Sharp for this savage treatment, but when, speaking of 
him, used to say merrily, * Commend him to me for a good physician !'" 

Pp. 190, 191. 

• 

There is one very striking point of contrast between the two in 
another way. We know that when the best and noblest of the land 
were ^' weeded away,^' still the remaining sufferers murmured not. 
^* Oood is the will of the Lord,^^ they would saj, " He cannot 
wrong us or ours.*^ Contrast this with the fierce bitterness of 
spirit to which Philoctetes gives utterance, when heaiing of the 
death of one chieftain after another, and the surviving of such 
men as Thersites and Ulysses. It reminds us of the rage of 
Cleopatra, when she exclaimed, — 

" It were for me 
To fling my sceptre at the injurious gods." 

The intense bitterness of the terse original we cannot transpose 
into a translation. But we shall do our best. Philoctetes asks 
regarding Patroclus. Neoptolemus answers — 

" He too is gone; for never, save by chance, 
War slays the coward, but the brave alone." 

Philoctetes then asks for Thersites. On being told that he 
still lives, he thus bursts out — 

" So ought it! — nothing evil ever dies! 
Most watchful charge of these things take the gods: ] 
Wherever wickedness displays itself, 
'Tis their delight to snatch it from the tomb; 
But righteousness and goodness they destroy. 
What can we think of these things, or how praise 
The doings of the gods, when thus I find 
The gods themselves unjust?" 

How affecting the way in which he addresses himself to the 
scenefy of his rocky island, pouring out his sorrows to each ob- 
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ject within view ! Who knows but that his words may have been 
on the lips of some of our Scottish prisoners, among whom were 
to be found men of learning, — men to whom the classics of Greece 
and Rome were thoroughly familiar! men like Robert Trail or 
GilbeH Rule, who could not be strangers to them. Nor do we 
know anything in the gospel that would forbid a Christian man 
or a Christian minister to enjoy and appropriate the gleams of 
the beautiful, so brightly scattered over the pa^es of the classic 
poets, — men in whom the vilest idolatry could not smother the 
beatings of a human heart, — men who had eyes to look out upon 
the beautiful as well as we, and who had lips to give utter- 
ance to their admiration of it with most wondrous truth and 
power. 

To you, ye havens, ye promontories, haunts 
Of savage beasts, to you ye rugged cliflfe, — 
I pour my sorrowful complaint, ror I 
Have only you to whom to utter it, — 
So long familiar with my voice and woe. 

When his captors would seize him and convey him off, he thu 
bewails himself and appeals to their sympathies. 

Whom are you seizing now ? some man of strength ? 
No, but one dead, — the mere shadow of smoke,— 
Nay, but an image. — 

Were ever helplessness and misery more truly, more touchingly 
painted than in these words xa^jirvou 6%id>v^ '* the shadow of smoke !'^ 
Then, lastly, when he is about to l§ave his island-prison, he thus 
gives vent to his feelings in language which might not have been 
unsuitable for the martyrs of the Bass. 

" Farewell my dwelling, — ^friend and guardian long ; 
Farewell hoarse murmur of the deep, * thou rock 
Where ofl the south wind beat upon my head 
With drenching shower, though sheltered in my cave, 
And where the hill of Hermes has so oft 
Re-echoed to my groans in my distress. 
You now I leave, ye fountains, waters sweet, 
You now I leave, — ^unlocked for parting this,-— 
Thou sea-girt soil of Lemnos— fare thee well ! 

But we must return from these classical deviations, which we 
are assured our readers will forgive, to wind up our whole story 
regarding this notable rock and this handsome volume, which 
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protniies to be no les notJuUe dna the rock, wad wboae rmaoa 
merits vilL we doubt not, canj its &Be Cu* bqpMid Seotlaiid or 
tbe admiren of our Soortish ■nrtyn. ^ Efviy thing that is in 
that cr^zr cats Boeoe, "" is full of adnuratkm and vf»der.^ So 
baj ve of this Tolnme, ibr vhich we heartily thank not obIj its 
eereral authors, but our friend Mr Ciairfiiid by whcnn it was 
ori<pnajly projected, and through whose penevetaaee it has beoa 
brought to such a sueoesgful issue. 

An enemy thus writes of England,* — ^" Look around on every 
side ; what on the whole is the rdigion of England ! It is retlr 
luMU. Look round, I say, and answo', idiy is it there is so 
much change, so much strife, so many partieB and sects, so many 
creeds! Because men are unsatisfied and rerffaag, Andwhyrss^- 
leu^ with every man his psalm, his doctrine, his tongue, his rev- 
elation, his interpretation ! They are restless, because they have 
not found. Alas ! so it is ; in tlus eountry called Christian, vast 
numbers have gained little from religion, beyond a thirst after 
what they have not, a thirst for their true peace, and the fev^ 
and restlessness of thirst.^ There is power here, — ^we might say, — 
eloquence, as indeed in all the works of that far-erring apostate; 
but what is there of truth, and what is there of exaggeration! 
That there is truth in it, few will hesitate to own. That there is 
the exaggeration of an enemy, few also will deny. It is not true 
at least of Scotland. There is and there has ever been restless- 
ness among us, and among our fathers too; for where there is a 
world lying in wickedness, there will be restlessness. But that 
such is, or has been the religion of the land, is most thoroughly 
untrue. Bold, calm, unswerving consistency has from the Kefor- 
mation downwards marked the reliffion of Scotland. Its irre- 
Ugian has been restless enough; but its religion has been nobly 
the reverse. We will not say of it that it is 

" Firm rooted in the nigged soil of custom;^ 

but we will and may truly say of it, that it is firm rooted in the 
rugged soil of Scripture, — firm rooted in the rugged soil of mar- 
tyrdom. A religion of restlessness makes no martyrs, leads to no 
sacrifices, prompts to no deeds of might or manly vigour. A 
church that can point to its martyrs, its sacrifices, its brave deeds 
and brave men, need not fear such a charge. Its history is the 
answer. And where can we read that answer more legibly or lis- 
ten to it more loudly, more clearly uttered, than on this ocean- 
rock,— this gathering-place of the men who were the true repre- 
sentatives alike of the land and its religion ! Firm as that rock 
they stood, they testified, they died. Deeper than ocean are its 

• Newman — Sermons, p. 157. 
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foundations, — deeper far were theirs, — foundations not laid amid 
the wild convulsions of dateless primaeval ages, with no eye of 
man to behold them; but foundations laid 1800 years ago, on 
Grolgotha, in the sight of human eyes, and as the resting-place of 
human hearts,— --foundations on which the security of the solid 
universe depends, and round which as a centre that universe must 
through eternity revolve. The sea with its thousand waves has 
been rushing against that little rock for ages, yet it moves not 
one hair-breadth. It swerves not, it rocks not. So stood these 
representatives of Scotland'^s faith, — thus shadowed forth to us 
by their own prison-rock, as men who, for constancy and endur- 
ance, both of principle and purpose, have had few equals in this 
inconstant world.* If there ever was a spot into which she 
might strike the staff of her ancient banner with the motto semper 
eadem on its unfolding breadth, or better still with the motto of 
her great enemy surmounting all, tandem triumpkans^ it is here. 
If ever there was a rock on whose forehead she might inscribe 
without a challenge her own memorable watchword, it is here, — 
Nbc tambn Consumbbatur. 



Art. II. — 1. Madeira^ or the Spirit of Antichrist in 1846, &c. 

ByJ. B. Tatb. Second Edit. Nisbet and Co., London: 1848. 
2. A Sketch of Popery. London: Tract Society. 
8. Popery; its Character and Crimes. By W. E. Taylor. 

Seeley: 1847. 

From the beginning, it has been Satan'^s uniform policy to 
form a party and establish an interest within the pale of the 
Church of God. He has all along, aimed, through means of 
false professors, at the subversion of saving truth, the corrup- 
tion of divine worship, and the disparagement, yea, if possi- 
ble, the extinction in the world of the name of Jesus. No sooner 
had fallen man been placed under an economy of grace, than 
Satan meditated an assault against the foundation laid for man's 
hope in that economy; and accordingly, he engaged the first- 
born of Adam in hostility to the doctrine of atonement. In 
a subsequent age, when he saw the hosts of Israel emanci- 
pated from the bondage of Egypt, and separated as a peculiar 
people to the worship of Jehovah, he employed the instrumen- 
tality of one gifted with prophetic vision, but uncircumcised in 



* " History has gi^at things to tell of men and nations that had faith, high and 
earnest faith.'*— iJf*C7«%A'* Use and Study of History, p. 24. 
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heart, for the purpose of laying Israel open to Jehovah's curse, 
by perverting them with carnal allurements, to the worship of 
idols. He enters into the heart of the camp, and among the 
tabernacles of Israel, yea, in the highly-honoured tribe of Levi, 
he procures men willing to subserve his interests, and to rise 
up for him in rebellion against the Lord's Anointed. In the 
histoiy of self-righteous Oain, of covetous Balaam, and of rebel- 
lious Korah, there is exhibited a type, or comprehensive, though 
succinct and miniature view of that course of policy,— of those 
wiles and stratagems whereby Satan, amidst ail the emergencies 
and complications of his perilous warfare, has uniformly endea- 
voured to maintain his interest in the earth, and to weaken, 
depress,, and if possible, utterly ruin the interest of the Divine 
Redeemer. 

Already had Satan, through the varied experience and discipline 
of four thousand years, improved the advantages of natural saga- 
city and cunning, when, in consequence of Christ's incarnation 
and death, the plan of redemption, that till then had been seen 
but dimly in the twilight and dusk of typical revelations, was 
manifested by gospel-preaching in its uncovered glory and spiri- 
tuality, as the fulness of grace and truth laid up for us in the 
person of a Covenant-Mediator. Satan was now reduced to ex- 
tremities, and compelled to make the most of his resources, na- 
tural and acquired, in the forth-putting of a last and desperate 
effort. His policy was still the same in regard to its main ele- 
ments, and characteristic peculiarities, only it was modified in its 
practical operations, so as to meet the requirements of a new 
order of things. It was improved by new adaptations to man's 
natural mind, and refined by new imitations of God's matchless 
wisdom. During the course of former generations, Satan had 
not neglected the numberless opportunities and advantages which 
he had for studying the infirmities of human character, nor has 
he failed in later times to take hints and lessons from the de- 
velopment of God's manifold wisdom in the administration of 
gospel grace. He has levelled his engines of assault at every 
point where he knew man was weakest and most vulnerable; and 
he has contrived to give efBciency to his plans of operation, by 
spreading over them an artful and imposing resemblance to those 
of God. He has obtained currency for doctrines subversive of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, by stamping them with a counterfeit 
of the Divine image and superscription. He has drawn men 
aside to the worship of devils, preserving all the while an impres- 
sion on their minds, that they were engaged in the prescribed 
and acceptable worship of God. He has surreptitiously borne 
them away from the only foundation on which the sinner's hope 
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can repose with safety, and set them down deluded, but confident, 
on the sandy ground of self-righteousness. By an appearance 
of doing honour to the death and sacrifice of Ohrist, he has made 
the cross necessarily of no effect ; and under show of giving due 
acknowledgment to Ghrist^s pre-eminency of nature and office, 
by removing him far from immediate contact with the sins and 
infirmities of men, he has in reality done what he could to rob 
Christ of his dignity, as the only Mediator, denuding Him of his 
kingly prerogatives, and setting Him aside from the discharge of 
his priestly functions. He has led men, wicked and reprobate 
in the visible church, under the exterior of a holy and faithful 
confession, virtually and in effect to ^^ deny the only Lord God, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ/^ 

Scarcely had the Spirit of Christ been shed in promised fulness 
upon the Churchy when the counterworking of the spirit of anti- 
christ became manifest. The faith of the gospel was still only 
in the freshness and blossom of its first triumphs, when a dispo- 
sition to apostacy began to appear. The apostles of our Lord, 
ere they finished their course, were called upon to testify against 
growing heresies of a dangerous and formidable nature. So early 
did the Prince of darkness send forth into the very heart of the 
Church, ministers and apostles of unrighteousness, who, by the 
insinuation of false doctrine, deceived, and vitiated, and poisoned 
the minds of men. Hence it is that '^ the mystery of godliness,^*^ 
and " the mystery of iniquity,'' have been, so to speak, interwoven 
and confounded. The leaven of error and the flour of pure 
doctrine have been commingled. '^ The seal of the living God,'' 
and '^ the mark of the beast," which is merely an imitation and 
counterfeit of that seal, have been mistaken the one for the other. 
Men under the influence of Satanic delusion, have imagined that 
they were actuated by the Spirit of God. Under the name and 
semblance of zeal for Christ, the power and interest of antichrist 
have been raised up and consolidated. Within the enclosure of 
the visible church, or, to use scriptural language, ^^ in the Temple 
of God^ has the throne of Satan, the invisible Antichrist, been 
erected, and ^^ the son of perdition," (one who like Judas pro- 
fesses to be an apostle of Christ, but is in reality a traitor and 
murderer), has, with blasphemous pretensions to supremacy over 
the Church, been seated on that tiirone as its visible occupant. 
Sitting on ^* seven mountains^ and overawing the nations with the 
" 'ooices*'^ of his " seven thunders^'* the representative of Satan has 
been wondered after, and honoured as the representative of God 
on earth. We speak advisedly, when we characterize the wearer 
of the triple crown, as *' the representative of Satan." It is a 
revelation of Holy Scripture, that ** the dragon gave him his [i. e. 
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the dragon'^s] power, and seat, and great authority.'*^ ^^ His com- 
ing is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish, because they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved/^ 

So complete was the apostacy of the Church, which, under the 
direction of Satan, both led to, and was perpetuated by, the 
manifestation of the Papal Antichrist, so thorough and pervasive 
was the leavening of the Ghurch with antichristian doctrine, that 
at the period of the Reformation, when the Sun of righteousness 
burst forth so brightly with healing in its wings, nothing but a 
partial restitution of divine truth, nothing but a partial expurga- 
tion of antichristian leaven, was effected. Abundance of tares 
was left still growing amidst the wheat ; and at the present day, 
whilst there is in all the Protestant churches no small admixture 
of antichristian formalism and worldly-mindedness, — at least one 
of these churches is manifesting strong symptoms of affinity and 
good- will to the apostate Church of Borne. 

It is true that the Befbrmation in England was comparatively 
defective, — that the movement which led to it was greatly im- 
peded by the interference of principles, which, operating in sub- 
serviency to mere worldly interests, were tolerant of many things 
that the Scriptures condemned. The sagacity of such men as 
Milton could foresee, that, owing to her retention of so much 
that was antiscriptural, though authorised by ^' the traditions of 
ike father s^^ the Episcopal Church of England would, in all like- 
lihood, after a time, be disposed to a re-embracement of Popery. 
But we must beware of thinking that the defection which is now 
in progress, of such numbers in the Church referred to, is owing 
merely to something peculiar in the character and constitution 
of that Church. The truth is, that all the Churches of the Re- 
formation, — would that the Free Church of Scotland were, as 
she is not, an exception to the remark, — have in their bosom no 
small portion of an element, the natural tendency of whose ope- 
ration is favourable to the upspringing of antichristian and anti- 
protestant doctrine. This pernicious element is such a holding 
of the truth in unrighteousness, or at least, without any expe- 
rience of its divine power, as leaves theheart inclined, with a very 
decided preponderation, to the side of apostacy. The face is the 
face of Luther, but the character of the inward man is that of 
" the son of perdition.'^ 

Popery has its roots deeply stricken in the congenial soil of 
our fallen nature, and it cannot be eradicated by a mere outward 
purgation or reformation of confessions and creeds. The man 
of sin is enthroned on the self-righteousness, and formality, and 
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antichristian affections of the carnal mind, and he cannot be ex- 
pelled by a mere subscription to Protestant doctrine. Driven 
from the outposts he may be, but still he will retain possession 
of the citadel, until the heart be led captive with all its desires 
to the obedience of Christ, and, through a sanctifying or rege- 
nerative change, become a fit habitation of God^s Spirit. 

To present this important truth under a somewhat different 
form, — the Protestant faith is not a thing merely speculative, as 
seems to be too generally imagined, but likewise and pre-eminent- 
ly a thing practical and experimental. It is not a thing that 
finds its proper place among the abstractions of pure science, but 
one that has to do with every impulse of desire that excites us 
to action, that mingles itself with the realities of our daily life, 
and that bears with a necessary as well as an all-decisive influ- 
ence on our eternal destinies. The power of Rome lies at once 
in a denial of sound doctrine, and an extinction of vital godli- 
ness. The antichristian apostacy is an apostacy from the faith, 
not only as a form of sound words, but likewise as a principle of 
holy obedience. To protest then against the former element of 
the apostacy, and still practically to acknowledge or embrace the 
latter, — to drive Antichrist from the lip, but to harbour him in 
the life, — that is nothing but a dead, cold, powerless form of 
Protestantism. In whatever church of the Reformation the life 
and soul of Protestantism are awanting, that church is without 
any security or safeguard against the encroachments of the man 
of sin. A Protestant church, or individual professor, that holds 
the truth, and yet remains insulated from all experience of its 
life-giving energy, exhibiting a mere semblance of worship and 
godliness, that church or individual does, in point of congeniality 
of spirit, approximate dangerously to the church of Rome, and 
lie defencelessly open to the peril even of outward defection. 
At all events, in the case supposed there is most likely to be 
superinduced an anti-scriptural liberalism of sentiment, that will 
not only give toleration, but even countenance to heresy of the 
most deadly character. 

In these days, when the man of ain is shaking drowsiness from 
his eyelids, and girding himself with new strength for yet ano- 
ther struggle to regain the ascendant in these realms, let us not 
imagine, in a spirit of blind security, and as if the lessons of his- 
tory, no less than those of revelation, had been expended on us 
in vain, that, whatever successes may elsewhere crown his efforts, 
we ourselves, and the church with which we are connected, are, 
at all events, invulnerable to his assaults, proof against the con- 
tagion of his pestilential doctrines. Woe to those, in the day of 
approaching conflict and trial, who place their dependence on 
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outward privilege, and speculative purity. We repeat, that the 
popish leaven, which is now so evidently at work in the bosom 
of a sister church, may be detected, though its operation be not 
such as to make its real character equaJly obvious, among the 
other Protestant churches of these lands. Let us look at home, 
and we will find in our own house much of the popish leaven of 
self-righteousness, of lifeless observance, of wayward lusting after 
^' the things that are in the world,^^ of disaffection, and even re- 
pugnance to whatever savours of the power of godliness, or of a 
divine life in the soul. When our neighbour's house is enveloped 
in flames, it is high time that we be attending to the safety of 
our own, — and how can we otherwise effectually consult for our 
safety than by removing from our premises the combustible ele- 
ments of self-righteousness, and of contentment with a mere out- 
ward form of religion! 

We certainly do not wish to incur the odious charge of being 
false alarmists,— -of raising a needless cry that even our Church 
is in danger. But, would that there were no danger to our 
Church, would that she were planted on that rock against which 
the gates of hell shall never be able to prevail! If it be true, 
that many amongst us are building on the sand, — ^that they have 
no more of religion than what consists in an outward profession, 
and a correspondent decency of outward deportment, springing 
from anything rather than from the principles of '' faith and 
love, which are in Christ Jesus,'' then we say there are many 
amongst us who are exposed to imminent jeopardy; and the 
sooner that they are aroused to a sense of their dangerous situa- 
tion, the more easy will it be for them to effect their escape. It 
is one thing to contemplate Popery in the distance, and, occupy- 
ing a secure position, to pour forth the zeal of an indignant Pro- 
testantism in denunciations against it, — ^but it is another, and a 
very different thing, to denounce the abominations of Popery 
with equal zeal, when, close at hand, it lifts up its giant form in 
an attitude of menace against the non-conforming, and holds 
forth in its golden hand the allurements of corruption to the 
covetous. Should Scotland be again oppressed by Rome, who 
would remain firm and stedfast in the faith! Is it not to be 
feared that the popery of the heart in many, long incrusted and 
concealed by the Protestantism of the tongue, would, at length, 
break forth to the surface, and make manifest tliat the transi- 
tion is far more easy than is perhaps imagined, from a self- 
righteous and formal Protestantism, to a self-righteous and for- 
mal Popery ! There is not a Protestant in all our borders who 
has not ^^ the seal of the living God in his forehead," but would, 
in all likelihood, were such a day of trial to arise, submit through 
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fear of fine, or imprisonment, or death, to receive ^* the mark of 
the beast on his forehead, and in his hand/^ 

Ere that ^^ hour of temptation^ come, which is to try all 
^' that dwell upon the earth,^^ it were well to examine the grounds 
of our Christian profession, and to ascertain, so far as we may, 
whether it be fenced round with the impregnable bulwarks of 
*'' grace and truth.^ Not acts of parliament, nor confessions of 
faith, nor external privileges, nor prejudices of education, nor 
peculiarities of habit will prove effectual to repel the attacks of 
Antichrist. We must have godliness in its power, as well as in 
its form, — ^we must have Ghnst in our heart, as well as in our 
creed, — we must be ^^ sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise,^ 
and hidden in the hand of Him, ^* out of whose hand no one shall 
be able to pluck us,^^ if we would be found ready to bear testi- 
mony to the truth in '^ the evil day,^^ to take up without shrink- 
ing or faint-heartedness the gauntlet of Antichrist, and, in a 
spirit worthy of our martyred fathers, to uphold, even amidst the 
terrors of a violent death, the heaven-blue banner of testimony 
to ^' the truth as it is in Jesus.''^ 

That the man of sin is rapidly gaining ground in this country, 
none will deny, we presume, but the indifferent and secure. The 
fact seems too obvious to be questioned by any one of mere ordi- 
nary observation, who feels an interest in the came of religion; 
and too alarming not to create serious apprehensions among all, 
but those who, owing to their unconcern about divine things, are 
most exposed to danger, and have, therefore, most reason, if 
they only could see it, to be alarmed. It is to be feared that 
many, who are sufficiently aware of the spread and growth of 
the evil, are nevertheless, through ignorance of its nature and 
magnitude, disposed to look on with feelings of comparative se- 
curity and indifference. If they, like the early reformers, or like 
the converts recently gained to the truth in the Popish island of 
Madeira, had personaUy experienced the galling and withering 
influence of Popery,— if they had ever Iain prostrate under the 
iron heel of antichrist, and been made to groan beneath the 
heavy burdens which he imposes, they had required only the re- 
membrance of the past to fill their souls with abhorrence of his 
ruinous errors, as well as with salutary dread of his attempts to 
regain his lost ascendancy. Untutored, however, though they 
be, by the painful lessons of personal experience, they may, and 
unless carried away by the epidemic infatuation and insobriety 
of these ^' perilous times,^' they will avail themselves of the infor- 
mation afforded by history of the past, and even by observation 
of the more recent manifestations of Popery. It is a notion that 
finds ready currency in the present days of graceless and godless 
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illumination, that Popery is different from it waa, more enlight- 
ened, more tolerant, and, in every respect, more unimpeachable; 
that the evil spirit which it breathed in times of ignorance has 
passed away, and been replaced by a spirit of greater libe- 
rality, the offspring of light and civilization. Now, Popery is dif- 
fereni from what it wm; — but we maintain that the difference is 
not in favour of what is good, but of what is evil. During the 
last half century Popery has been in a transition state, — it has 
been rapidly, but imperceptibly, passing over, with all its para- 
phernalia of forms, into the interest of rationalistic and specula- 
tive infidelity. It is now more antichristian, more antitheistic 
than it was, while yet the spirit of a mad philosophy had made 
no contribution to the sum of its abominations. To the ^^JUtAv- 
ness of the Jlesh^^^ with which Borne was already polluted, must 
now be added, in a greater degree than formerly, *^ the filthinsss 
of the spirit^"* Her sins, in relation to what is sensual in our fall- 
en nature, could not well be aggravated by new accessions, but 
yet she is destined to exhibit, in its full development, the i'/^ 
tellectual depravity of the human heart. The aggregate of her 
past guilt, with a large item in addition contributed by the spirit 
of this reasoning, this daringly-speculative age, is ere long, — how 
soon we know not, — ^to be summed up in the person, character, 
and history of the individual man of sin, whose full-length por« 
traiture is given'in the word of j^rophecy, — who, pre-eminently, 
and in contradistinction to all preceding and inferior impersona- 
tions of the churches apostacy, is denominated '^The Antichrist^ 
Tbe false prophety The man ofsm^ The son of perdition. Popery 
is different, we repeat, from what it was, — and the difference is 
one still on the increase, — but the change is for the worse, not for 
the better. The evil is reaching its climax; the springtide of the 
apostacy is setting in. 

If ever there was a day when, owing to the prevalency and 
growth of error, under the guise of religious profession, it was 
absolutely necessary to walk in the light of revelation, such a 
day assuredly is that in which w6 live; and yet now, perhaps, 
more than in any former age, do men treat the Word of God 
with slighting and disparagement, choosing rather to be guided, 
whether in the formation of their opinions, or in the conduct of 
their affairs, by ** sparks which they themselves havfe kindled,'' 
— ^by the light of a blind and ignorant philosophy; or by that of 
an expediency which improvidently serves the purposes of to-day 
by augmenting the embarrassments of to-morrow. In vain are 
the doings of Popery during former times, recorded in the page 
of history, and in vain is it contemplated under its present aspect, 
as a thing manifestly the same in every essential point of its 
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character, equally intolerant of divine truth and of enlightened 
conscience, — ^unless men bring its principles and its actions to 
the test of Scripture, — in other words, unless their own judg- 
ments are informed, and their own understandings enlightened 
by the Word of Grod. Such is the obliquity of human, nature, 
that, if it be not rectified through the word of truth, men will 
hear of a system of error the most pernicious without any recoil 
of abhorrence, or even with a feeling of approbation. How can 
those who know not what the truth is, be expected to discrimi- 
nate error, which is nothing else than aberration from the truth! 
Therefore, it is impossible to see such a wide-spread and still 
growing insubjection of intellect to the Word of God, alike in 
the highest and the lowest circles of the land, without perceiving 
that dangerous facilities are, in consequence, given to Bom^ for 
the re-establishment of her power in the midst of us. The Word of 
6od, being, in point of fact, not recognized as the criterion of truth 
and error, Protestantism and Popery come to sound in the ears 
of many as if they were only accidental modes of what was es- 
sentially one and the same thing. The ignorance of Protestan- 
tism, — that is, of divine truth, thus forms a channel of steep de- 
clivity, along which Popery will pour itself in pestilential streams 
through the bosom of society. Men can speak now-a-days of 
Popery and Protestantism, as if both were equally true, or rather, 
as if both were equally false, thus displaying a spirit of infidel 
liberalism and indifference, which could not exist if only the Di- 
vine authorityjof the Bible were recognized. To this class belong 
those who (as Mr Tate informs us in his interesting account of 
Madeira, p. 60) professing themselves Protestants have ^^ sup- 
plied the Virgin Mary with her festal clothes,^^ and ^^ whose bar- 
rels of oil have illuminated the temples of idolatry.**^ Such as 
these are already in Satan^s interest, and it is to be feared, — all 
the more so that the class is now alarmingly numerous, — that 
the contagion of that infidel liberalism which they manifest will 
have the effect of laying thousands besides open to the delusions 
of Antichrist. 

Those who have no decided religious opinions, or who, in 
spiritual things, affect incapacity of distinguishing between truth 
and error; those who are by profession infidels, or who, by the 
latitudinarianism of their sentiments, show that they are infidels 
at heart, whatever they may profess to the contrary, — ^these, and 
such as these, have nothing to fear from the Church of Rome. 
They can, without any sacrifice of principle, or scruple of con- 
science, conciliate her, if need be, by evincing a pliant spirit of 
conformity. She will ask no more. It is not the policy of Anti- 
christ to fall out with a mlUng subject^ on the score of a difference 
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of opinion. Whatever form the elements of human corruption 
may assume in the theological kaleidoscope, — whatever be the 
station of the spiritual thermometer, in the entire range of the 
scale, from the point of fenatical effervescence to the zero of 
atheism, nothing is necessary but subserviency and obsequious- 
ness to secure the most ample toleration. Popery has nothing 
to fear from want of principle, and of godliness; therefore, want of 
principle and godliness has nothing to fear from Popery. If only 
a man be practically a papist, Rome can afford to let him be 
specidatively what he will. At the present day, the number of 
infidels comprehended within the pale of the Romish Church, is 
far greater than seems generally to be imagined. Priests, even 
in the most bigotted of popish countries, have been known in 
their private circles to cast ridicule on the ceremonies of their 
church, and to vent atheistic sentiments, not merely with as- 
surance of impunity, but even with expectation of applause. We 
know for a certainty that one of the civil authorities in Madeira, 
who was up to the beginning of 1846, the most zealous, and in- 
tolerant, and bitter in the work of persecution, though apparently 
a most bigotted devotee of Rome, was a thorough and decided 
atheist. Such facts illustrate the nature of the connection which 
is indispensable between Rome and her adherents. It is a con- 
nexion necessarily founded, not on harmony of belief, but on grounds 
of mutual expediency, or community of carnal interest. Let the 
points of difference between a man^s private opinions as a thinker, 
and his public opinions as a papist^ be what, and how great so- 
ever they may, they will not, so long as conscience is sopited, 
and the tie of a common interest remains unbroken, give occa- 
sion to Rome for the exercise of discipline^ or the expression of 
disapproval. A thousand diversities and inconsistencies of creed 
that, being allied to a convenient pliableness or compressibility 
of conscience, do not militate in their practical tendency against 
the interests of Rome, will find easy comprehension and free 
room within her ample enclosure. 

" Thus, incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc'd their shapes immense, and were at large. 
Though without number, still amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court." 

Those, therefore, who, affecting greater enlargement of view, and 
liberality of sentiment than others, are in reality destitute of re- 
ligious principle, have nothing to fear from the growth of Popery 
in the midst of us. They cannot, indeed, avoid being involved in 
the social evils which naturally flow from that system of religious 
error, wherever it is dominant, — ^but from its intolerant and per- 
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seciitlng spirit they have nothing to fear. Willingly do they sa- 
crifice the hope of eternal happiness for the sake of present en- 
joyment, and therefore it is not to be expected that they will 
make any sacrifice of present enjoyment in order to maintain the 
cause of religious truth against the oppression of power. Their 
hopes are not identified with the cause of truth, and therefore 
when that cause is overborne and afflicted, it can look for no- 
thing but dereliction and treachery at their hands. With such 
men the abandonment of a Protestant profession, and the as- 
sumption of a Popish one, does not infer any change of principles; 
— it is only a new mode of manifesting what they were before, 
and what they are essentially still; — the men are the same, — 
they have only adopted a new style of dress in accommodation 
to the changed fashion of the times. 

But there is still amongst us, in spite of the growing degene- 
racy and irreligion of these "last days," a very considerable 
number, it is to be hoped, of men, who have a large stake, — who 
are deeply interested, in the cause of Protestantism. There are 
many who, though they make no great pretensions to enlighten- 
ment, have received lessons from the Word of God, which human 
philosophy could not teach them, and who, with views conse- 
quently enlarged, are desirous of securing interests more vast 
than any, for which the blind utilitarianism of this world cares to 
make provision. They consult for the salvation of their souls. 
They are anxious to secure the means of salvation for their fami- 
lies and for their fellow-countrymen. Hence it is impossible for 
them to succumb, in a spirit of virtual or constructive acquies- 
cence, under the obligations which Bome may seek to bind upon 
their consciences. Their main interests and those of Bome, so 
far from running in parallel lines, lie off in diametrically opposite 
directions. Therefore they have everything to fear, which the 
spirit of intolerance can threaten and inflict, if only Popery once 
recover its ascendant. The progress which Popery is making in 
the land, — we speak more in reference to the increase of its moral 
and political power, than to any numerical augmentation, — is an 
event of evil augury to the men of true Protestant principle, and 
so far as the evil may yet, ere it have grown up into invincible 
strength, be repressed, they will do wisely to endeavour its re- 
pression by using against it whatever constitutional and scriptu- 
ral methods of self-defence they can command. It is high time 
that they should be arousing themselves from apathy, and shak- 
ing themselves free of the anaesthetic moral influences, which are 
so generally deadening the minds of men. Let them look Rome 
in the face, — ^let them examine her real character, — and, disen- 
gaging themselves from the prepossessions of modem liberalism 
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in her favour, let them consider, in a spirit of sober, dispassion- 
ate inquiry, whether or not they have good ground for belieTing 
that she would now grant them toleration, or liberty to act ac- 
cording to an enlightened conscience. '' Forewarned, forearmed.'' 
Mr Tate^s principal object in publishing the interesting narra- 
tive, which he has entitled ^* Madeira, or Thb Spirit of Anti- 
christ IN i846,^^ is to show, by giving an historical instance, 
what we have to expect at the hands of modern Popery. He 
says: — 

** At a time . . • . when the nations of the world are more than usually 
unquiet and disturbed, but, especially, when we find our house divided 
against itself by internal ^strifes and divisions^ — ^when some do not hesi- 
tate to call for the endowment of popery in the heart of our Protestant 
land,— at such a time it surely behoves us all to enquire and search dili- 
gently as to the true character of the Church of Rome in this the nine- 
teenth century. ... In order to discover its true character, we must 
examine it in a country where popery is dominant, • • . \ Madeira 
exhibits a specimen of undisguised popery in the present day, and the 
persecutions there carried on are models of what would be carried on 
under similar circumstances in any part of the world, lying under the en- 
slaving and debasing influence of the Church of Rome. We have but 
to glance an eye over the history of the native Protestants in that island, 
to perceive in the introduction and spread of the Bible ah immediate 
cause of persecution. No sooner is it read and studied by the people 
than the priests and rulers are up in arms. . • . No species of per- 
secution is left untried. They [the converts] have trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment. They 
are stoned, they are beaten, they are trampled on : their houses are plun- 
dered and burnt down, — they wander about destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, (of whom, the world is not worthy ;) — they wander in deserts and 
in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth. Others are tortured 
and slain, < not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better re- 
surrection.' Such things may well be called a furnace. I had the hap- 
piness of seeing many of them come out of that furnace refined and pu- 
rified. They glorified the Lord their God in the fires. I saw them 
driven from the homes of their fathers, and parting with their eardily all» 
yet taking joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer for the name of Jesvs, In England, when 
we hear the Church of Rome described in the language of prophecy, as 
the woman sitting on the seven mountains, drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, we are apt to as- 
sociate the words with the past, rather than the present character of the 
great apostasy. Our minds revert to the slaughter of the Waldenses 
and Albigenses, the massacre of St Bartholomew's day in France, the 
dark scenes of torture and bloodshed formerly enacted in the dungeons 
o{ the Inquisition in Spain and Italy, or to the fires of Smithfield that 
blazed in Queen Mary's reign in our own country. These we regard as 
the horrors of a bygone age, and fondly hope they can never be repeated. 
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We cherish the thouglit that, with advancing light and civilization, the 
genius of popery has become milder and more humane. We might in- 
dulge this charitable hope, did she exhibit no other face than is to be 
seen here. Thanks to the liberty of conscience, and religious toleration 
enjoyed in this land,-^of which the Romish Church (so loath to give) is 
not slow to avail herself, — she dares not promote persecution, of which she 
might fall the first victim. But let her only have a stage, on which she 
can display her native fierceness without check or restraint, and the will 
is shown with a return of the power to persecute." Preface. 

We forbear to make further extracts, recommending Mr 
Tate'^B narrative to the perusal of our readers. The sufferings 
of 6od*s people in Madeira, and their dispersion among other 
lands, in consequence of persecution for the GospeFs sake, bear 
testimony to the fact, that the Church of Home is as intolerant 
and exclusive as ever. Her spirit is unchanged, as was to be 
expected by those who know, from Divine testimony, that she is 
the offspring of him *' who was a murderer from the beginning.^^ 
Already stained with the guilt of innumerable martyrdoms, 
she manifests still, where she has political power as her ally, or 
accomplice, the same murderous thirstings after the blood of the 
saints. The basis of her character is opposition to Christ, as He 
is exhibited in the Word of Truth. Hence her opposition to those 
who hold the truth as it is in Him. It evinces utter ignorance of 
what Popery is in its essence, to imagine that any change for the 
better can be induced in its moral spirit, otherwise than by 
means of a total revolution in its doctrinal character. So long 
as it continues to be a system of Antichristian doctrine, so long 
will it continue to breathe out threatenings and slaughter 
against those who *' hold the testimony of Jesus.'** Where the 
Word of God is not accepted as the only rule of faith, love will 
never be the prevailing motive of action. 

We formerly observed, that in the histories of Cain, Balaam, 
and Korah, taken conjunctly, there is an exemplification afforded 
of the methods which Satan has employed in all ages for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the operations of Divine grace. These 
methods have been most conspicuously displayed in the conduct 
of the great Romish apostasy. The arch-enemy of Christ has 
found, within the pale of this professing church, men, who, like 
their Old Testament prototypes, might be his unconscious, per- 
haps, though, for the sake of their own carnal ends, his willing 
coadjutors. These men are thus characterised and denounced in 
one of the most terrible predictions of Scripture: — *' Woe unto 
them ! ^ for they have gone in the way of Gain, and ran greedily 
after the error of Balaam for reward, and perished in the^ gain- 
saying of Oore.^^ With what exactitude these words point at 
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the various Antichristiaa doctrines and practices of Rome, 
scarcely any one can fail to discover. They at once suggest the 
self-righteousness and intolerance, the idolatry, fornication, and 
covetousness, the usurpation of Ghrist^s royal prerogatives, and 
the assumption of His priestly office, which comprehend generi- 
cally all the multiplied heresies and enormities of the Bomish 
Church, That the words referred to have awaiting them a yet 
more awful fulfilment than hitherto they have received, that they 
look forward along the whole line of the apostasy to its last form 
and fullest development, we cannot but believe. The principles 
on which Satan has managed the apostacy in its whole course 
and progress have been Antitheistic in their nature and ten- 
dency. These principles are to be evolved shortly in more com- 
plete manifestation. They are about to be represented in a 
living form, in the person of The Antichrist. That he, who is 
called the Antichrist by way of pre-eminence, is to be the last in 
the line of papal succession^ and only distinguished from his pre- 
decessors by a more often and blasphemous rejection of the Most 
High, seems to us evident from the language of prophecy. With 
more of Cain^s murderous spirit than the popes who went before 
him,— with more of Balaam^s covetousness and ambition, — ^with 
more of Korah'^s daring and presumptuous opposition to the 
Lord, — he will, under the influence of his invisible prototype, fill 
up what remains of the Bomish apostasy. It is with special re- 
ference to him and his times, that the following words of pro- 
phecy, as we think, ought to be interpreted: — ^* ITis coming is 
after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish, because they received not the love of the truth that 
they might be saved. And for this cause, God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, — that they all 
might be damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure 
in unrighteousness.**^ 

We live in ^^ perilous times^^ Days of " strong delusimC" are 
setting in apace. None but those who have ^' the love of the 
trutK"* in their hearts, and " the seal of the Umng God in their fore- 
heads^"" will be able to stand. Never was there such necessity as 
there is now for the people of God '^ to watch and pray always 
that they may be counted worthy to escape those things which 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man.^ What 
if we be already on the eve of that last development of the Anti- 
christian apostasy ! What if '' the wicked or lawless one, whom 
the Lord will destroy by the brightness of His coming,^ be 
already rising, like a star of evil omen amidst the thickening 
clouds of the political firmament, and already beginning to draw 
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upon himself the eyes of Europe! It may be so; — at all events, 
it will be wise to mark the signs of the times, and meanwhile to 
'' dwell in the secret place of the Most High,^ that we may " abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty/^ till the storms of final judg- 
ment and the desolating scourge have swept through amongst 
the apostate nations. *^ Yet a little while, and the wicked shall 
not be; yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it 
shall not be. But the meek shall inherit the earth, and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace/' 



Art. III. — 1. Eight Sermons; being Beflective Discourses on same 
important texts. By the Rev. R. MoNToottERv, M.A. London, 
Baisler, 1843. 

2. The Gospel in Advance of the Age; being a Homily for the 
Times. By the Rbv. R. Montgomery. Edinburgh, 1848. 

These two volumes may be considered as a just and full expo- 
sition of the author's theology, as weU as an authentic exhibition 
of his mind and character. It may be that in writing so much 
and so often, he has not had time to do justice to himself; but 
this is a matter rather for his own consideration than ours. It 
seems to be his plan, or at least his habit, be it wise or unwise. 
Certainly if he gains in one form, he loses in another. He may 
be prolific, but will he be profound ? His pen may be swift and 
untiring, but will its produce be equally thoughtful and mature i 
There is such a thing as a '' fatal facility'' of composition. A 
reader of Mr M.'s works would be apt to conjecture that this 
was his special snare, — a snare which, whether it arise from mere 
natural flow of language, or vain delight in one's own perform- 
ances, is perilous both to author and preacher. Some minds 
love thinking better than writing; others relish writing more 
than thinking. In the former case, the tendency is to write too 
little ; in the latter, to write too much. It was a mind of the 
former stamp that produced '^ The Analogy of Religion ;" it was 
one of the latter that sent forth the volumes of the Tatler and 
Spectator. Before one can write a volume for thoughtful men 
to read, or for immortal souls to feed upon, there must be months, 
it may be years, of patient study, quiet solitude, and believing 
prayer to Him who has said, ^' if any man lack wisdom let him 
ask of God." And as writing much is too often an excuse for 
thinking and praying little, so in like manner, reading much is 
often the same. Authors that write much never seem to con- 
sider how much they hinder others from thinking. In these days 
of multitudinous authorship, our time for thinking threatens to 
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be fairly swallowed up by the reading required, in order — ^^e 
need not say to keep pace with — ^but within sight of the author- 
ship of the day. 

In these remarks we by iio means wish it to be inferred that 
we deem Mr M. unstudious and unthoughtful. We have intro- 
duced them certainly in connection with his writings, and do think 
that his temptation lies in the direction we have pointed out, but 
we cannot consent to rate him so low as many journalists have 
done, or to despise him as too shallow to deserve our serious no- 
tice. It is evident that Mr M. does think, and that sofMtimes 
he thinks well ; we shall not say always^ for we discover in him 
some sad errors, which prove that he can think iU also. Bat 
speaking calmly, and with unbiassed mind, we can freely say that 
there are marks of thought in these volumes,— such marks as 
lead us to regret that he writes so much, — ^such marks as lead 
us to conclude, that if he would write less he would produce 
something that studious minds could relish, and prayerful spirits 
profit by. How much that is superficial in these volumes might 
have been erased, or perhaps might never have entered them', 
had there been deeper and more prolonged thoughtfulness ! How 
much of the mere tinsel of gay diction might have softened or 
chastened into manly eloquence, had the current of words not 
been allowed to hurry the easy pen too rapidly along ! How 
much that is painfully unsound and unscriptural, might have had 
no place either in the author^s mind or writings, had the prayer- 
ful studies of the closet been protracted for a few years more, 
till judgment had ripened, till pride had been abased, and the 
Spirit of all truth led the soul into more perfect apprehension of 
his own infallible mind, and delivered it from the bias of educa- 
tion, or the swav of human authority in the things of God! 

We should like to have gone somewhat minutely into the 
examination of Mr M.^s volumes, pointing out both the sonnd 
and the unsound, the excellent and the defective; but the field 
is too large to be entered on with the detail which would be 
necessary fully to do justice to the author. Therefore we warn 
our reader at the outset not to expect any but a sketch, or at 
the most, a few hints which may enable him to fill up that sketch 
for himself. We shall seek to deal honestly by our subject and 
fairly by our author. He draws a sad picture in one of his chap- 
ters of the venality and dishonesty of the periodical and anony- 
mous press : and we fear, that much of which he complains is 
sadly true. But we trust that, however he may dissent from our 
criticisms in this article, he will give us credit for stating our 
unbought and unbiassed opinions. We have sought in review- 
ing, to maintain a conscience void of offence towards Ood and 
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towardfi man. We have not taken refuge under the shelter of 
an anonymous article to assail any man or any work ; but to 
speak honestly, having the fear of God before our eyes. We 
condemn as decidedly as the author himself, the fierce and ex- 
aggerated language, to which he has, in more places than one, 
occasion to refer; and we trust that we shall be enabled to write 
calmly throughout. 

And first let us concede that Mr M. states many vital truths 
of Scripture vigorously and fully. We might object to particu* 
lar expressions or forms of expression, in his best passages ; but 
let us admit that he does declare many vital truths of God with 
decision and energy. Thus, for instance, he puts the solemn 
truth, that without a renovated nature there can be no heaven and 
no blessedness for the soul. 

'' In natural things, we believe God to be utterly and absolutely limit- 
less; but in moral things, there is a regard paid to his own internal recti- 
tude, and to that dread harmony in which it is lawful for us to conceive, 
a]l the moral Properties of the Divine Essence to cohere and co-operate. 
Now when some rash and reckless transgressor, whose logic is the love 
of sin, and whose theology is the gratification of self, dreams that without 
being renewed unto holiness, God might simply empower him for happi- 
ness — we believe that man to be altogether in the dark. For Christ by 
the use of this word ' Except/ — ^intimates that there is that awftil 
something appertaining unto the very Essence of Deity, which renders it 
not only improper, but impossible, for fallen man without a regene- 
ration to inherit < the kingdom of heaven.' And this impossibility does 
not originate in the fact of anything < being too hard' for Deity to 
accomplish : but, because Divine capacity is co-ordinate with Divine 
glory, and because that glory recoils with an infinite repulsion from all 
defilement, — none but * the pure in heart' (the regenerated children of 
the Spirit) can < see the kingdom of heaven.* Let the saint, then, be 
solemnly aware he does not falsely yearn to be in principle more philan- 
thropic than Jehovah himself! — ^by ascribing the penalties of hell, or the 
purities of heaven, to the boundless exercise of mere power. And let 
the sinner also recollect, in his mad desire to remove or remodel those 
conditions of character, U) which corresponding privileges are attached, 
he may be libelling the Attributes, and, in his presumption, mistaking 
an infinite expansion of himself, — ^for the ' Father of Jesus Christ !* 
' ExcBFT,' therefore, * a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of heaven.' Reader ! bow thy soul, and bare thy conscience before the 
Searcher of hearts, and probe thyself with this que&tion, < Am I contented 
with this ^ Except'? Does this condition harmonise with my desires 
and deeds, with my own heart and hopes ? In brief, am I grateful for a 
fact, which has the Divine Nature for its sanction, sound reason for its 
iipproval, revelation for its voucher, and the glories of the upper sanc- 
tuary for illustration?" If not, we commend unto thee these words, 
which, when received in faith, will move all the principles of the Cove- 
nant into transforming action within thee, — * If ye, being evil, know 
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how to give good gifls unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them that ash himf" Pp* 192» 
193. 

Again, he thus writes against what he calls the self-worship and 
self-will of the present day. 

" Sure we are of this, — that self-wobship, and self- well, are those 
two antichristian energies which are now working out the national mi- 
sery, and moral decay of £urope, as fast as they can. It matters not, 
whether you refer to the revolutionary doctrines of French liberalism, 
the rationalistic heresies of German theology, or the deistical views of 
English science, you are met by one and the same manifestation in prin- 
ciple ; and it amounts to this^ — the perfection of human liberty is to en- 
franchise the human will from absolute obedience to the Divine. A more 
Satanic falsehood never exercised its murderous influence over man than 
this ; and yet, under different forms, and varied modifications, it is the 
social ground-work of much that is disastrously popular in our politics, 
literature, and science : all tend to this ultimate horror, — God is for 
MAN, AND NOT MAN FOB GoD. Nor dare we, in common honesty, as- 
sert, that a great deal of our religious literature is not touched by this 
contagion of self-worship. It may, for instance, be detected in many 
works relative to the eviaences of our faith, where man is often addressed 
as if he had a pebfect bight to receive, or reject, the revelation of 
God ; and hence his unbelief, instead of being branded as a crime, is 
gently pitied as a misfortune. Would it not, then, be an improvement 
in the tone of our spiritual literature, if the understanding were less 
flattered, and the responsible will more feelingly addressed? Ought 
not the moral state that disposes, or indisposes, the mind for learning 
divine ideas, to be more impressively analysed, and the intellectual capa- 
city to be subjected to a more humbling process ?" Pp. 98, 99* 

And again, such a passage as the following is a well pointed 
and much needed testimony against the infidel liberality of our 
age. Who the " baptized members of the Catholic Church'" are 
we do not enquire; we give the paragraph without critioizing 
some of its expressions. 

" The spirit of the Bible as breathing in these passages, declares that 
Christianity is the sublime of exclusiveness, and that here no man can be 
a loyal Christian who is not decided, bold, and uncompromising. He 
must be spiritually exclusive, and morally intolerant. Nor does this 
imply that he is to be rash, dictatorial, bitter, or repulsive towards meti' 
But, in as much as charity refers to Peesons and not to Principles, we 
utterly deny that a stern, unyielding, and exclusive adherence to princi- 
ples, is either uncharitable, narrow-minded, or bigoted. All truth is es- 
sentially intolerant when confronted with its own opposite, and seeks at 
once to annihilate the falsehood it abhors. Above all, baptized members 
of the Catholic Church, are vowed to a course of conduct, so decided, 
and determined, that they are called by an Apostle * sl peculiar people.' 
What then shall we say to that despicable poltroonery, that mawkish 
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and miserable philosophy of the age, which brands with the epithets, 
^ bigotted/ < assuming,' and * audacious,' — all brave-hearted, and deep- 
toned assertion of a religious creed, and a moral science, in opposition 
to the reigning Pyrrhonism around us ? Men are sent into our world to 
fight against the world, the flesh, and the devil; and whensoever the 
first sanctions practices, the second, indulgences, and the third, tenden- 
cies, which are contrary to 'Revealed truthy and Christ's church, — no 
pusillanimous alarms about < bigotry and intolerance' should tempt us to 
a vile neutrality, and a villanou sindifFerence. Truth can only be un- 
charitable to falsehood, and principle intolerant only unto expediency; 
and therefore, in denouncing what Christ and his Church have con- 
demned, and in upholding what the Divine word hath proclaimed, — 
there can be no real uncharitableness towards man. On the contrary, 
the truly uncharitable are those who leave men to perish in their sins, 
rather than risk offending their pride ; and the really illiberal, are those 
dastardly minds, who would sacrifice the truth as it is in Jesus, for any 
popular lie or fashionable maxim, which the antinomianism of politics, 
literature, or society may choose to promulgate, or adopt. Against this 
hardened and heartless compromise of truth and principle, for the sake of 
a false charity and a fictitious peace, — God and Nature, Reason and 
Revelation, alike loudly and perpetually exclaim. Nature herself, is, as 
it were> Athanasian in the nicety and exactness of her distinctions and 
exclusions. All her works and ways are those of decidedness ; there is 
no indifference about her laws; and if you dare to infringe her institutes, 
or to violate her canons — a recoil will be felt, that will make both mind 
and body perceive that decision and definitiveness belongs to her consti- 
tution. Providence almost declares that there is no middle path between 
virtue and vice, truth and falsehood, right and wrong. And as for the 
doctrines of revelation, as we have proved, a cold neutrality and a dread 
indifference are pronounced to be rebellion towards Christ, and treason to 
His cause. 

'^ But, the prevailing sentiment of the times is at variance with this. 
A mock idol, a miserable impostor, a heartless eheat, under the soothing 
name of ' Libebalitt,' is doing all it can to dishonour God, confound 
distinctions, annihilate moral certainties, and so to deal with Christianity 
and the Church, as if the former of these were an historical problem, and 
the latter the mere creation of the subjective conscience, and will. The 
object of this revolting liberalism is obvious enough, — to expel * the 
truth' from the world, and leave every individual mind to discover its 
oion truth, declare its oum God, imagine its own Christ, construct its oion 
creed, fabricate its ottm church, and thus introduce a perfect millennium 
of human selfishness at last ! Against this lying spirit, and infidel abomi- 
nation, the heroic disciple of the Cross will set his face Mike a flint;' 
and rather die at his post, than be morally indifferent, or spiritually dead, 
towards any one essential truths principle, or practice, concerning which 
the God of the universe haih spoken out. Heaven's decisions, are Earth's 
certainties; and he who by faith knows the one, can never in fact, dispute 
the other." 

But coneeding many excellencies to Mr M., we are grieved at 
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the errors which he enunciates, and not unfrequently at the tone 
which he displays. At page 146, for instance, he quotes a pas- 
sage from some dissenting periodical, breathing slaughter and 
vengeance against the Church of England. We agree with him 
in cordially condemning that paragraph, and the spirit which it 
breathes. Every Christian mind must shrink from such unhal- 
lowed language. Far wrong as we believe that Church to be in 
many things, we utterly repudiate such feelings as are there ex- 
pressed. But then, while we do so, what shall we say to Mr M., 
for retaliating upon railers in their own style f If a man spits in 
your face, or swears at you, that is no reason for returning the insult 
in kind. If the language of that dissenting journal be unjustifi- 
able, is that of Mr M. less so, when he speaks of '^ the violence 
of dissenting rancour, maddening into some new excess of malig- 
nity and unrighteousness,^^ — " the sweltering venom of lan- 
guage such aa this,"" — the " worst slang of a revolutionary and 
treasonable discontent,^^ — '^ its fraternity of labourers in the base 
vineyard of falsehood and rebellion'*'? We ask Mr M. as a Chris- 
tian Minister, or simply as one professing to be the disciple of a 
Master who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, is a tone like 
this seemly ! Is there not here the wrath of man, which worketh 
not the righteousness of God ! Is there not an exhibition of that 
very spirit which he so indignantly condemns? He may be 
assured, that the Church of England will not be the loser by a 
calm, manly defence, that refuses the temptation of a retort, 
however sweet to the natural heart, and declines, even when most 
provoked, to return evil for evil. And if he will not give 
heed to our counsels, he will perhaps listen to his much-admired 
Hooker, who will tell him that " there will come a time when 
three words uttered with charity and meekness, shall receive a 
far more blessed reward than three thousand volumes written 
with disdainful sharpness of wit.'^* 

Mr M. speaks elsewhere (p. 406) of the " heathenish tone of 
acrimonious dogmatism C* &°d in the following sentence he has 
given us one of the broadest exhibitions of this very tone that we 
remember to have met with. 

" In this respect our ecclesiastical Prints, which are the circulating 
Popes of the so-called * religious world/ have done incalculable miscbiefi 
both to the cause of Christianity and the Church. Petulant nick-names, 
sectarian taunts, sneers, sarcasms, and ironical exaggerations, and worse 
than Trentine anathemas, though clothed with the language of evange- 
lized Protestantism,^-cannot be pleasing to the Saviour, nor in harmony 
with the mind of the Spirit Would that our Editorial « We's* would re- 
member that such is the intense egotism of our fallen nature, and such 

* Ecd. Pol. Pref. Seo. 2. 
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the inborn pride of human self-will, that we are never more likely to be 
unconscious hypocrites, than when we become anonymous controversial- 
ists. Self craflily insinuates its corruption into our cause, and a bloated 
sense of our own infallibilUty, blends with our decisions, and thus we gra- 
dually and insensibly so confound the love of victory with the love of 
truth, — that af\er all, our zeal for Gospel truth in the sight of God, can 
be little more tJuin an inordinate passion for our doctrinal selves,'* 

This is not the language of a gentleman, far less of a Chris- 
tian; and yet we do not deny that it contains truth, — truth which 
Mr M. would do well to ponder, for it contains a correct descrip- 
tion of himself. We wish that he would moderate his vitupera- 
tions of other people who differ from him; or if he clings to the 
representations he has given of them, and the terms he has em- 
ployed in denouncing them, let him, in common consistency, cease 
to condemn their ^' sweltering venom,''^ or ^' the heathenish tone 
of acrimonious dogmatism.**^ Can that be right in him^ which is 
so wrong in them? Can that which is a brand of shame on themj 
be a circlet of honour on his brow! Does the Lord allow him to 
use language which He prohibits them from employing! Is that 
which is heathenish in them^ Christian in himf Mr M. has well 
said, '' Controversy always demands much prayer, meekness, and 
self-denial.""* If he will calmly review many of his own paragraphs, 
he will find how frequently he has lost sight of this truth. 

In another place, (p. 27,) he unhesitatingly pronounces Crom- 
well a ^^ canting regicide,^^ and in a note, justifies the statement, 
and assails Merle D'Aubigne. Now, we must call this language 
coarse and unbecoming. It is not the language either of calm- 
ness or of Christianity. It is besides lacking in that diffidence 
which a perusal of Carlyle^s work ought in some degree to have 
engendered. Let D^Aubigne^s volume be set aside, what is to be 
made of Carlyle'^s! That man must be resolved to believe nothing 
good of Cromwell who, after perusing the correspondence there, 
can so confidently proclaim his conviction of CromwelPs hypo- 
crisy. If he was so consummate a hypocrite, let us have the evi" 
dence. But with three volumes of evidence all bearing against 
the imputation, and nothing to overthrow this but our own inter- 
pretation of his actions, are we acting either as men or as Chris- 
tians in blackening the character of one who, in his own time^ 
among almost aU Christian men^ was regarded as a man of God! 
It is singular to observe how ultra-Episcopalians and some ultra- 
Presbyterians, meet in their estimate of CromwelFs character. 
The former abhor him because he overthrew the Church of England, 
and brought to the scaffold a king whom they have canonized as 

• P. 147. 
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Baint and martyr ; the latter eannot tolerate him, because he looked 
with an evil eye upon the covenants^ and preferred Independency to 
Presbytery; so that, between the two, poor Cromwell has got 
little justice. Both have determined to believe him a hypocrite; 
and by their votes he is to be shut out of the kingdom of heaven ! 
What does Mr M. think of Milton's sonnet on the ^'canting 
regicide :" 

<< Cromwell! our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only but detractions rude^ 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast reared God's trophies and his work pursued." 

With what appearance of justice can one charge hypocrisy against 
Cromwell in the teeth of all evidence, and yet recognize in Charles 
a saint and martyr, without one particle of evidence that he was 
either, but much to make us suspect that he was neither the one 
nor the other? 

That Mr M. is sound on some points, we have already con- 
ceded. That he is not so on others, is most manifest. He evi- 
dently relishes William Law much more than John Calvin, and 
he repudiates the idea of the thirty-nine articles being Calvinis- 
tic. Let us hear his statement on this matter. 

<< The doctrines of our Church are not Calvinistical ; and all attempts 
to force the statements of our Prayer-book into accordance with an iron 
system of exclusive dogmatism, are as unnatural as they are unnecessary. 
According to that unrivalled masterpiece of Catholic truth and primitive 
devotion, Redemption is universal, human nature co-operative with divine 
grace, grace not considered irresistible, nor indefectcUfle, good works are 
conditionally essential to salvation, nor are the operating realities of the 
Spirit ever tested in our Prayer-book, according to sensible emotions, or 
visible impulses. In truth, (see Archbishop Lawrence's work on our 
' Articles,') Calvinistic views did not prevail in this country, until after 
the commencement of Elizabeth's reign, when our Offices, &c. were all 
canonically fixed; — at least, the slight alterations after this period, touched 
no vital point. Our noble, because Scriptural, Reformers, did not con- 
sult Calvin, or his works, in arranging our liturgy, homilies, or articles. 
But they drew their references from (1) The positive Christianity of Holy 
Scripture. (2) The venerable usages of the primitive church. (3) The 
confession of Augsburgh. (4) The various writings of Melancthon. (5) 
Erasmus' Paraphrases on the Gospels." P. 406. 

Such is his statement. It is certainly confident enough to deter 
one from attempting to meddle with it; and the reference to 
Archbishop Lawrence seems to shut us up entirely. But still let 
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us test the accuracy of the statement. We are sorry that we 
have not Archbishop Lawrence at hand. Yet we have authori- 
ties which we may expect Mr M. to give heed to. In the dispu- 
tation between Latimer and the Papists at Oxford in Queen 
Mary's reign (1564), Weston, the popish prolocutor, alluding to 
the changes made in the liturgy in the reign of Edward VI., thus 
taunted the martyr: — ^^ A runagate Scot did take away the ado- 
ration of Christ in the sacrament; by whose procurement that 
heresy (Protestant view of the sacrament) was put into the last 
Communion-Book; so much prevailed that one marCa authority at that 
time,'*'** 

There can be no doubt that the influence of this '^ runagate 
Scof was most thoroughly Calvinistic, and it seems to have 
been very considerable in moulding the English Liturgy, for the 
Papists evidently regarded him as the chief instigator, — " so 
much prevailed that one man's authority." This, surely, was 
before the commencement of Elizabeth's reign. But further, in 
the year 1562, in the reign of Edward VL, Knox was one of six, 
who were named to consider and remould the Articles of Religion! 
^' A. letter was directed to Messrs Harley, Bill, Horn, Grindal, 
Pern, Knox, to consider certain articles exhibited to the King's 
Majesty, to be subscribed by all such as shall be admitted to be 
preachers or ministers in any part of the realm, and to make 
report of their opinions touching the same."-f- The report of 
their opinions was made in about six weeks thereafter, and the 
Articles agreed to at that time were forty- two in number, but 
entirely the same in doctrine, as those which in 1562 were reduced 
to thirty-nine. If, then, Calvin was not consulted on the subject 
of the Liturgy or Articles, his friends and followers were. And 
were they less Calvinistic than he! But was Calvin not eon- 
suited ? Mr M. says positively, No. Why, then, on the 20th 
of March 1662, did Cranmer, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
write to Calvin proposing that there should be mutual delibera- 
tions, — ^nay, a synod held, in which ^' they might consider all the 
points of ecclesiastical doctrine, so that by weighty authority 
they might hand down to posterity a work, not only rightly set- 
ting forth the doctrines themselves, but also the manner in which 
they should be expressed." This is not the only letter of the kind. 
It is one among the many which the English Beformers wrote 
to Calvin ; and which not only show how they were disposed to 

* Foze's AetB and Monuments, new ed, voL vi. p. 510 ; where, in a note by 
the modem Editor, the ^ runagate Soot" is said to be Alexander Aless, and a refer- 
ence g^ven to Watldn's Life of Aless. But there seems no doubt that Knox was 
meanty not Aless. Both however were of the same school. 

t Strype's Cranmer, p. 273. 
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eonsuU him, but how greatly they deferred to his judgment. 
Further, all the Engliah Reformers (as much those who lived 
before Elizabeth^s reign as after it) are distinct and decided in 
favour of all those points which are reckoned Calvinistic. Phil- 
pot, Ridley, Jewell, Bradford, Cranmer, &c., are as thoroughly 
Calvinistic as Calvin himself. We could desire no better expo- 
sition of Calvinism than what we find in their writings. We 
may judge then of the accuracy of Mr M.'^s statement, that 
'^ CJalvinistic views did not prevail in this country until after the 
commencement of Elizabeth''s reign.^ We might ask. Who was 
there among our Protestant Reformers that held anything else! 
Philpot, who was martyred in 1556, three years before Elizabeth's 
reign, well replied to his Popish inquisitor, " which of you is 
able to answer Calvin^s Institutions!^^ And again, speaking of 
Calvin, he adds, '^ I am sure you blaspheme that godly man, and 
that godly church where he is minister ..... for in the matter 
of predestination, he is in none other opinion than aU the doctors 
of the Church be according to the Scriptures.*^ Yet Mr M. tells 
us that " Calvinistic views did not prevail in England till after 
the beginning of Elizabeth'^s reign.*" If so, how did it happen 
that the disputations with the Papists so often turned upon 
these very points i But we close these remarks with the state- 
xnent of one whose learning may entitle him to be heard, and 
whose dislike of Calvinism will prevent the suspicion of any 
bias in making the statement. " The scene changed after the 
death of Henry VIII., when, by the industrious zeal of Calvin 
and his disciples, more especially Peter Martyn, the cause of 
Lutheranism lost ground considerably, and the universities^ schools, 
and churches, became the oracles of Calvinism^ which also acquired 
new votaries among the people from day to day. Hence it hap- 
pened that when it was proposed, under the reign of Edward VI., 
to give a fixed and stable form to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, Geneva was acknowledged as a sister Church, and 
the theological system then established by Calvin, was adopted 
and rendered the public rule of faith in England.*"* Yet Mr M. 
says that "Calvinistic opinions did not prevail in England till 
after the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth.'' 

But leaving this point, into which we have been led further 
than we intended, we return to these volumes again. And next, 
we complain that in many places, Mr M.'s style lacks simplicity and 
directness. It is oftentimes turgid and unnatural; but woise 
than that, it is frequently unintelligible, or at least so circuitous 
and redundant, that we are apt to lose patience when trying to 

* Mofiheim^ cent xvi., ch. 2, sec. 16. 
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find the fruit under such a superfluity of foliage. Let us just take 
for specimens, some of the commencing pages of his ^^ reflective dis- 
courses." He speaks of ^' the tongue of an infant lisping the sound of 
these syllables," — of the " doctrinal assertions of the Bedeemer 
being characterized by a cast of sublime distinction^'*'' — of the "inde- 
pendency of Christ^s doctrinal statements, defying the "oastness of 
moral consequence^'* — of "the oracular truth coming rolUing frmk 
the recesses of Messiahs intellect^'' — of" enthroning the truths of the 
Gospel on a moral eminence almost beyond our appreciation to 
climb^^ — of Christ as being "the great Originality of all time,'' — 
of the disciples " recoiling from the words of Christ in an explosion 
ofdimht^ — of "our hearts throbbing a perpetual comment on the 
truth of this natural aversion to the things of Christ,"— of con- 
science " syllabling messages of unearthly import and imaginary 
wrath," — of " the recoXl of an avenging Trinity back on the im- 
pious souls who have repulsed the pardon they offered," — of 
" hovering on plumes of trembling awe around the arcana of the 
Almighty," — of " the blazonries of light whidh invest His Per- 
son," — of " the spoken truths of a heart-searching preacher being 
sent by the Spirit, Uke moral thunderclaps of alarum into the se- 
crecies of his being," — of man's spirit being " magnetised by the 
attractions of the Eternal,"— of " immersing the raw faculties in 
the foul waters of French philosophy," — of " the modesties of err- 
ing creatureship," — of " a sight beyond a language of tears to 
portray." Here we stop our quotations: not because we have 
finished our catalogue of odd or unintelligible expressions, but be- 
cause we can only afford room for a few out of the many; and 
these few are sufficient as specimens. We have no relish for 
them. They look like mere attempts to say strong things by 
means of inflated language.* They lack simplicity. They lack 
genuineness, and true earnestness of spirit, which cannot stoop in 

* Mr M. might learn a lesson from Carlyle, in the following passage : — 
^ Bat what is the song they sing f Is it a tone of the Memnon statue, breathing 
musie as the Ught first touches it f a ' liquid wisdom,' disclosing to our sense the deep, 
infinite harmonies of nature, and man's soul I Alas, nol It is not a matin or vesper 
hymn to the Spirit of all Beauty, but a fierce clashing of cymbals, and shouting of 
multitudes, as children pass through the fire to Moloch. Poetry itself has no eye for 
the Invisible. Beauty is no longer the god it worships, but some brute image of 
strength, which we may well call an idol, for true strength is one and the same with 
beanty, and its worship also is a hymn. The meek, silent light can mould, cxeate, 
and piuify all nature ; but the loud Whirlwind, the sign and product of Disunion, of 
Weakness, passes on and is forgotten. How widely this veneration for the physically 
strongest has spread itself through literature, any one may judge, who reads either 
eritieiam or poem. We praise a work, not as ' true,' but as 'strong;' our highest 
praise is that it has ' affected' us — ^has ' terrified' us. All this, it has been well ob- 
served, is the * maximum of the barbarous,*— the symptom not of vigorous refine- 
ment but of luxurious cormplion." 

VOL. XXI. NO. IT. M 
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its straight-forward career to pick up such superfluities. Mr M. 
would do well to remember Cowper^s picture of ^^ a preacher such 
as Paulf " Divine simplicity,*' in gesture, in tone, in look, in 
style, is what the poet seeks. Let Mr M. endeavour to realize 
more the poet^s fair idea. He would not injure his ministerial 
usefulness. He would not be less intelligible to the multitude 
both of his readers or hearers. He might perhaps peril his popur 
larity; but would he lose the Master's smile or blessing! There 
are, however, in these discourses, passages of beauty, truth, and 
searching appeal. Let us be just while we are severe. 

But again, Mr M. is a thorough believer in baptismal regene- 
ration, — that is, that baptism regenerates. It seems plain to us 
that baptism cannot regenerate, inasmuch as, even according to 
the English Liturgy, it presupposes faith in the baptized, which, 
of course, presupposes regeneration. Before any one is baptized 
he is asked, " Dost thou believe,'^ — or, " Dost thou renounce," 
&c. — That is to say, he must be ascertained to be a believer and 
a renewed soul before he can be baptized. But Mr M. refuses 
to enter on " the metaphysics of baptismal regeneration." (P. 392). 
Yet he thus pronounces judgment on those who deny it : — 

** Instead of meeting the base appetite of these restless times for bring- 
ing down the august mysteries and glorious verities of this service, to 
the paltry Rationalism of a blind and mistaken school in theology, — ^is it 
not far better, to educate the heart of the country up to the reception of 
these mysteries, and to a belief of those verities ? Must the great Idea 
even of the child-loving Redeemer being present in his own ordained 
sacrament, to receive by His Spirit and promise * this infant coming to 
His holy baptism^ — ^be removed from the Church, because sectarian 
minds and hearts cannot square every word in our service with their un- 
catholic ideas? Must sacramental privilege, as set forth by Christ, His 
apostles, and their writings, be shorn of its sacred majesty, because some 
morbid Dissenters choose to denominate nothing but what they approte, 
piety, and everything they misconceive, 'Popery'? Romanism, that 
antichristian imposture, with its idolatries, corruptions, and mendacities, 
— by all means let us avoid it, as the pestilence of the Church, and the 
poison of souls. But a sound and safe Protestantism, guided by the 
Word of God, and chastened and controlled by the healthful restraints 
of our creeds and formularies, is one thing, and truly precious ; but a 
conceited Fanaticism, that knocks its head with audacious stupidity 
against every truth, doctrine, rite, or mystery, that happens to offend an 
inflated sectarian, — ^is another thing and altogether abominable. And, 
alas ! does it not sometimes happen, that the very parties who shrink 
with shuddering disgust from Popery and its practices, by setting up 
their own heretical novelties as standards of the infallible ; or else, by 
testing the doctrines of our Church, not by the Bible, but by certain 
BVANGBLiCAL PoPES in their own school and sentiment ;— does it not 
happen, we say, that such persons are as much the blinded slaves of 
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AUTHOBiTT, 08 any poor Papist, who submits to the merciless tyranny 
of a Romish priest ? The master elements of Popery are principles of 
corruption, which no theological system from without generates; but 
rather, a moral depravity, begotten from the heart within ; and these 
principles, while assuming with boastful prominence the name of Pro- 
testantism, are often found, with self-deluding blindness, to betray the 
real nature of Popery. And who can read certain attempts to screw, 
and torture our baptismal office, into such doctrinal shapes as sectarian 
theology desires, without a melancholy sense of human inconsistency ! 
Yes, the same men who profess to mourn over Romanism and its awAil 
errors, and murderous lies, and above all, to expose the sophistries of 
papal argument,— do not scruple to make the doctrines of our Church a 
mere nose of wax, whensoever it pleaseth them so to do ! Especially 
has this been the case with some parts of the Catechism, and the service 
appointed for infant baptism. It seems, that although in this respect 
the Church of England is in perfect concord with the Apostle, when 
he speaks of the Incarnation, and the privileges which appertain unto 
the ' Body of Christ,* and members in particular, — certain dissenting 
Churchmen cannot harmonize the offices of the Church of England with 
their oum reasonings, and ideas. What then ? Will not a conscientious 
dissent terminate in their openly and decidedly leaving her communion ? 
If these amphibious Churchmen really dislike her doctrines, and cannot 
reconcile her Prayer-book and formularies with M«r Scriptures and their 
conscience — why not at once * come out and be separate ? Why eat ' 
our Church's bread, receive her wages, minister at her altars, and per- 
form the visible orthodoxy of her offices, and yet all this while inwardly 
deny and reject her doctrines : and when controversy excites them, mo- 
dify and mutilate her declarations and principles to an extent, which 
nothing but cunning Jesuitry and dishonesty can approve ? Better, far 
better that our beloved Church should at once be relieved of these hol- 
low watchmen, who are dissenters in heart, without the bold honesty of 
the name. They cannot truly serve that Church, whose most venerable 
formularies they mentally reject, and controversially deny. And indeed, 
it is questionable whether a Wiseman with his subtle dialectics, or a 
Maguire with his revolting anathemas, present such lamentable portraits 
of human error and delusion as they exhibit, who call themselves clergy- 
men of the Church of England, — yet, publish pamphlets against tiie 
plain meaning of her services and forms, which a Jesuit might admire for 
being tortuous, and a priest acknowledge as not unworthy a Romish 
pleader for his guile." Pp. 392-394. 

This is a long passage, but we did not wish to abridge it. Let 
our readers peruse it entire. They will find the '^ wrath of man'''* 
in each of its sentences, displaying itself as sadly as we ever re- 
member to have seen. We might be tempted to indulge in sar- 
casm and rebuke, but we forbear. It is one of those ebullitions 
of temper which tend to lower incalculably the preacher^s moral 
character in the esteem of every one who believes him to be but 
an erring fellow-sinner, not an inspired prophet sent from heaven, 
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to curse the enemies of Jehovah and his people. We called to 
mind such texts as these, — " Judge not that ye be not judged ;^ 
" Bless and curse not." 

There are other unsoundnesses in doctrine throughout the 
work, but we leave them untouched. Mr M.'^s theology is not 
very easily described. We need hardly give our readers warning 
against it. 

Mr M. has read considerably in modern literature, and has 
frequently introduced extracts of great beauty and aptness. 
These do certainly enrich his volume to a very considerable ex- 
tent, so that even for them it is worth the perusing. We can 
often detect resemblances, or as some might call them, imitations, 
both in style and sentiment, where no quotation is given. We 
can pick up many of Dr Ghalmers^s expressions ; but we can dis- 
cover far more of Edward Irving^s. This last author Mr M. 
seems to have studied. His note for instance, at p. 247, on the 
symbolism of nature, is borrowed from that writer^s volume on 
the parable of the sower. We do not say this to blame Mr M., 
any more than we would say it to disparage Mr Trench, who, in 
his introduction to his work on the parables, has also been dig- 
ging in the same field. We merely give it as a remark, which 
has occurred, and which is confirmed to us, as it will be to our 
readers, by another specimen of resemblance. Mr M. thus 
writes : — 

** Periods there were, in the religious past of the soul, when every ad- 
vent of the intervening Jehovah unto the human spirit, was accompanied 
by such visible pomp, that every chamber of the mind was opened 
at once to receive the coming glory; but this hath passed away. To 
our elect creation no apparent God maketh access, either clothed with 
such exceeding mystery, or clad with such miraculous terror, that the 
very senses of man are paralyzed, and his whole being falls prostrate be- 
fore it. Even such was the disturbing grandeur of the Divine Presence 
when the exile of Midian gazed on the bush burning with sacramental 
fire, and when Sinai bowed under the felt majesties of her Maker. But 
since the Son of God has receded into glory, * far above all heavens,' 
and the age of apostolic miracles closed, no voices are heard, no Visions 
seen ; no trumpet accosteth us from heaven, no bright-winged visitants 
alight or descend from the skies — nor do earth, air, and sea, attest the 
awful interventions of the Holy One. And yet, a solitary volume is 
among us which enshrines the thoughts of the Everlasting I" P. 1 1 . 

Thus Edward Irving wrote twenty-five years ago : — 

" There was a time when each revelation of the Word of God had an 
introduction into this earth, which neither permitted men to doubt 
whence it came nor wherefore it was sent. If, at the giving of each se- 
veral truth, a star was not lighted up in heaven, as at the birth of the 
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Prince of Truth, there were done upon the earth wonders, to make his 
children listen to the message of their Worker. The Almighty made 
bare his arm, and through mighty acts shown by his holy servants, gave 
demonstration of his truth, and found for it a sure place among the other 
matters of human knowledge and belief. But now the miracles of God 
have ceased, and nature, serene and unmolested, is no longer called on 
for testimonies to our Creator's voice. No burning bush draws the foot- 
steps to his presence-chambers ; no invisible voice holds the ear awake ; 
no hand cometh forth from the obscure, to write his purposes in letters 
of flame. The vision is shut up, and the testimony is sealed, and the 
Word of the Lord is ended, and this solitary volume, with its chapters 
and verses, is the sum total of all for which the chariot of heaven made 
so many visits to the earth, and the Son of God himself tabernacled and 
dwelt among us. — Irving^s Orations^ 

Mr M. is a firm believer in apostolic succession, and has a high 
idea of his own church. Whether the " Hampden controversy " 
may tend to show him that it has no power or liberty to obey the 
laws of Christ, but must act entirely as a subordinate officer of 
the state, we do not know. But we think the following eulogium 
considerably beyond our sympathy : — 

^<And thus we will not allow the monotonaus cant and the hideous 
liberalism of the age, to frighten us from the assertion, that if this country 
is to be saved from ultimate revolution, heathenism, and despair, the 
Church which Apostles founded, which their ministerial successors have 
transmitted, and which is at this moment, amid all the chaos of dissenter- 
ism and convulsion of sects raging around her and at her — ^the only CoB- 
PORATION which a raised Apostle could own to be divinely instituted in 
the land." P. 41. 

The following also is a picture which could only have been 
drawn before the Hampden controversy had proved beyond all 
question that the Queen is the true and literal Head of the Church 
of England : — 

" The charge therefore of Erastianism is indignantly repulsed. As for 
the Headship of the sovereign, it is altogether referable ad extra; and 
can only be understood in a limited, subordinate, and metaphorical spirit. 
Christ, and Christ alone is her Head, and none other. From Him her 
sacraments, her orders, and her privileges, by an apostolical descent, are 
derived ; and to Him, and Him alone, as a Church, she looks for her life, 
security, and glory. Hence, likewise, the Catholic party cannot, for one 
moment, submit to the injustice which certain democratic orators in Par- 
liament sometimes commit, by an offensive desire to consider the Church 
of England as only one, among the many sects which now prevail! They 
consider this to be a mad denial of history, truth, and common sense. 
For sixteen hundred years the Anglican Church has been < the ground 
and pillar of truth,* in these realms. Her Bishops were exercising epis- 
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copal functions in Great Britain, centuries before the Pope sent Augus- 
tine to the Saxons ; and although, after that, up to the time of the 
Reformation, she was much corrupted in doctrine, and overrun with fatal 
errors, — yet never from the earliest dawn of her being until now, hath 
the Church of England ceased to be one body, holding the faith of Christ, 
and the form of primitive Christianity. To talk, tlierefore, of the Church 
being created by a Parliament, or constituted by a State ; or, to consider 
that she is only a favourite community selected out of the mass of sects 
which retain the fundamental truths of the Gospel, — this they maintain 
to be entirely a confusion of ideas. The Church off England may rather 
be said by her laws, influences, and spiritual aids, to have called the State 
into existence, than to have herself been created by the State. And so, 
were her connexion with the Government of the country to terminate, 
she would not lose one jot or tittle of her inviolable claims to be THE 
Church of this country. What Parliament gave, that it can of course 
take away. But Parliament did not bestow upon our Church any one 
spiritual principle, law, or privilege whatsoever ; yet, as spiritual June- 
tions, and not temporal powers, are essential Ida Church, — ^were the latter 
to be resumed to-morrow, our Church would still preserve the former, 
and thus retain all her true dignities and glories as entire as ever." 

Contrast with this the following extract from Justice Erle^s judg- 
ment on the Hampden case :— • 

" Upon this review of the act, it appears that the power of nominating 
bishops is given to the king, and that the archbishop has no authority to 
judge whedier the king has properly exercised that power. On the con- 
trary, the archbishop is made liable to the penalties of prcemunire^ if be 
shall not, within twenty days, confirm, invest, and consecrate the bishop 
whose election or nomination has been signified to him by the king's let- 
ters patent. In the argument on this case it was not contended that the 
archbishop was empowered to sit and judge of the king's nomination. 
When the bishop has been elected by the dean and chapter, the king is 
to signify that election by his letters patent, and to require the archbishop 
to confirm it. This brings us to the question, whether or not the wonl 
* confirm ' is to be taken as meaning that the archbishop is to try the 
qualifications of the person elected ? According to the general rule, the 
words of the statute are to be construed in their ordinary sense in all its 
parts. From this it follows that the command to confirm does not involve 
any authority to judge of the fitness of the person elected. It is provided 
by the fiflh section, that the election by the dean and chapter 'shall be 
good and effectual to all intents ;' and the command to confirm follows 
immediately upon this, and is in harmony with it. But an election can- 
not be good and effectual to all intents, if it is to be voidable by the 
archbishop. It then says that, upon being elected by the dean and chap- 
ter, the person so elected < shall be reputed and taken by the name of the 
lord elected of the said dignity and office/ which is incompatible with 
being liable to be declared disqualified by the archbishop. He is then 
to take the oath of fealty to the king, who is thereupon to issue his letters 
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patent to the archbishop, < commanding him to confirm the said election, 
and to invest and consecrate him,' within twenty days. This is inconsis- 
tent with its being the duty of the archbishop to invite and receive 
objections^ and to decide whether or not they are well founded. I am of 
opinion that the statute does not impose the duty or give the right alleged 
to the archbishop. It is said that the word ' confirm,' in reference to 
bishops, has a technical sense in the Canon Law, and includes an exami- 
nation into the qualifications of the elected ; that this power was exercised 
throughout the whole Christian world down to the time of Henry VIII., 
and that the legislature intended the word to be taken in that sense. In 
support of this view, various passages were cited from the Canon Law, 
and the form of citing opposers at confirmations, and the advantage of 
giving this power to the archbishop and people, were much relied on. 
But these grounds are untenable. The proclamation made at the time 
of the confirmation was next pressed upon us as favourable to the sug- 
gested construction. But this proceeding can be of no avail against the 
statute. By the statute the election of a bishop is rendered a mere form, 
and so is the confirmation ; for it declares every such election to be good 
and effectual to all intents." 

• 

The Evangelical Alliance is condemned ; and in condemning it 
the high churchman exhibits more of pride than becomes the 
minister of Christ. He is indignant at the Church of England 
being called a sect, or being placed side by side with sects. (P. 
126.) There is more pride in that note than is at all becoming. 
Why show so much anger and uncharitableness ? — 

" Are there not two secret fallacies running through the whole of this 
• Alliance *? 1. That the Church of Christ has no outward certainty of 
Apostolic form or function, but is to be considered as altogether an in- 
ward choice of the will, to be manifested as personal conscience may 
dictate. 2. That the Church of England is only one among the * Sects,' 
which presume to arrogate to themselves the majestic name of ^Churches!' 
Now, we do not venture to pass judgment upon our clerical brethren, whose 
sincerity we admire ; but this we will boldly aver, — that if the ancient 
church of Great Britain be a ' Sect,' then has there never been a visible 
Church historical^ realised in the world. Indeed, the whole assumption 
here is monstrous, and intolerable. Not only does this wretched attempt 
to prostrate the Apostolical Church of this country unto a level with all 
that miscellaneous class of < Sects and denominations,' which afflict the 
present century, impugn the Divine Institutes of the Redeemer, and 
violate the Apostolical canons, — but it gives the lie direct to the national 
history of England, in the most obvious form." P. 124. 

Is this the way the Church of England is to be defended \ We 
have no sympathy with the fierce assaults made against her in 
our day ; we abhor the language that is used in assailing her. 
But have we more sympathy with such a statement as this, or do 
we less condemn the lofty exclusiveness which it exhibits ! No, 
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tnily. They are both as unlike the Lord or his apostles as we 
can well conceive/ 

The Free Church comes in for a share, both of praise and 
blame : — 

*' Having been present at the disruption which took place in Scotland, 
when the Establishment of that country was split into two Bodies, and 
intimately acquainted with many o^ those who were considered leaders 
and guides on both sides of the controversy, — the writer can attest from 
personal witness, that perhaps a greater amount of religious earnestness 
never heaved and convulsed the heart of a great and thinking people. 
An Episcopalian then, who differs tot6 ccelo from the Geneva ideas of 
ecclesiastical polity, can yet admire the heroism and revere the self-sac- 
rificing magnanimity of those members of the 'Free Kirk,' who contended 
for the Headship of Christ, as the Spiritual King of the church. Still, he 
hopes, his Scottish friends will not take umbrage, when he regrets that 
in their contention for the Headship of Christ over the church, they did 
not remember that Christ is Head over Political Society also. In the 
stately language of our own matchless Hooker, we hold that — ' The care 
of religion being common to all societies politic, such societies as do em- 
brace the true Religion have the name of the church given unto every 
one of them, for distinction from the rest ; so that every body politic hath 
some religion, but the church that religion which is only true. . • . 
And the church of Jesus Christ is every such political society of men as 
doth in religion hold tlmt truth which is proper to Christianity. Ai a 
politic society it doth maintain religion; ax a church thai religion 
which God hath revealed by Jesus Christ.' {Eccles. Pol. B. 8, p. 381.) 
Far different from these were the sentiments which were then announced 
by those who professed to battle for the ' Crown rights of the Redeemer.* 
In their fiery zeal against Erastian encroachments and laical patronage, 
some of our brethren drew so dangerous and deep a contrast between a 
Political and an Ecclesiastical Society, as virtually disenthroned the Re- 
deemer from His Headship over all civil and social institutions. They 
seemed to forget, that Christ is not only a Spiritual Head, but a Universal 
Monarch." P. 74. 

We are no voluntaries. We hold Christ to be " head over 
political society ^"^ as much as Mr M. No men ever contended 
more strenuously for this than did those who now form the Free 
Church. We never considered the one as " an anti-Ohristian an- 
tagonism seeking to destroy the other,*" We maintained, that 
the civil power, which ought to have aided us in carrying out 
the laws of Christ, set its face against those laws, and against 
us in maintaining them. The power that God set up to be for 

* Perhaps Mr M. has read OSdipus Tyrannus. Does he remember the words of 
Tiresias to the King, when he accused him of temper ? — 

A heathen might teach Mr M. a lesson as to temper. 
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U8 turned against us. We wished to obey both the laws of the 
realm and the laws of Christ. We found that we could not do 
both if we remained in the Establishment. So we broke the 
chain. The laws of Christ must be obeyed. Does not Mr M. think 
the same! 

We bear no grudge against our author. We have spoken 
honestly and faithfully. But we have not spoken in malice, or 
given way to prejudice or clamour. We have sought to judge 
righteous judgment. Our reader has the materials before him 
for judging also. Let him do so without partiality. 

Mr M. has many elements of good about him. But he has 
many of the opposite. He must learn calmness and simplicity, 
both of thous^ht and style. He must try to be natural. He must 
be more entirely not only the servant, but the imitator of Him 
who was meek and lowly, — who loved to bless, not to curse. He 
must learn what that meaneth, '^ He that ioinneth souls is wise.^ 



Art. IV. — Missionary Labours in British Guiana^ with Bemarks 
on the Manners^ Customs^ and Superstitioris Bites of the Aborir 
ffines. By the Rev. J. H. Bernau, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society. London: J. F. Shaw, 1847. 

Christian countries, though prompt in taking possession of 
newly discovered regions in the name of their earthly sovereigns, 
are slow to go up to take possession in the name of the Creator 
and Redeemer of all the earth. Thus we find in the end of the 
sixteenth century, Sir Walter Bialeigh sailing up the Oroonoko, 
and planting the British flag in the name of his Queen. But 
even now, in the middle of the nineteenth, a zealous but ill-backed 
missionary is feebly endeavouring to maintain a spot in the name 
of the Lord. He goes not as the agent of Government, but of 
the Church Missionary Society, the method of whose support is 
entirely on the voluntary system ; though, after gaining a slen- 
der foothold in Guiana, the Missionary has gladly put himself 
and his flock under the pastoral crook of the Bishop of Barba- 
does, and the Government has contributed towards the erection 
of a church. 

It was the Moravians who fi)*st endeavoured, in 1738, to intro- 
duce the gospel into this region. But possessed as it was by 
nominal Christians, the Dutch planters were the first to im- 
pede the endeavours of these good men. They were enrich- 
ing themselves by the toils - of slaves, and slaves could not 
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with Bafety be treated as beings responsible to any but their 
white masters. There being no access allowed for light to their 
minds, — as much in a dungeon of sin and ignorance, as their 
bodies were in durance of whips and shackles, — the mission- 
aries turned to the Indians. But when, after several years of 
privation and ill-requited toil, the Indian ear became attentive, 
and the heart began to open to the good news, so that upwards 
of tvvo hundred had gathered round the standard of peace, the 
Dutch planters became alarmed. Among the stratagems used 
by them to disperse the Christianized sons of the forest, was a 
report that the missionaries had the secret design of making them 
slaves. Careless of the severe censurei this report passed upon 
their own injustice as holding slaves, they were willing at any 
price to rob the poor Indians of confidence in their teachers. 
After being driven from various stations, just when their message 
began to meet a favourable reception from the Indians, and suf- 
fering many privations, alarms, and deaths in the midst of negro 
insurrections, and Indian vengeance caused by their credulity of 
white men^s false rumours, the Moravian mission finally expired 
in 1806. Not however till '^ many an Indian had departed this 
life rejoicing in the Saviour, and in sure and certain hope of a re- 
surrection to eternal life.'^ 

We cannot quit this slight notice of a mission which struggled 
for 70 years, without recording a name which, though little known 
to fame,hasalways warmed ourown heart with veneration and love. 
Mr Dachne, a man of enterprise, of magnanimity and faith above 
his fellows, dwelt long alone on the Corantyne nver; but he said, 
" the gracious presence of my Saviour comforted me, so that I 
can truly say I spent my time in happiness and peace.''^ Often 
in want of common necessaries, subject to recurring attacks of 
fever, exposed to danger from wild beasts and venomous reptiles, 
still while one Indian would receive instruction, he persevered. 
For example, — not for one night, like the prophet of old, but 
" for a long time,'' a tiger kept watch by his hut, seeking to seize 
the solitary inhabitant. Night after night he roared most dread- 
fully; the large watch-fire which Dachne kindled before going to 
rest, had always expired before morning, and would have proved 
a miserable defence had not the Lord preserved him. Yet he 
used not returning day to flee to a more inhabited country, but 
continued at his post, travelling during the day from hut to hut, 
however remote or solitary, labouring to instruct the Indians. 

Another example of Divine care, which proves that the servant 
was closely under his Master's protecting eye, we give in the 
words of our author, though we doubt not many of our readers 
have been cheered and sU'engthened by it before. 
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*^ Being one morning attacked by a paroxysm of fever, he resolved to 
go into his hut, and lie down in his hammock. Just as he entered the 
door, he beheld a serpent descending from the roof upon him. In the 
scuffle which ensued, the creature bit him in three places, and pursuing 
him closely, twined itself several times round hb head and neck. Ex- 
pecting now to be bitten, or strangled to death, and being afraid that his 
brethren should suspect that the Indians had murdered him, he with sin- 
gular presence of mind, wrote with chalk on the table, < A serpent has 
killed me.' Suddenly, however, the promise of the Saviour darted into 
his mind, ^ They shall take up serpents, and shall not be hurt.' Encour- 
aged by this declaration, he seized the creature with great force, tore it 
loose from his body, and flung it out of the hut. He then lay down in 
his hammock in tranquillity and peace. The serpent was most likely a 
boa-constrictor, whose bite, though painful, is not venomous; and which 
destroys its prey by crushing it to death, and gorging it whole.'' Pp. 69) 
70. 

There is some pleasure in considering the Indian race on the 
northern part of the South American Continent. While the 
landing of the Ohristian or the civilized has been in so many 
countries but an inlet for treachery, oppression, and ultimate 
extermination, in this country the aborigines, in some degree, 
maintain their ground, and have not, like the native West In- 
dians, for example, been trodden down to earth with ignominious 
toil. These South American Indians are not brave proud war- 
riors like those of the north, and from this in some degree their 
prolonged existence may arise. ^' In placid indolence supinely 
blest,^ they can linger life away, enjoying the mere circumstance 
of being alive. Most of their mental exercises, when such un- 
wonted exercises occur, partaking of the nature of dreams ; and 
their bodily exertions being limited by the supply of the least 
possible extent of necessities. Yet there is mettle in them, — faith- 
keeping, truth- telling, hospitality and honesty, all of their pecu- 
liar kind; and little as they are influenced by their ideas of the 
GrecU Spirit^ they are in a superior state for the reception of the 
gospel, to their fellow-men on the eastern side of our globe, inas- 
much as they are not degraded by idol worship, or stupified by 
the belief of the migration of souls. They believe in one Supreme 
Being, and in anexistenc after death. 

To these tribes in 1829 was the first messenger sent from the 
Church of England Missionary Society, to prepare the way for 
settling a teacher amongst them; and in 1835 our author, Mr 
Bernau, was settled by the Bishop of Barbadoes on the Gorantyne 
coast. His difficulties were augmented by the interference of 
masters, for at this time the teaching was addressed, not to In- 
dians, but to emancipated negroes. The people flocked to re- 
ceive baptism, and were disappointed by being told that they 
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were not in a condition to receive it; and it was no uncommon 
thing for a man with several wives, and otherwise plunged in an 
evil life, to come a second time with his request, strengthened by 
a line from his master: ^^ N. N. desires to be christened, to which 
he has my full permission ; and the parson is requested to com- 
ply with his request.^ Though the missionary resisted urgency 
of this sort, he did what he could to get them honestly married, 
each man to one wife. Presently instruction began to have 
power over their minds, and the teacher was encouraged amid 
many baffling circumstances, and many hardships from perils by 
water, by wild beasts, and by man; so that he steadily held on 
his way. He is a man of fine natural temper, ingenious in making 
himself all things to all men, clever with his hands, at the same 
time teaching how to build, and how to dwell in houses, how to 
plant gardens, and how to serve God, Mr Bemau seems not to 
have had time for lonely feelings, or to pine after the society of 
the absent. At one time, when the conjurors had persuaded the 
people that the deaths occasioned by measles were occasioned by 
the touch of the teachers, all fled at his approach, till he adopted 
the expedient of sending a shower of little biscuits among the 
flying children. Next day they stopped with less fear, the mothers 
lingering instead of entering the wood, to see what should become 
of their offspring. In a few days the children asked if the do- 
minie had brought anything for them, and on being told to come 
and see, ventured to help themselves from his pocket. Seeing 
that they lived even though they had touched " the troubler,'* 
the people at last listened, and even came to the resolution to 
erect their village on the side of the river where the dominie 
lived ; and he, to induce them to adopt more commodious dwel- 
lings, built a suitable hut himself, and gave it to a poor widow 
of the company. He soon erected a boys' school, in which were 
trained upwards of fifty pupils, and his heart was gladdened by 
having several, both male and female, living and dying as true 
Christians. 

Impediments arose to his endeavours at teaching the Indians 
habits of industry, and to earn wages by which they may live. 
They objected to be associated in work with negroes, whom 
hitherto they have only known in the degraded condition of slaves, 
and it will require years to overcome this prejudice. They could 
not endure the profane language of the overseers of the wood- 
cutting men, who ought, by education and station, to be their 
guide and example. 

A third difficulty we mention as exciting sympathy with all 
our conscientious labourers at home, who fear to misuse sacred 
time, — the converts could not work because their wages were not 
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paid them on Saturday, but on Sabbath forenoon. However, in 
spite of hindrances, the good man had the happiness of opening 
a chapel, to the construction of which, Indians had contributed 
L.150 of their own earning, besides some voluntary labour; and 
on the day of its opening, he baptized twenty-six adult Indians, 
who had been under instruction and probation for a year and 
half. When he explained his wish afterwards to have a very 
humble set of communion plate made of pewter, the people in* 
quired the price of silver, and joyfully raised L.25 to purchase 
what was wanted; and later, when they discovered their need of 
a bell to indicate the hour of public worship, as they have no 
timepieces in the forest, they raised the necessary sum to pur- 
chase one. Thus did the wise missionary furnish objects of inte- 
rest for which to labour and break down the native apathy and 
indolence, against which, by precept, or his own example only, 
he would have striven in vain. 

One cannot but experience strong indignation against so-called 
civilized men exercising the power of the tempter over weak and 
newly awakened souls, and so destroying much good, as one sin- 
ner can too easily do. The presents of rum which were custom- 
ary, Mr Bemau was enabled to put a stop to, but he was too often 
called to grieve and to suffer from the temptations of wicked 
men. One instance given in detail, we briefly explain to show 
our meaning: — A party from Georgetown, who ascended the 
river for a pleasure trip, hired Indians, all members of the con- 
gregation, to assist in the expedition. The gentlemen tried to 
persuade them to drink rum, and one was made drunk. On their 
return he was accused of this, and, by the sentence of his own 
people, excluded from the communion for three months. [The 
missionary had adopted trial by jury, for the exercise of discipline 
both in school and in church. J The man was contrite, and re- 
stored to Christian privilege. Next year the same party returned, 
but not a single Indian would engage in their service. The gen- 
tlemen complained to the minister, who explained the reason, 
and a promise was readily given that no such occurrence should 
again take place. On this the men consented to go. When on 
their way to the rapids, the same gentleman tried to persuade the 
same Indian to drink but one glass of rum, and when he refused, 
taunted him with fear of the dominie. ^^ I am not afraid of the 
dominie, he does not see me, but there is One that sees me and 
you,'' pointing upward, — " him do I fear, but not the dominie.''^ 
The gentleman was silent and disconcerted, and a shade was cast 
over the gay party, and whether they profited by the circumstance 
or not, '^ they shall know that the word of the Indian was a rnes* 
sage from God to them.^' Drunkenness being the besetting sin 
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of the Indian, the resolution of this poor man is as much to be 
admired as the conduct of the civilized man is to be condemned. 
From the days when Europe became frantic in its search of 
the El Dorado, and sacrificed treasure, time, and conscience, to 
obtain footing in that fabled land, how many years have gone 
down the stream of time into eternity? How many cruelties, 
how many sensuaUties, how many brutal selfishnesses stand in 
array on the book of judgment, as perpetrated by the educated 
and skilful against the children of the forest, who, dark and ig- 
norant as they have been, are not so guilty as they! Let us 
suppose, that instead of the conduct of the past, — ^the irreclaim- 
able and indelible past! no injustice, no avarice, no cruelty had 
been exercised against the inhabitants of the new world, from the 
time of their discovery by the old till now,— on the contrary, let 
us suppose that a benign, and civilizing, and enlightening influence 
had been shed over that land, so wealthy in natural resources, 
and so capable of sustaining teeming tribes without oppressive 
labour, — suppose the messenger of peace, the book of truth in 
hand, had gone forth from each country that has for three cen- 
turies been striving to enrich itself by its rapacious dealing with 
the Indians and their land, — suppose that a refreshing dew. from 
on high had caused their efforts to grow, as we may fairly calcu- 
late would have been the case, what busy and well-ordered cities, 
what smiling villages, what snowy sails, what cleared meadows, 
what victories over reptiles and ferocious animals, what lowing 
herds and bleating sheep, what Sabbath bells and voice of praise, 
what troops of children hasting to school, would now occupy the 
land. Alas ! the eye fails in contrasting the is with the mighi ha>ve 
been; and the soul sinks down in a woeful conviction, that the 
wealth of a new universe put at man'^s command, would only serve 
to render his incapacity and corruption the more apparent. ^^Thou 
hast destroyed thyself,^^ was the word of an ancient seer, ^^ but in 
MB is thy help.^ When will the time come for Him to arise and 
work, who can make crooked things straight?, and mountainsi plains, 
and lions lambs ! We have the evidence of centuries, that unless 
the Lord assume the work, the world will continue ever an ali- 
enated and unreconciled world. The feeble ray shining from 
such spots of missionary clearing as our colonies here and there 
exhibit, make it more evident that this is so. The Ught of truth 
is like a taper in a tempest, extinguished by storms on every side, 
till the Lord himself will call on his people as in his ancient word, 
" Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon you.'' We regret much that we owe this interesting 
and well got up volume to the failure of the author's health, which 
caused his return to England. The plates, the remarks on na- 
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tural productions, customs, &c., are allgood, and the missionary 
information is simple and Scriptural. The booh is in a dress that 
will place it in drawing-rooms, and in the hands of those whose 
interest in the spread of the gospel is scarcely strong enough to 
induce them to wade through reports, or seek information from 
works of a more homely aspect. 



Art. V. — The Domestic Constitution^ or the Family Circle the 
Source and Test of National Stability . By CnRifrroPHBR An- 
derson. Edinburgh, W. P. Kennedy, 1847. 

We feel unusually anxious to interest our readers in this volume. 
It is not, indeed, entirely a new book; but, to the present 
generation, it comes substantially in that character — ^for it is 
about twenty years since it fell out of print — and now it reap- 
pears, enriched with many new thoughts, and picturesque illus- 
trations, and notes of solemn, affectionate warning. The inter- 
val that has passed since its first publication has been crowded, 
beyond all precedent, with active enterprizes in the way of doing 
good. In these^ the author of this volume shared. But now 
that he has quitted the busy scene of action, he sends his friendly 
admonition to those who are coming up behind — to remind them 
that all the agencies which man can invent are inferior in con- 
stitution and results to this one which is Divine— -and which all 
should therefore bend their efforts to uphold — or, where it has 
fallen, to restore. 

We sympathize deeply with the author in these admonitions. 
Our country owes its greatness, under God, to the binding and 
bUssful influences of its domestic polity. We have no fear, indeed, 
that Scotchmen shall ever lose their love of country, or their 
love of home. These, — while Scotland remains the land of free- 
dom, and of religious worth — ^must ever secure the homage of 
her children. But there is a danger here; that in times of great 
movement, and of active, exciting works, it shall be forgotten 
that home is designed by God to be not only the birth-place of 
the Christian character, but also the nursery and theatre of its 
most important developments. And again, there is another 
danger here; that in the growth of the religious spirit, ecclesi- 
astical authority shall be brought into competition with the 
paternal, and the priest shall assert for himself a place within 
the circle, which, by the Divine constitution, belongs exclusively 
to the pater-famiUas. The most painful aspect of Puseyism is 
that with which it now menaces the integrity and repose of the 
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family circle. The following humiliating exposure of family dig- 
organization in France quoted by Mr Anderson from Michelet, 
is too instructive to be passed over : — 

** The question is about our Family — that sacred asylum in which we 
all desire to seek the repose of the heart — ^we return exhausted to the 
domestic hearth: but do we find there the repose we sigh for? Let us 
not dissemble, but acknowledge to ourselves how things are. There is 
in our family a sad difference of sentiment, — and the most serious of all, 
— ^we may speak to our mothers, wives, and daughters, on any of the 
subjects which form the topics of conversation with indifferent persons, 
such as business, or the news of the day, but never on subjects that affect 
the heart or moral life, such as eternity, religion, the soul, and God. 
Choose for instance the moment when we naturally feel disposed to me- 
ditate with our family in common thought some quiet evening at the 
family table ; venture even there, in your own house, at your own fire- 
side, to say one word about these things ; your mother sadly shakes her 
head, your wife contradicts you, your daughter by her very silence shows 
her disapprobation — they are on one side of the table, and you on the 
other, and alone. One would think that in the midst of them and oppo- 
site to you was seated an invisible personage to c*ontradict whatever you 
may say." 

Again, we find him recurring to this subject. 

<< You enter a house in the evening and sit down at the family table, 
one thing will almost always strike you — the mother and daughters are 
together, of one and the same opinion on one side, while the father is on 
the other and alone. What does this mean ? It means that there is 
some one man at this table, whom you do not see, to contradict and give 
the lie to whatever the father may utter. He returns fatigued with the 
cares of the day, and full of those which are to come. But he finds at 
home, instead of repose and comfort for the mind, only the struggle with 
the past.*^ 

Well may Mr Anderson call upon the parents of other nations 
to ponder on such a picture as this. And this is but one part 
of a baneful system. For according to Michelet there are two 
hundred thousand boys training under monks, and six hundred 
and twenty thousand girls training by nuns — and these under the 
direction of men, themselves unmarried, and therefore grossly 
ignorant of what a family is :— 

" All these youth it will be remembered are but single branches, — 
young and tender branches unnaturally torn from their parent stem or 
family tree. Thus the domestic hearth of every house is daily infested 
by the intrusion of one man, and strangely styled the Directory or spiritual 
guide. The individual whom we are accustomed to regard as the head 
of the house — the father — is treated by this intruder as a cypher. In his 
absence, court is paid to the mother, and what is truly melancholy, as 
well as singular, we are expressly assured the father is generally aware 
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that these men are bringing up his child against himself! A more 
fatal invasion pf God's own domestic constitution has never been framed 
and so shamefully accomplished. It resembles the recorded origin of all 
evil. Here is the Serpent once more beguiling Eve through his sub- 
tilty. This intruder on forbidden ground must prove the canker-worm 
of many a gentle breast." 

May God keep far from our happy homes this deadly eyil; 
and may He enable us not only to watch with jealousy, but to 
advance to its highest uses the admirable institution of the 
family. 

We shall now give our readers some account of Mr Anderson'^s 
book. 

The preliminary observa^tion with which it opens, prepares one 
for the style of what follows, a style, viz., of a discursive cha- 
racter, and apparently somewhat rambling ; yet, in reality, quite 
methodical. It deals little in trite thoughts, but a good deal in 
trite texts ; yet it draws from these an emphasis of meaning 
such as we have seldom seen them yield to others. We may 
give this preliminary observation as a specimen of the powerful 
way the author uses Scripture. He is speaking of the moral 
and religious state of the Jewish nation at Christ^s appearing, 
and in proof of its degeneracy quotes that prediction of Malachi, 
'' He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to the fathers, lest I come to smite the 
land with a curse." 

** The phraseology adopted by Malachi on this occasion is certainly of a 
peculiar character ; and it deserves more attention from its being intendedto 
describe the melancholy state of the Jewish nation, immediately preceding 
our Savioui^s actual appearance in it. On the general complexion of socie- 
ty it looks very hard, and even as though it were intended, by a master- 
stroke of the prophetic pencil^ to depict wherein the great^t demoraliza- 
tion of a nation consists — the dissolution of the family compact. — At the 
same moment, howiever, it points out the only way in which the tone of 
society may be restored; the only way in which, under such sad and 
degenerate circumstances, a general improvement may be attained; or 
at least, an effectual one, so far as it is pursued. — 

" But why, it may be inquired, adopt such a phraseology ? Why not 
fix upon some of the other links in the chain of being — some of the other 
relative connexions? Why not have said — He shall turn the heart of mas- 
ters to servants, and the heart of servants to their masters, or the heart of 
rulers to their subjects, and of subjects to their rulers ? If the general 
prevalence of religion throughout a nation be the object — would not this 
be a much more effectual method, and more likely to produce a perman- 
ent and public change ? To all this, I reply without hesitation in the 
negative. The precise terms of divine revelation are of great moment, 
and for them, as well as for the order in which these terms are intro- 
duced to our notice, the strongest arguments may in numberless cases 
be adduced, and so it seems here; — 
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** Ist Such a phraseology most effsctually embraces the body of a na- 
tion. Indeed, whatever may be the civil, the moral, or the religious 
condition, it at once fixes the mind on the broad surface of human so* 
ciety all over the world. The proportion of individuals who sustain 
neither of these relations is comparatively insignificant, while nearly the 
whole of human existence in this world is also embraced by the terms 
employed. How short, in almost every instance, is the period in- which 
man sustains neither of these endearing relations! Suppose a man to 
be miserable first as a child, in consequence of the misconduct of his 
parents, and then miserable as a parent, in consequence of the miscon- 
duct of his children, and with him what a small proportion of the wick 
of ' life's poor shallow lamp' has burned bright ! Such a man may be 
said 'never to have eaten with pleasure;' for so brief is the space which 
you have left him to enjoy, that you may almost close the account by ad- 
ding, * all his days were sorrow and his travail grief.' " 

We need not advert to the other considerations that are 
added. We go on with our author to examine the Domestic 
Constitution in its nature and obligations. And, first, we are 
called to admire it for the unique and very singular position it 
holds among existing institutions. There is one Society which 
is purely sacred. There are others whioh are purely civil. But 
this partakes of both. And it is the only constitution upon earth 
now in existence that does so. 

Its civil character is everywhere acknowledged. " The com- 
mon law itself, which is the best bounds of our wisdom, doth 
even prefer the prerogative of the Father before the prerogative 
of the ^ing ; for if lands descend, held in chief from an ancestor 
on the part of a mother, to a man'^s eldest son, the father being 
alive, the father shall have the custody of the body, and not the 
king.''' — Bacon. 

But the family constitution has been formed by God chiefly for 
a religious end. '' Did he not make one! Yet had He residue 
of the Spirit. And wherefore one? That He might seek a godly 
seed.' He did not design the original constitution of that rela- 
tion only that there might be a continual descent of human na- 
ture — ^but that religion might still be transmitted from age to 
age. And this design He never quits.'' — Howe. 

" This beautifiil and afiecting arrangement of our Creator, — ^the civil 
and sacred character united at once in the very constitution of a family, 
and in the person of its head — ogives rise to some of the most important 
coincidences with which we are acquainted. Here is a constitution fa- 
vourable to the state in the very highest degree, and whatever may be 
its form of government. In such a family it is that the child, as a child, 
learns to be a good subject, and that the brother or sister, as such, learns 
to be a good citizen ; and here is a state of things equally favourable to 
the increase of the Church, as it is to that of the State; for if this be 
not understood, the highest end of its existence is not perceived. Here> 
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in shorty bodi the Church and the world meet, and it is the only spot on 
earth where it is at once lawful and incumbent on them so to do." 
P. 27. 

We have no objection to the caveat which follows this extract, 
and which seems intended to preclude any argument that 
may be drawn in favour of other unions between things civil and 
sacred, from the union that so certainly and beneficially exists 
in the family; for we would abandon the doctrine of connection 
(between Church and State for instance) if it could only be 
realized by the subjection of both departments to one earthly 
head. At the same time, the analogy which we consider exact 
would be that which placed the Lord Jesus Christ in loco pare^ 
tis — presiding over both spiritual and civil — and the fact that he 
does preside over both, and rules them for the same end, does, in 
our view, draw them into a connection which it is sinful to put 
asunder. That they have one common source of authority, and 
one common end, seems to render it imperative that there shall be 
between them harmony of action — co-operation — and mutual 
support. 

But passing from this subject, we think that the author might 
with great advantage have developed more fully at this point, 
the connection of these two great spheres in the family, the celes- 
tial and the sublunary, and have shown how clearly the one was 
intended to be the preparation — the chrysalis state — for the 
other. And in contrasting the domestic economy with all other 
human institutions, and isolating it from them on account of its 
altogether singular formation; perhaps he might have ascended 
a step higher, and shown us how unusual an appearance it as- 
sumes even among the works of God. We are quite familiar 
with the idea that this material world was constructed in such a 
way that its various parts, and the productions of its various 
kingdoms, should symbolize and expound spiritual things to us. 
No one who has thought JTor a moment upon the language which 
we apply to spiritual things or beings, can have failed to per- 
ceive that it is of the earth; and, consequently, that if there had 
been no correspondence between lower and higher kinds of life, 
between material and spiritual things, we would have been with- 
out words in which to express our thoughts of the latter; yea, 
probably we would have been without thoughts of them alto- 
gether. This may be illustrated by a reference to the domestic 
constitution. Suppose that it existed in its material but not iu 
its moral character; suppose that relationship was formed, but 
without the cement of affection — that fathers protected, and 
provided for, their children by force of law — not through love — 
that mothers were never seen to weep over their sickening babes. 
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but resigned them into the arms of death as calmly as they Jaid 
them on their nightly pillow; suppose that this was the manner of 
the domestic constitution, how could man have ever been made 
to learn the character of God — the compassions of Grod — the 
love of God ? How could he ever have been made to understand 
the meaning of that text, '^ In this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into 
the world that we might live through him.**^ It would have been 
impossible. The whole mystery of godliness, the greatness of 
which consists mainly in the mutual sacrifice that was made — 
the Father sparing not his Son, and the Son parting from his 
Father, and the mutual opposition into which, for the time, these 
two blessed persons of the Godhead came, — this whole manifestar 
tion of Divine love would have been a blank, an inexplicable 
enigma. But as the domestic constitution exists, with all its 
vivid and generous affections, and sweet endearments, does it 
not form a pattern of heavenly things — a counterpart, infinitely 
inferior in degree, yet a true counterpart of heavenly feelings — a 
mirror, saved from the wreck of paradise, in which may be traced 
the shinings of God'^s grace and love ! Yes ! among the ruins of 
man'^s mental and moral being, the ties of kindred and family 
affections remain, lying there like a beauteous lake in the bosom 
of rugged and disjointed mountain masses. Not from the bare 
rocks, but from the liquid element will heaven get back a reflec- 
tion of its objects. And it would not be difficult to prove, that 
none of God's works in grace could have been apprehended or 
responded to by man, if his heart had never been played upon 
by the fountain of human love. 

But it is not enough, in the view of some, to say, that the 
affections which are originated and nourished by the domestic 
constitution, are essential to our conversing with heaven, and 
understanding heavenly things. They would take a step far- 
ther, and invest the paternal and filial relationship with a dig- 
nity of an extraordinary and very sublime nature. Treffrey, for 
example, imagines that he discovers in that relationship a type 
of the paternity and filiation that exist in the Godhead. In his 
admirable work on Christ's eternal Sonship, after laying down 
the position that in Scriptural analogies we are to hold that the 
things signified by them do more really and perfectly exist in 
God than in us— he says, 

<< The noblest of man's attributes is unquestionably the power to pro- 
duce a rational, intelligent, and immortal nature, capable of religious 
knowledge, emotion, and enjoyment. To be the instniment of calling 
into existence a spirit so endowed, is, as far as we know, a dignity of 
which among created beings he alone is capable. In this originate hu- 
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man paternity and filiation, which may therefore be considered as, of all 
natural relations, the most singularly honourable. 

** It surely then cannot seem extraordinary if the type of a human re- 
lation so eminent should be found to exist in the Divine nature. And 
although by such a mode of reasoning we could not arrive at any thing 
like assurance, yet apart from the direct testimony of Scripture, we 
might surmise the probability of an eternal, vital, spiritual, divine pro- 
duction, — that in singular and unapproachable eminence there is in God 
the model of the noblest natural attribute of man. — This conjecture 
gathers probability, not firom the current law» of Scriptural analogy 
alone, but also from the express representations of the Divine oracles; 
particularly from the Mosaic account of the creation of the human race. 
This is described by the very striking and significant expression, < in 
the image of God.' Moral resemblance is undoubtedly the principal, 
yet by no means the exclusive sense contemplated in this phrase. Do- 
minion over the lower parts of the creation was one attribute of the 
Divine likeness; and if this, which must be allowed to have been a less 
eminent distinction of man, had nevertheless its model in the Divine Su- 
premacy, it is the more probable that the ability to produce an immor- 
tal nature resembling his own, was one part of the image of God in 
which he was created." P. 156. 

Whatever may be thought of this conjecture, no one who is 
acquainted with Mr Treffrey'^s work will charge him with resting 
the demonstration of his subject upon theories, nor with hand- 
ling even such imaginings as the above in a way derogatory to 
the dignity of the Godhead. 

But it is not in its typical character only; as furnishing us 
with a key to heavenly language, or with symbols of heavenly 
modes of existence, — it is in the representative character which 
the domestic economy impresses on the parent, that it stands out 
in singular pre-eminence over all other institutions. During the 
infancy of his offspring, the parent stands to them in the place of 
God. For a time God consents that He shall be unknown — un- 
loved — and that another, a creature of his own, shall be known 
and loved in place of himself. We cannot say that this is the 
necessary condition; but this is the condition under which every 
immortal spirit begins its being. At the first opening of life, it 
seems to possess little more than a sentient existence. It is con- 
scious of wants. But even when the fountains of affection, and 
of pain, and pleasure begin to flow, it is not the goodness of God 
that acts upon them and engages them. They rise and sparkle 
in the sunshine of an earthly parent'^s love. On him alone the 
infant feels dependence, dreads his displeasure only, and is glad- 
dened by the fondness of his care. Now, is it possible for this 
wonderful arrangement to be mistaken! Can any fail to per- 
ceive why God adopts a method of procedure so novel, putting 
the parent in the eye, yea, in the heart of the child before him- 
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self, and postponing his own claims to its reverence and love un- 
til the parent has had opportunity of establishing his! And 
does not this bring a responsibility upon a parent of a very oner- 
ous kind? He must not only teach his children that they have a 
heavenly Father, but he must so comport himself that they shall 
get their first notions of the Father whom they have not seen, 
from him whom they have seen. He does this when he draws 
out their ardent love by the excellencies of his character, and 
commands their prompt and cheerful submission by the stedfast- 
ness of his rule; for these, which are the pillars of the domestic 
framework, form the chief foundations of religion. Humanly 
speaking, he who has learned to love what is good at home, is 
better prepared than another to love what is good in heaven; 
and he who has been trained to yield up his will to another, is 
prepared for being ushered into the obedience of the Gospel, and 
of the law of God. The argument is a natural one, ^' We have 
had fathers of our flesh, who corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence, shall we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
Father of spirits and live?^ 

If our space would have allowed us to enlarge upon this sub- 
ject, we would have pointed out 'the blessings, as well as the 
responsibilities, which attach to this federal character of the 
parent. As, for example, so long as his children have no indi- 
vidual standing of their own, is he not entitled to bring them 
with him to the sprinkling blood, and to hide them with him- 
self under the wing of Christ! — in short, to act upon the Divine 
maxim, that if the tree is holy so is the fruit. 

But we must pass on. And omitting the enumeration which 
Mr Anderson gives of the component parts of the domestic con- 
stitution, — we come to two very admirable chapters on the de- 
scending curse and the descending blessing. Mr Anderson finds 
a Divine sanction given to the duties of the family, not in the se- 
cond table of the law only, but in the first. The second com- 
mandment contains an announcement — '^ for I am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity,^' &c., which implies on God's part a very 
strict guardianship of each family through successive genera- 
tions, and inasmuch as it is not to be limited to transgressions of 
the second commandment, — for the terms are express, " visiting 
the iniquity ,'' &c., it forms one of the strongest imaginable mo- 
tives for a godly life in parents. And lest any should stagger at 
the justice of children being held accountable for the sins of their 
parents, he vindicates this method of Divine procedure by a re- 
ference to what takes place under human governments, and 
also by the statement — which we believe to be true — that in every 
case in which punishment has been inflicted on account of the sin 
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of an ancestor, — ^it will be found to have been due also on ac- 
count of the sin of him who suffered it. This being understood, 
we cannot refuse, along with the author, to regard this threaten- 
ing of judgment upon generation after generation, as a merciful 
provision for their security. 

" Such is the shield held by an Almighty hand over the most helpless 
and dependant of all created beings, from the moment of birth — and such 
the law by which he prepares the parents for the fulfilment of duties 
devolving necessarily on them alone. 

'^ The longest period of human existence to which the disobedient or 
negligent father could look forward was the fourth generation, and so 
long would the Divine jealousy rest upon him. 

** The subject before us, however, has been involved in considerable 
obscurity owing to the precise term employed by Jehovah as expressive 
of his displeasure, not having been carefully observed. What he threatens 
is ^ visitation.' This is not to be confounded with death, much less is it 
to be confined to this, though it often involves it. In his visitation of 
parental delinquency he draws upon an armoury which is all his own — 
or to change the figure, there is with him a graduated scale of punish- 
ment, framed with minute and awful correspondence to the sin of the 
offending parent. Hence it is that disobedience, or even neglect of duty, 
is another day visited and displayed, not by the decease only, but by the 
ignorance or immorality, the extravagance or parsimony, the dispositions 
or habits of his offspring ; and as it so happens that parents in general 
feel most acutely the manifestation of their own failings in the persons 
of their children, and as they find living trials to be the most severe, this 
unalterable determination of Heaven proves, in its infallible result, to be 
a visitation indeed. 

" To proceed only one step farther : in every thing Divine, where 
moral beauty is conspicuous, mercy is apparent; so it is there especially, 
even in the solemn sanction of the second commandment. Language, 
which at first reading, to a superficial observer, might seem fraught with 
evil only, will be found, in the event of our taking warning, only big 
with blessing — with blessing not only to ourselves, but to generations 
yet unborn. Well does our merciful Creator know, that neglects arising 
from inconsideration, or want of foresight, are oflen attended with con- 
sequences, just as serious and fatal, as those which follow the greatest 
crimes. To counteract those sins of neglect, there must be some gene- 
ral law, — and God, in great mercy to man, thus reveals it as one admirably 
adapted for this end. In man there is a certain fearlessness, or indiffer- 
ence with regard to what may be hereafter, or after him in the moral 
government of God. It becomes necessary, therefore, that the Author of 
his being should lay hold of him in the most vulnerable and tender part ; 
thus securing for himself, that respect and veneration which is at once 
our interest and duty, and his right. By making his examples thus last- 
ing and communicative and of great effect, he arrests the spirits of men, 
and secures for Himself the great object for which He once wrote these 
words on the top of Mount Sinai: — * For the Tables were the work of God, 
and the writing was the writing of God, graven on the Tables.' " P. 74. 
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The descending blessing has a wider range than the cttnse,— 
at least, if Mr Anderson^s interpretation of the words is admis- 
sible — *^ showing mercy to thousands/^ or a thousand generations, 
^^ of them that love me, and keep my commaitdments^ — and from 
the plenitude of its mercy, it ought to operate as a stimulus even 
more effectually than the other does as a safeguard. The curse 
should secure attention and consideration, caution and fore- 
thought — the blessing should produce pleasure and hope, perse- 
verance and success; ^Hhe threatening is intended to maintain 
the fear of God, and to prevent the entrance of the fear of man, 
or undue regard to him in the management of one's family; while 
the promise is meant to teach parents that if they really desire 
to have the blessing of God entailed on their posterity, they must 
labour chiefly to implant piety. Oh, blessed indeed is that pa- 
rent who herein fears God, and herein hopes in his mercy.'' 

" The moral power pbouwar to the domestic constitution.*^ — 
This is the heading of the sixth section. It is exceedingly valu- 
able, and brings together a mass of interesting evidence to prove 
the admirable fruits which have been yielded by the domestic 
institution. It branches out into four topics, — the two first of 
which are very copiously illustrated. They are, Jirst^ The influ- 
ence or power which the judicious parent acquires over the child, 
and the beneficial purposes to which this power in such hands 
naturally tends; second^ The power which the parent enjoys of 
forming the child to greatness of character, or extensive use- 
fulness; thirds The power inherent in the domestic constitution 
to form, or reform, and improve the character of servants; and, 
fourth. The irresistible ^ergy inherent in the constitution itself as 
a whole for preserving religion and morality, and repelling evil 
or the corruption of manners. 

We might refer to the author's method of handling the last 
and most interesting of these topics, as an illustration of what 
we said before, that he loved to ramble among the fields of his- 
toric Scripture. He devotes twenty-five pages (pp. 177 — 202,) 
to the treatment of that topic, twenty- three of which are oc- 
cupied with an account of the Bechabites, traced from their rise 
in Exodus, down to their present state, as it is conjecturally 
described by Wolff. We don't quarrel with the author forgiving 
us this story. It is most ingeniously applied to the subject in 
hand, and is in truth very much to the point. Only, while we 
were reading it, we were apt to forget what the subject in hand 
was, and to imagine that we were engaged with a professed nar- 
rative of the romantic history of the House of Jonadab. 

Of all the illustrative persons introduced, he who arrested our 
attention most, was Alfred. We had just been reading some of 
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the glowing aspirations of Dr Chalmers, and when we read the 
following prayer, we could not help admiring the wonderful coin- 
cidence that exists between the breathings of the great Anglo- 
Saxon King of the niiith century, — and the great Scotch Divine 
of the nineteenth. 

" Come now to help me, O thou who art the only Eternal ; the 
true God of iglory : Father and Son, and Holy Spirit without any sepa- 
ration or mutability, without any necessity or diminution of power, 
and who never diest. Thou art always dwelling in the highest bright- 
ness, and in highest happiness: in perfect unanimity, and in the fullest 
abundance. With thee there is no deficiency of good, but thou art ever 
abiding replete with every felicity, through endless time. 

" To thee, O God, I call and speak, — Hear, O hear me. Lord, — ^for 
thou art my God and my Lord; my Father and my Creator; my Ruler 
and my Hope; my wealth and my honour; my house, my country, my 
salvation, and my life ! Hear, hear me. Lord ! Few of thy servants 
comprehend thee. But thee alone 1 love, indeed above all other things : 
Thee I will seek; Thee I will follow; Thee I am ready to serve. Under 
thy power 1 desire to abide, for thou alone art the sovereign of all. I 
pray thee to command me as thou wilt." P. 112. 

The next section — upon the danger of interfering with the 
domestic constitution, — contains, with much that is wise and 
true, some statements that seem to us too sweeping. The 
author justly remarks, that " whatemr form of political govern- 
ment the nation may assume, the constitution of her families 
may, and generally must, remain the same; and any interference 
with that constitution, any worldly policy, or even any officious 
intermeddling benevolence, which would here interfere, will to a 
certainty, weaken, and at last endanger the body politic.'' But 
he does not seem disposed to give place to the efforts of benevo- 
lence, even in remedial measures for building up into new families, 
the broken down fragments of old ones. Farther than this we 
would not go. But surely Sabbath Schools that are not to su- 
persede, but to supplement, or supply the want of religious 
instruction at home- — Ragged Schools, that are to form to social 
and moral habits, the out casts of society — surely these and all 
similar institutions are not to be viewed as hostile to the in- 
tegrity of the domestic constitution, but as most friendly to it. 
For is not their work this ? — to collect from ruined fabrics the 
available materials, and to consolidate them into a stable founda- 
tion upon which, by God's blessing, may be reared afterward 
the goodly superstructure of the domestic constitution, the 
hearth and the altar of many a happy home. 

Beyond this part of Mr Anderson's work, which we have now 
described, there remains another, upon the untratisferabVe obli- 
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gation, and peeuliar advantages of the domestic constitation, 
which we must content ourselves with recommendingto the earnest 
consideration of every parent. We intended to have adverted 
at some length, to a subject of very great importance, viz : the 
duty of Christian Ministers, with regard to the education of their 
children. There is a mistake we think prevailing upon that sub- 
ject, which is productive of the bitterest consequences. But as 
we cannot dispose of it in a closing sentence, we shall take a 
future opportunity of returning to it. 



Art. VI. — Chemical Technology; or Chemistry applied to tie Arts 
and Manufactures. By Dr F. Knapp, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. Edited with numerous Notes and Additions by 
Dr Edmund Ronalds, Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex 
Hospital, and Dr Thomas Richardson, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Illustrated with 212 Engravings on Wood. Vol. I. London, 
Bailliere. 1848. 

Most works of this kind only describe manufacturing processes 
as they are practised, without entering into " the causes of the 
effects produced ;^^ but in this work the reader will be made ac- 
quainted with the '^ leading scientific phenomena,^^ as well as with 
the '' practical manipulation.'^ Many authors also attempt to 
classify various processes of manufacture into what they term 
mechanical and chemical; upon which, the author of this work 

i'ustly remarks, that ''a separation of this kind is truly impossi- 
ble, as there hardly exists a branch of manufacture which is ex- 
clusively chemical, or which is entirely based upon mechanical 
principles,'^ and considers that '' a perfect separation of the me- 
chanical from the chemical would only lead to a confused per- 
ception of the whole.'' His method, which is original, and which 
enhances the value of the work much, is to arrange the various 
manufactures into groups: "The members of each group are 
connected either by a process common to all, or are dependant 
the one upon the other, in the several processes of manufacture,^ 
so as " to bring together the facts and phenomena which depend 
upon the same principles." 

It would be utterly impossible to do justice to this voluminous 
work in the short space allowed for observation, still it would be 
wrong to withhold from the public a sketch of the material so 
simply, beautifully, and classically arranged and illustrated, with 
a care unequalled; but which will ultimately secure to it the po- 
sition of the work of highest authority on manufacturing sub- 
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jects, at the same time that it is nuioh valued by the private in- 
dividual, for having shown him, that a little attention to the 
proper heating, lighting, and ventilating of his dwelling, are 
objects which should be valued, not only as economizing his 
means, but as securing to him that health, without which his 
existence upon this earth is misery. 

In the introduction we have a very short but graphic sketch 
of the rise and progress of manufactures, and their influence up- 
on the moral and social condition of man. The technology opens 
with Group 1, '^ Branches of manufacture depending upon the 
process of combustion,^^ and this is treated under two heads, 
first, " Of fuel and the production of heat," and, second, " Of illu- 
mination and lighting materials.^^ 

The author, on the subject of fuel, remarks, that ^'nearly all 
operations carried on in the arts require the aid of artificial heat, 
and hence the means of obtaining this, becomes the very first 
consideration in every manufacture, and consequently of the 
highest importance to the internal prosperity of the nation." 
Under the term fuel, he includes wood^ turf^ hrown coal^ common 
coaly also charcoal, both from wood and turf, and coie, and pro- 
ceeds to discuss them somewhat in the following order: — 

There is a full description of various woods and their compo- 
sition; the season for felling timber for firing purposes; tables 
giving the amount of water in a great variety of woods, of no 
little use when we are informed, that '* water does not support 
combustion, but, on the contrary, whilst the wood is burning, it 
takes up a portion of the heat produced, to convert it into va- 
pour." We have tables of the specific gravities of various woods 
in the state in which they are used, and of the relative propor- 
tions of their elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which 
*^ not only explains the pecuUar properties of the individual woods, 
but is essential in estimating their relative value." 

Turf or peat is next discussed — ^its formation; its constituents; 
the methods of preparing it for fuel; a table of the amount of 
ash left after burning, in a great variety of peat. The need for 
such a table will not be doubted, when we are told, that ^^ the 
quantity of ash is so great in some peat, as to render it useless." 
There is no less than 33 per cent, of ash from some peats, while 
one per cent, is only to be found in others. We have an analy- 
sis of the constituents of peat ash, which may guide agricultur- 
ists in its use as a manure for crops. 

The next subject is coal: We have an account of the decay of 
carbonaceous matter to form the varieties of coal, and its rela- 
tive position in the geological formation of the earth. Brown 
coal, in all its varieties, is treated fully; tables of the constituents 
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of a CTeat number of kinds, and of the amount of ash left on 
burning; the unevenness of this description of coal renders these 
tables highly useful to the consumer. Mineral coal or coal has 
had a very large share of attention, and the information deve- 
loped must be a source of great interest to all classes of society. 
The distinguishing features of coal are followed by a table of the 
specific gravities, and ash left on burning, of fifty different kinds, 
and in an adjoining table, are their constituents. Anthracite 
coal is as fully described, and with corresponding tables. 
We now arrive at " the effects of heat upon fuel-'* 

** Chemical combination," says the author, " generally can only exist 
within the limits of certain temperatures, these limits being greater for 
simple than complex bodies. The varieties of fuel are not volatile; the 
chemical equilibrium amongst their elements is destroyed, on an in- 
crease of temperature long before their volatilization can be effected. 
The decomposition caused by heat, is nothing more than an overthrow 
of the existing arrangements of their elements, and an immediate re-ar- 
rangement with the formation of new compounds capable of existing at 
a higher temperature." 

The reasons are given why by heat some fuels produce more 
numerous compounds than others, and why wood is charred, or 
converted into charcoal to be used as fuel, with a table of results 
obtained on converting various woods into charcoal, by a alow 
and a quick process. Charcoal heaps and mounds are next de- 
scribed, and the processes illustrated with wood-cuts. We have 
also remarks upon the value of the processes. The charring of 
wood in furnaces, and the produce of tar^ together with all the 
arrangements, are illustrated, and tables are given of the amount 
of charcoal, &c. obtained from different woods. Charcoal from 
turf is next described, and tables of results given. The carboni- 
zation of pit coal is a matter of consideration in this country, 
and has not been lightly treated. The general principles of 
cookery; the selection of coal for the purpose; the various me- 
thods of burning it in heaps, in mounds, and in furnaces, are de- 
tailed and illustrated, and the produce and nature of coke dis- 
cussed and tabulated. This is succeeded by '' the relative value 
of fuel,^** and we have tables to afford us information on this sub- 
ject which is considered by the author as most important. He 
remarks, that 

" Common every-day experience is sufficient to show, that different 
kinds of fuel are by no means capable of producing a like amount of heat. 
It therefore becomes interesting and important to learn the methods 
which science has adopted for ascertaining the maximum effect of the 
different kinds of fuel." 
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The application of heat is the next subject, and, says the au- 
thor, ^' will be fully treated in describing the various arts and 
manufactures; we shall first consider the heating of rooms ex- 
clusively .'' Here the information is extensive. The construc- 
tion of rooms, the various modes of heating by stoves, grates, 
water-pipes, &c., with a view " to establish a proper supply of air 
to replace the vitiated, that has passed through the lungs.*^ The 
'^ effect of heat^^ is a subject of consideration, and we have the 
results of coal upon steam boilers; also the effective value of wood, 
peat, and coal, when burned under well arranged coppers. 

This ends the first part of the first group in the original work; 
but besides numerous additions throughout what we have gone 
over, the editors have appended much new and valuable informa- 
tion. We have the preparing of soot, lamp-black, &c.; the mak- 
ing of lucifer-matches ; a new and improved process for preparing 
coke ; manufacture of a new patent fuel ; the heating and ventil- 
lating of dwellings, with an account and plans of the recent im- 
provements in grates; and the systems of ventilation adopted in 
some public and other buildings throughout London, detailed 
and discussed. The consumption of smoke has also been consi- 
dered as a subject of great importance, especially in large towns; 
and out of the very numerous plans patented and projected, two 
of the most trustworthy have been selected, which are beauti- 
fully described and illustrated. We only wish that, for the con- 
venience of the reader, these additions had been introduced in 
the body of the work. 

The second part of the first group, " illumination and lighting 
materials,^ opens with an account of the general principles upon 
which we proceed the best to obtain this object ; after which 
come the materials for producing light, — coal, resin, tallow, sper- 
maceti, wax, and the oils. '* The fats,^' says the author, " must 
be valuable as sources of nourishment : those fats only which are 
unfit for food, can vie with each other as sources of light, or for 
the production of soap. For the latter purpose, the use of the 
fats is dependant upon other grounds ; but their value as food, 
and as sources of light, depends upon the same properties: 
chiefly upon the very large amount of carbon they contain (70 
to 80 per cent.) as compared with the two other constituents'^ 
(hydrogen and oxygen). 

We have a description of the composition, and tables of the 
relative value of a number of fats ; the processes employed for 
obtaining oils from seeds and fruits*; an account of train-oil, and 
its purification ; together with a very useful table of the fluidity 
of oils, and the time they take to flow through an aperture, 
water being considered at 100. Then comes the melting and 
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purifying of tallow, and the separation of the stearim from the 
oleine. Spermaceti, wax, and resin are next particularised, and 
the preparation of turpentine fully described. We have the 
making of tallow, wax, stearine, and spermaceti candles. This 
is further elucidated in the appendix by the editors, by a de- 
scription, and cuts, of the machines now employed for preparing 
the wicks, dipping, and moulding candles. The evolution of light 
from candles, the unevenness of burning, and other occurrences, 
are detailed and explained. The subject of oil-lamps is next 
under consideration, and occupies a conspicuous part in this 
work, to which the editors have again added, in the appendix, 
all recent lamps of any advantage. Gas-illumination begins with 
its history; the nature of gas ; the amount obtained by several 
Companies from different coals; the constituents of coal-gas be- 
fore purification ; with the entire apparatus, and processes for 
preparing and pmrifying it ; also the processes for obtaining gas 
from oils, resins, soap-water, animal matter, and an entirely 
novel method discovered by Selligue in Paris. In the collection 
and distribution of gas, we have the shapes of the various gaso- 
meters ; a description of gas-meters and burners; and, in the 
appendix, we have, from the editors, the most recent improve- 
ments in gas burners. This group finishes with a comparison of 
the various methods of illumination, with numerous tables. We 
must remark that this subject alone is illustrated with upwards 
of eighty woodcuts, most beautifully executed, and clearly deli- 
neated. 

We cannot bestow so much time upon Group 2d, " Processes 
of manufacture concerned in the production and application of 
the alkalis,^^ as we have given to the first group, but we would 
wish to show the reader that the author does not swerve from 
the principles upon which the work is based. The author con- 
siders the manufacture of the carbonates of potash and soda of 
the utmost importance, but that ^' certain other branches of 
manufacture, such as the production of sulphuric acid, which 
have not the production of potash or soda for their direct object, 
are, nevertheless, so intimately connected with this part of the 
subject, that a description of them cannot be well passed over 
here without detriment to the general view of the whole." And 
following out this opinion, we have sulphur, one of the constitu- 
ents of sulphuric acid, first described, next its purification, with 
plans, and method of working the apparatus for preparing at 
one and the same time stick and flowers of sulphur. We have 
also the obtaining of sulphur from iron pyrites, (which is a com- 
pound of sulphur and iron, and found in nature in great abund- 
ance,) and some new and successful inventions, given by the edi- 
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tors, for producing sulphur from alkali*maker8^ waste, and vari* 
ous sulphurets. Sulphuric acid is next in order, and, besides the 
ordinary processes, we have, in additional matter, two others, 
which are of great importance, and which have been brought out 
within the last two years. The concentration of sulphuric acid 
in leaden pans, its removal into platinum stills for further con- 
centration, together with the method of working the stills, are 
at great length. — The next subject is common salt, or sea salt. 
We are made to know where it is found stored up in the earth 
by nature, its production by the evaporation of sea water, the 
analysis of sea salt obtained from various countries, also the 
analysis of many brine springs which are evaporated for salt. We 
have the evaporation of brine without fuel, or the process of gra- 
duation, the boiling-houses for its final evaporation, plans and 
methods of the pans, and the results of the whole operation. 
Besides the processes commonly in use for the manufacture of 
soda or soda-ash from common salt, we have two other methods, 
of infinite importance, added by the editors. There is also the 
preparation of crystals of carbonate of soda for the market. 
Next is a sketch upon bleaching-powder, entirely by the editors. 
Besides the ordinary processes of preparation, there is one of 
recent invention, in which the use of manganese is superseded. 
This subject concludes with the recent processes for the recovery 
of manganese. The bicarbonate of soda manufacture is here 
given, and tables of the constitution of the ashes of sea-weeds, 
which in some places are the source of soda, are at great length. 
The subject of potashes, or carbonate of potash, is next ad- 
vanced, with methods of preparation, tables of the constituents 
of the ashes of various woods, barks, leaves, &c., and the analysis 
of potash. Alkalimetry is fully treated, and new methods for 
determining the alkali in potash and soda salts by quick process 
are given. This brings us to borax, under which head we have 
artificial borax, boracic acid lagoons, evaporation of boracic acid, 
saturation of boracic acid with soda and crystallization of borax, 
&c. We regret that much valuable information is communi- 
cated by foot-notes under this head, a system by no means to be 
advised. Saltpetre, or nitre, is given at great length ; its pro- 
duction is first considered, and the theory connected with its 
formation is concluded with various other observations. Its 
purification, crystallization,, application in making gunpowder, 
with the various and recent processes for testing its purity, is 
subject of a great deal of new matter. Next we have the his- 
tory, action, products of decomposition, and actual constitution 
of gunpowder, contained in a table of twenty- three different kinds. 
The descriptions are given of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
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used in making gonpowder, with the methods of preparing them 
for this manufacture, together with an account of processes, 
pUuis for trying its force, system of analysis, and much more 
useful information. By the editors we have an interesting ac- 
count of the recent discovery of Schonbein^s explosive cotton : its 
high value in blasting and mining operations, and also its pro- 
bable use in the pyrotechnic art, makes it a subject of great 
interest. Aquafortis, or nitric acid, opens with a description 
and theory of its production, its distillation, and the method of 
testing its purity. This brings us to the very important manu- 
facture of soap, or soap-boiling. We have the history of soap, 
a description of the crude materials required in the manufacture, 
tallow, lard, and a great number of oils ; methods for testing 
their purity, and processes for bleaching palm-oil. The prepa- 
ration of the lye or alkaline liquid, the testing its strength, 
various modes of preparing the different soaps, extensive tables 
of their composition and comparative value, with recent methods 
of analysis, and the theory of the formation of soap, a subject of 
apparent difficulty, is explained very satisfactorily, with diagrams 
of easy comprehension. This, with the preparation, &;c., of lin- 
seed-oil varnish, brings us to the close of Volume I. 

We must again remark, that it is impossible to do justice to 
this work in so small a space, and that the above is only a very 
cursory glance at its contents, which, in order to accomplish, 
few and short quotations could only be given from the work. 
This we regret, as the language is remarkable for the clearness 
of its scientific definitions, andf the elegant simplicity of its style ; 
doing great credit to the editors, who have laboured much 
throughout the whole volume in affording and elucidating new 
matter, and which, we regret, it was only in our power to notice 
on a very few occasions. The construction of new, and additions 
to the original tables in the work, besides analyses undertaken 
specifically to render it more highly useful, are subjects worthy 
of consideration ; and when we mention that the tables, which 
are extremely numerous, are constructed with the greatest care, 
and in them we have the researches of Lavoisier, Laplace, Cle- 
ment, Desormes, Rumford, Liebig, Dumas, Chevreuil, Regnault, 
and many other philosophers, it is a guarantee that iio little 
labour has been bestowed in rendering the work worthy of the 
greatest manufacturing nation. 
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Art. VII. — Thoughts in Past Years. By the Author of the Ca- 
thedral. Fourth Edition with Additions. HynvM Translated 
from the Parisian Breviary. By the same. London: Rivingtons. 

Mr Williams belongs to the Eeble school, both of theology 
and poetry. His first poetical work was, we believe. The Cath^ 
dral^ of which Dr Pusey said, that *' it bears the rich character 
of our early English poetry,'' — a remark to which the reader will 
attach that degree of value which he may conceive the name of 
its author to justify. 

His style considerably resembles Keble's, though perhaps ex-, 
hibiting both fewer faults and fewer beauties, — being on the one 
hand more intelligible in most parts, and less beautiful in others. 
He comes nearer Alford than Keble, having a considerable mix- 
ture of both. Like these he has drunk deep at the classic 
springs, as is evident, not only from the frequent quotations and 
references, but also from the unconscious imitations both of 
style and sentiment which one can detect throughout. From 
these classic wells he has proceeded, like the others, to English 
poetry of the olden time. From this he has taken his second 
draught, which has helped to mellow his style. Then plunging 
outright into the mysteries of tractarianism, he has given the 
last and most thorough tinge both to his style and ideas. Take 
these three influences — ^the classical, the old English, the tracta- 
rian — ^mingle them together like so many colours, and making a 
slight allowance for circumstances and individualism, you have a 
general sketch of the kind of poetry to be found in *' Thoughts 
in Past Years,'' and others of that school. 

Much of Mr Williams' volume is monotonous and wearisome. 
Had he been more prompt and unsparing with the pruning- 
knife, he might have produced a much more readable volume. 
For though we have seldom opened it without finding some lines 
or stanzas to reward us, yet we could read but little at a time. 
A few pages tired us. Yet its classic air, its dreamy musings, 
and occasionally its touches of beauty, drew us back again to 
another perusal. It is a volume which one can take up once 
and again with the expectation of getting at least something to 
please. It has less of tractarianism than we counted on, though 
its hints and figures here and there are not to be mistaken. Yet 
there is nothing here so outrageously popish as in Eeble's Lyra 
Innocentium — a work which shows that his poetic vein is exhaust- 
ed -a work which had it not been handed to the public in the 
name of Mr Keble, would have excited nothing but contempt for 
its sheer silliness and stupidity. 

VOL. XXI. NO. II. o 
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We might not be disposed to quarrel with Mr Williams for 
saeh expressions as '* baptismal dews,^ (p. 22;) '^baptismal 
drops,^ (24;) '' the Church's bosom,^ (53;) '' ordered fastings,"" 
(54;) ^^ ancient of mothers,"" (55;) ^^tranqiul mother,"" (85;) did 
they not so completely associate themselves with the '^ Tracts for 
the Times."* The words themselves may be harmless; they may 
not seem to be aught beyond mere poetic figures; but we know 
too well what they signify in the dialect of High C3iurchmanship. 
They look like flowers; and so perhaps they are. But they are 
flowers that cover dead men"s bones and all undeanness. Whether 
he has at last learned the honesty of speaking fully out, we do 
not know. We have seen nothing of his very lately. Newman 
has both ^ien out and gone out. He was shamed into honesty 
at last, ^usey and Keble still remain — ^the latter dealing out 
undiluted Popery to old and young; the former presiding as 
abbot or father confessor over a nunnery in London, under the 
very eye of the Lord Bishop of the diocese ! 

Perhaps our readers would like to hear Mr Williams" Tracta- 
rianism. One or two specimens will suffice. He thus mourns 
over the neglect of fast days: — 

*' Poor gain I deem it, tliat from public stage. 
And rural nook, the Cross hath disappeared. 
If it no more in heart of man is rear'd ; 
Bent to [)lease all in this self-pleasing age, 
Nor own that sign of Sorrow's heritage. 
Witness, ye nominal Fasts, no more revered ! 
The Church, ye say, is to your love endear'd, 
And sadly ye her coming ills presage : 
But yet unheeding her small voice ye flee, 
While Friday Feastings drown the gentle call, 
Which calls you to her sad Gethsemane : — 
Unmark'd alike or Fast or Festival ; 
Sabbaths ye straiten, but ye take no part 
In arts that train the penitential heart." P. 54. 

And again in a similar strain upon the same subject he thus 
writes: — 

" Nor only reverend thoughts of God within, 
And Jesus Christ, there sitting in dread light 
Are found in fasting : but thence burns more bright 
The lamp of Intercession, freed from sin, 
In the right hand of Love ; o'er friends and kin. 
Brethren in Christ, and Kings of Heav'n-born right, 
From the deep bosom of the Infinite^ 
The dews of every blessing taught to win. 
Thus Love her sheltering wing spreads more and more, 
Then on that out-stretched wing doth upward soar, 
Into the fount of Godhead far above. 
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Ah me I if thus thou train'st to fast and pray, 

Ancient of mothers, such thy school of love, 

Why are thy portals closed from day to day?*' P. 55. 

Still farther on he thus bemoans the hapless condition of " the 
bereaved Church in Scotland f' — 

*^ Is there no remnant lefl? hath the cold wind 
Of pitiless Persecution left you bare? 
Ofl from the passing storm tlie aspen rare 
His whitening mantle doth around him bind, 
The silvery birch hath his meek arms reclined; 
But when calm eve returns, again are fair, 
Lifting their green heads to the mountain air. 
Is there no holy remnant yet behind? 
Ancient of Mothers, thou, when yet a child, 
Didst shun proud walls and Pharisaic pride, 
For Nazareth's lone moors and mountains wild. 
Making thy home with humble fishermen, 
And hadst not where thy holy head to hide ; 
On Caledonia's mountains wake again l" P. 123. 

We are not aware when it was that this bereaved Church en- 
dured this '' pitiless persecution." The dungeons in which they 
were immured, the racks on which they were stretched, the turf 
under which their honoured bones repose, are unknown in his- 
tory. The next that we quote is on a similar topic, and is en- 
titled " St David's f but who the " good Caledonian AngeP' is, we 
are not sure : — 

** Our own Minevia now deserted lies, 
Of those forsaken whom her bounty fed; 
No longer now the pilgrim thither led. 
Drinks heart-ennobling thoughts, but there descries 
Her falling walls forlorn, until his eyes 
Gush out with water, where her form half-dead 
Forth from her mountains stands, as if to plead 
Her sacred cause unto the sea and skies. 
Her brows they bind with weeds of heresy. 
And my lone spirit fain would hope of thee. 
Thou wear'st unblamed thy Master's crown of thorns, 
Good Caledonian Angel; but again 
The yearning feels of her parental chain. 
Turns to her country, and in secret mourns." P. 123. 

The last specimen we give without comment. It is rather odd 
to blame the Council of Trent for " troubling the stream of pure 
antiquity." They certainly did not make matters worse than 
they found them. They merely stereotyped the errors and idol- 
atries of an impure and antichristian antiquity :— 

" As when a hillock of undefiling earth, 
Let slip from an o'erhanging eminence. 
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Into the bosoni of ii clear blue flood 
Comes falling, the pent current on each side 
Labours for outlet, and o'erflowing rills 
Are lostf in fen and reed untraceable. 
But, far above, gathering its own deep strength, 
Between the rocks an undefiled stream 
Forth issues, rolling clear its watery ranks i 
While the broad bed of the descending flood. 
With dark discolourings and miry weeds, 
Bears on its passage forward to the sea. 

Thus, when th* infatuate council, named of Trent, 
Clogg'd up the Catho1i(f course of the true Faith, 
Troubling the stream of pure antiquity. 
And the wide channel in its bosom took 
Crude novelties, scarce known as that of old ; 
Then many a Schism overleap'd the banks, 
Genevese, Lutheran, Scotch diversities. 
Our Church, though straiten'd sore 'tween craggy walls. 
Kept her true course, unchanging and the same; 
Known by that ancient clearness, pure and free. 
With which she sprung from 'neath the throne of God." 

P. 176. 

But there are some better things in Mr Williams than these. 
There is certainly in most of his pieces a want of ease and sim- 
plicity, yet there are gleams of beauty scattered here and there. 
There is something both touching and solemnizing in the follow- 
ing sonnet. — 

'< The good — they drop around us, one by one, 
Like stars when morning breaks; though lost to sight, 
Around us are they still in Heaven's own light, 
Building their mansions in the purer zone 
Of the Invisible; when round are thrown 
Shadows of sorrow, still serenely bright. 
To faith they gleam ; and blest be sorrow's night 
That brings th' o'erarching heav'ns in silence down 
A mantle set with orbs unearthly fair! 
Alas! to us they are not, though they dwell. 
Divinely dwell in memory; while life's sun, 
Declining, bids us for the night prepare, 
That we, with urns of light, and our task done, 
May stand with them before th' Invisible." P. 7. 

Another which he entitles " The Brothers" is also sweet: — 

" My brother I one long-cherish'd thought hath been 
At my heart's fountain, that we might have trod, 
Link'd in one destiny, along life's road, 
E'en as in heart; sweet fellowship! but 'tween 
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Our shadowings and their ends doth intervene 
One that doth love us, shaping all for good. 
His Hand around me in my solitude 
In syllables of mercy, have I seen 
Visibly character'd. I read and bless 
The high behest with heartfelt thankfulness. 
My Brother ! there is that which sweet to roe ' 
Whispereth, if I attain that heavenly shore, 
That I shall be with thee, nor seas no more, 
Nor mountains part us everlastingly.'* P. 15. 

There is yet another of a similar tone, full of the same affec- 
tionate spirit: — 

<* Pity hath deeply touched thee, do not weep. 
For there is one doth love her with such love 
That man ne'er dream'd of, wheresoe'r she move 
Mysteriously around her; 'tis a deep 
Man hath no thought to fathom; 'neath this sleep. 
This curtain'd sleep of sense, we dimly rove. 
And knowing know not that all-fostering Dove. 
That ocean of His goodness, as they sweep 
Of air around the path and in the breast, 
As light around the blind man, though unknown : 
E'en now more close His arms are round her thrown. 
Leading her gently onward to His rest, 
And in her languid eye, and failing breath, 
Hath kindled a sweet light that smiles at death." P. 17. 

A good many of the pieces in the volume which we have been 
quoting are not sonnets, but lyrics or hymns, and though few of 
these rise above mediocrity, yet some are worth quoting. They 
are more simple, and some less of effort about them. The first 
we quote is what he calls The Banks in Autumn, It flows on 
pleasantly, though its measure is peculiar: — 

" Oh, now I see what beauties lay 

O'er Summer's close. 
And Autumn's calm betrothing with Decay, 
With her last dying rose. 
Sweeter than Spring ! 

'Tis that upon consumption's cheek. 
Blooming, though pale. 
Out of some brighter world doth gently break, 
And whisper a sweet tale 
Of better things. 

A calm awaiting seems to be 
O'er leaf and wave, 
A calm undressing, all so silently. 
For calmness of the grave, 
Unrepining. 
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'Tis thus when all its wanderings past. 
On the still tide 
The bark doth hang its idle sail at last. 
And, like a shadow glide, 
Into its rest. 

The noiseless brook its banks along 
Winds like a lake, 
Save stilly heard a rippling under«song, 
Whose passing eddies make 
Silence more still. 

If haply o'er the listening trees 
Wanders a sound. 
It seems a voice comes from the distant seas, 
Upon a message bound 
Inland and far. 

Upon the dread and dim serenes 
Each thought that breaks, 
And every breath that stirs the quiet scene, 
A mighty Being speaks, 
Whom we await. 

Such is the awful calm they learn 
Beneath Thy cross 
Who fain would sit, looking for Thy return, 
And count the world but loss 
Thy love to gain." Pp. 12a 130. 

There is another named The Betroepecty full of thoughts which 
one often loves to think, and of feelings whioh we love to feel 
and dwell upon. It is a good specimen of the. author:— 

" So runneth o'er my cup, 
That if I think thereon my heart will break ; 
My eyes are full of tears, I cannot speak, 
But unto Thee look up. 

My cup hath long run o'er 
With blessings crown'd, many and multiplied, 
And daily, from the fount of Love supplied, 

On thankless me they pour. 

Parental bearings kind. 
And tenderest leadings of Thy gentle care, 
From wildering ways to pastures calm and fair, 

Serener thoughts of mind. 

Evils which turn'd to good. 
And wishings cross'd, which I have seen fiill soon, 
Had led to th' house of sorrow, and Thy boon 

Of better things withstood. 
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Occasions lost, which seem'd 
To go in anger, but came back and smiled, 
And seem'd to me in pity reconciled, 

So better strength I deem'd. 

With solitude to cope, 
And sweet disseverings from worldly wealth, 
That I might go down to my grave in stealth, 

Not without peaceful hope. 

Spared kindred, friendship's best, 
And such as e'en to think of were alone 
A hive for wintry hours, though they were gone ; 

And they too not unblcbt. 

And these thus numberless 
Only that I might on Thy bosom rest, 
And in Thee be resigned to be blest, 

Sole Fount of Blessedness ! 

For these all nothing are 
Without Thee, like the stars by night which shine, 
They only by reflection are divine. 

But in Thee doubly dear." Pp. I6O-I6I. 

The concluding part of the volume is entitled Lyra Ecclesia^* 
tica^ and is chiefly occupied with translations from old hymns of 
the Church, Latin and Greek. The first is a new translation of 
the well-known hymn, Dies Irw, Many a version of it has been 
attempted, from Eiohard Orashaw down to Sir Walter Scott. 
They have not in general been very successful. Indeed, it is a 
task of no small difiiculty. The terse abruptness of the Latin 
almost defies translation. Mr Williams has succeeded as well as 
most. His version is vigorous and faithful. It conveys a good 
idea of the original. Why has he altered the first stanza! Was 
he ashamed of the unzimndness which it contains, placing the Sy- 
bill and David upon the same level as if altogether of the same 
kindred! Instead of Teste Damd cum Sybillay as it stands in the 
Missal and in the Romish prayer-books, he has substituted the 
more orthodox expression, crucis expandens vexilla. We say he 
has substituted, for we never saw the alteration before, and we 
have seen many editions of the hymn. We should like to know 
his authority for this new reading, or whether he has any autho- 
rity save his own taste or fancy! As our readers may not have 
the hymn, and as it is really worth having, we give both the ori- 
ginal and the translation. It is long, but worth preserving: — 

" Day of wrath I — that awful day Dies irae, dies ilia. 

Shall the banner'd Cross display, Crucis expandens vexilla, 

Earth in ashes melt away! Solvet seclum in iaviWa. 
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The trembling, tfie 

When Hb uwiiiiig diail be niA^ 

WhoahaH all thinesptt^eanii^? C 

When the trumpet's thr'i!ing ome. 
Throogh the tombs or jges goner 
Sanmons all before the throne. 



est fotunis, 
Jwlex est TeDtunis, 



Deadi and Time shall 
AiidCrEatioa,ai dxebMl. 
to answer lor the 



Then the YoIubk shall be <|inail, 

And the writio^ shall be read "dead. 
Which doll judge the quick acd 



Then the Judge sh^ sit! — oh ! then. 
An that's hid sLiU be made 
Unrequited nought remain. 

What shall wretched I then pkad? 
¥rho for me shall intercede. 
When the righteous soure is treed? 

King of dreadful Majesty^ 
Savii^ souls in meriry free. 
Fount of Pity, save Thou me ! 

Lordy remember me^ I pray^ 
Object of Thy saving way. 
Lest Thou lose me on that day. 

W*^eary seeking me, wast Thou, 
And fur me in death didst bo^^, — 
Be Tfiy tolls availing now f 

Judge of Justice, Thee I pray. 
Grant me pardon while I may, 
Ere that awful reckoning Day. 

O'er my crimes I guilty groan. 
Blush to think what I have done. 
Spare Thy suppliant, Holy One. 

Thou didst set th' adult'ress free, — 
Heard'st the thief upon the tree, — 
Hope vouchsafing e'en to me. 

Nought of Thee my prayers can 
Save in thy free mercy's name, [cl»m, 
Save nie from the deathless flame I 

With Thy sheep my place assign. 
Separate from th' accursed line. 
Set tne on Thy right with Thine,. 




Cam 
J urtirawti 



spargens sonum, 
Regionum 
ante thronum. 



tfiyebit, et natura, 
Creatura 



proferelur, 
In quo toCum continetur 
Uode nmndos jodicetur. 

Jndex ergo cum aedebit, 
ttudquid latet app arebit. 
Nil inuknm remanebit. 



miser tunc dictun 
Quem patiuuum rogaturus. 
Com vix Justus sit securus? 



Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, Fons Pietatis. 

Recordare, Jesu pie. 
Quod Slim causa tuae vis^ 
Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redimisti crucem passus, 
Taotus labor non sit cassus. 

Juste Judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remission is, 
Ante diem rationis. 

Ingemisco, tanquam reus, 
Culpl rubet vultus mens, 
SuppHcanti parce, Deus. 

Peccatricem absolvisti, 
£t latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 

Preces meae non sunt dignae 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 

Inter oves locum praesta, 
£t ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 
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When the lost, to silence driven, 
To devouring flames are given, 
Call me with the hlest to Heaven! 

Suppliant, fallen, low I bend, 
My bruised heart to ashes rend. 
Care Thou, Lord, for my last end ! 

Full of tears the day shall prove, 
When, from ashes rising, move 

To the judgment guilty men, — 
Spare, Thou God of mercy, then ! 

Lord all -pitying, Jesu blest ! 
Grant them Thine eternal rest. 

Amen. 



Confiitatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictls, 
Voca- me cum benedictis. 

Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum, quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 

Lacrymosa dies ilia, 
Qua resurget ex favillft 

Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus. 

Pie Jesu, Domine, 
Dona eis Requiem. 

Amen." Pp. 290-295. 



In the next Latin hymn which he translates, there are many 
striking stanzas, and he has been rather successful in his trans- 
lation. It is cue not so well known as the former, and though 
in some passages popish, yet is solemn in its tone and well-sus- 
tained throughout. We can only afford to give a few verses:— 



" Mortal, who art God's creation. 
Why so little meditation 
On the vast eternal station 

Wherein death will leave thee ? 
Could'st thou know how great that glory. 
It so strong would come before thee, 
Things so vain and transitory 

Ne'er could thus deceive thee. 

Could'st thou know how great that sorrow. 
Which in Hell that knows no morrow, 
Can from hope no comfort borrow. 

Thou thy chains hadst broken : 
And ere yet thou art belated, 
All aghast and consternated, 
Thou thy sins hadst mourn'dand hated, 

Thought and done and spoken. 

Such of Saints the joy and pleasure, 
Such the torments without measure, 
Such of each the endless treasure, 

That no thought can know. 
Till the soul, by life forsaken. 
Shall in endless bliss awaken, 
Or is suddenly o'ertaken 

With eternal woe. 

When the grave from sight shall sever, 
Vain to know is the endeavour, 
If in bliss or pain for ever ; 
And but little mention. 



Homo Dei creatura, 
Cur, in came moritura. 
Est tam parva tibi cura 

Pro Bdternk gloria? 
Ilia quanta sit si scires, 
Praeter eam nil sitires; 
Nee mundana sic ambires, 

Vana, transitoria. 

Et si poenas infernales ' 
Agnovisses, quae et quales ; 
Tuos utique carnales 

Appetitus frangeres ; 
Et innumera peccata. 
Dicta, facta, cogitata, 
Mente tota consternata 

Merito deplangeres. 

Tot sunt gaudia Sanctorum, 
Tot tormenta reproborum. 
Quod immanitas amborum 

NuUo sensu capitur ; * 
Donee anima post mortem, 
Aut bonorum sumat sortem, 
Aut malorum ad cohortem 

Improvise rapitur. 

Quando caro sepelitur, 
Heu de spiritu nil scitur: 
Ulium gaudet, an pumtur, 
Non fit magna men^vo. 
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There is then a show of sorrow, 
But his goods they part to-morrow. 
And his kindred thence will borrow 
Envy and contention. 

Death the good and bad inherit^ 
But the lot the undying spirit 
Doth for good or evil merit. 

Distant is for ever. 
They may hold the pomp funereal, 
They may feast upon thy burial, 
TIiou hast ^ost the eternal trial ; 

They can aid thee never. 

No avail is then in grieving. 
No delay for thy retrieving, 
And no place for thy relieving; 

All shall be bereft thee. 
Would'st thou rise, a hand hath bound 
And a dread abyss surrounds thee,{[thee. 
Till the Judge's eye hath found thee, 

Nothing there is lefl thee. 



Luctus quidem simuiatur; 
Sed substantia vastatur. 
In propinquis generatur 
Zelus et contentio. 

Mors est bonis, mors est malis, 
Sed sors nimis inaequalis 
Subinfertur, seternalis 

VitSB vel interitus. 
Exsequiae si celebrantur. 
Si vel noti convivantur, 
Ni defiincto sufiragantur. 

Si tunc est immeritus. 

Nullum tempus poenitendi, 
Mora nulla revertendi. 
Nee tunc locus fugiendi 

Miseris supererit. 
Si vis sursum, detraheris, 
De abyssis extraheris, 
Judici ut praesenteris; 

Nihil tibi proderit. 



These extracts will furnish our readers with suiBcient mate- 
rials for forming their judgment with regard to Mr Williams^ 
" Thoughts.''' They are not likely to become general favourites, 
though, within a certain circle, we doubt not they may obtain 
no inconsiderable popularity. Were they not in general rather 
dry and . monotonous, they might catch the more general ear. 
But being spun out, or beaten out, as many of them are unduly, 
they will fail to attract. There is an insipidity about not a few 
of them, which lowers the character, or at least the impression 
of the whole. There are many throughout that might better have 
never seen the light, and whose omission would perhaps have raised 
the average excellence of the volume. 

There is another, volume published by Mr Williams — a volume 
of translations from the Parisian Breviary, which is not unworthy 
of notice here. In these he has contrived to rub down the Popish 
edges of more hymns than one, so that in their English dress 
they appear much better than they really are in their original 
nakedness. And though here and there the mysteries, or the 
fooleries, of Popery peep through, yet, upon the whole, the volume 
is wonderfully good, and out of it many a pleasing hymn might 
be selected, as, for example, that which begins, dd templa nos 
rursus vocat. 

" Morning lifts her dewy veil, 

With new-born blessings crown'd ; 
Let us haste her light to hail 
In courts of holy ground. 
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Christ hath shed a fairer morn, 

From darkness rising free ; 
In his glorious light new born 

Let usjifl the jubilee. 

From the swaddling band? of night, 

When sprang the world so fair. 
Putting on her robes of light, 

O, what a power was there I 

When our God, who gave his Son, 

The guilty world to spare. 
Woke to life the guiltless one,-^ 

O, what a love was there 1" 

A verse like the following sounds sweetly on the ear of a pil- 
grim-church, knowing that she is a stranger here, looking up- 
wards and forwards for a home and kingdom: — 

** A brotherhood of exiles here, 
But to his house above 
Are gathered by a Father's care, 
Who learn a brother's love." 

A hymn like the following is one which every saint can sing; 
it is a song for the Church of the first-born— the " redeemed from 
among menf' — 

<< Bound by a holy charm 

We pass'd through raging sea, 
And 'neath a mighty arm 
Burst chains of slavery. 

Let us his praise unfold 

Who our avenger came, 
And, robed in pureness, hold 

The festal of the Lamb. 

He for our souls did bleed ; 
• O then, in holy love 
Upon him let us feed, 
And live to God above. 

Christ is our sacrifice, 

The Lamb come down from high ; 

Death's angel dread descries 
His blood and passes by. 

O victim, worthy heaven, 

Of death the victory, 
Whp chains of hell hath riven, 

And borne her gates away. 
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From jaws of the dark tomb 

He buTBts into the light. 
And opes beyond the gloom 

The heavenly infinite. 

Grant us with thee to die. 

That we with thee may rise, 
And build our home on high 

On thee beyond the starsw 

Praise Father, praise the Son, 

Who leads to starry homes. 
Praise Spirit, Three in One, 

Who as our Gruardian comes." 

Under the pressure of grief, and with olouds thickening over 
U8, might we not find consolation in such a word as this: — . 

<* When He wills, the parting storm 

Shall an azure sky disclose. 
Hence shall stoop joy's deathless form. 

Smiling on your vanished woes ; 
While the world's brief pleasures flow 
To the sea of endless woe." 

Another hymn commencing Coelesiis, Jerusalem^ is one of the 
many founded on the closing chapters of the Apocalypse. There 
is another, Urls Jerusalem heata^ drawing its figures from the 
same scene — both of them in substance corresponding to Daivd 
Dickson'^s mother dear Jerusalem^ though very much more 
brief. The former of the two we quote: — 

" O heavenly Jerusalem, 
Of everlasting halls ; 
Thrice blessed are the people 
Thou storest in thy walls. 

Thou art the golden mansion 

Where saints for ever sing: 
The seat of God^s own chosen, 

The palace of the King. 

There God for ever sitteth, 

Himself of all the crown ; " 

The Lamb the light that shineth, 
And never goeth down. 

Nought to this seat approacheth 

Their sweet peace to molest ; 
They sing their God for ever. 

Nor day nor night they rest. 

Calm hope from thence is leaning; 

To her our longings bend ; 
No short lived toil shall daunt us, 

For joys that cannot end." 
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The last that we shall quote is that commencing Ccelestis auloB 
principes. It is a hymn for the soldiers of the cross; especially 
for those who are the leaders of the host, — for the ministers of 
Christ. It is one fitted to assure and animate. It reminds us 
of some old battle song. 

" Ye captains of a heavenly host, 
Ye princes of a heavenly fall; 
Stars of the world in darkness lost, 
And judges at its funeral. 

Lights rising o'er a wintry night 

With tidings of eternal truth, 
On error's long bewildered sight 

Emerging with the lamp of truth. 

Captains, but not of spear and shield, 

No rebel hosts with steel to tame. 
No arms of eloquence to yield, 

Nought but the lowly cross of shame. 

The chain is riven, and broke the rod. 

The world's long stern captivity. 
And we are free to serve our God, 

Whose yoke alone is liberty. 

To distant lands his heralds fleet. 
By God's mysterious presence led, — 

How beauteous are their passing feet, 
Like snow upon the mountains spread. 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

All glory be, as was of old. 
Who calleUi us, in darkness lost, 

His saving glory to behold." 

Very much that is unsound is to be found throughout these 
hymns. They savour of Popery and its superstitions; they lack 
the simplicity that is in Christ. The free grace of God, and for- 
giveness through believing the glad tidings, are not the truths 
they dwell upon.* Do we then recommend them! We do not. 
We proclaim their unsoundness, that no one may be ensnared 
by them. But shall we be hindered from saying that they do 
contain beauties and excellencies? By no means. Cowper 
translated and weeded Guion, and some of her hynms are well- 
known favourites. His doing so did not recommend the Popish 
errors which her other h3rmns display. It did not tend to ren- 
der Popery less hateful to Christians. It did not win over one 
Protestant to Romanism. It simply rescued from the exclusive 
use of Antichrist hymns which have been of much profit and 
blessing in the service of Christ. This has been our object. 
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* 
And while our hatred of Popery and Puseyism and everything 
opposed to the simple Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ remains 
undiminished, we can relish the amount of truth which such 
hymns may happen to embody. We may enjoy music from a 
harp made at Borne and by Popish hands; and our admiration 
of some of the sweet strains will not lessen our abhorrence of the 
abominations with which it is associated. Israel found jewels in 
Egypt, — jewels which she kept to adorn the tabernacle of the 
Lord. The brightness of the gems, or the lustre of the gold did 
not defile the tabernacle, nor make Israel desirous to replace 
their necks under the severed yoke of their oppressors. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D*D. Edited by 
Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. Vol. II. Edinburgh : Sutherland and 

Knox. 1848. 

Having noticed the first volume of this work at length in our last 
number, and given large extracts, that our readers might have some 
specimens of the " daily Scripture readings," we must be brief in our 
notice of this second volume. Not that we would not gladly deal with 
it at length, as we did with the last; but other articles press, and our 
limits are not over-abundantly ample. The two volumes are in point of 
nature very like each other. The same vigorous yet simple style ; the 
same acute style of remark ; the same delight in the word ; the same 
out-pouring of the individual heart, are presented to us here, as in the 
former. It is still the picture of Dr Chalmers, living and animated, 
that we have before us. Still we can recognise the same broad features 
of his massy character, the sande fruitfulness of mihd, and genial sympa- 
thies of spirit. No reader who has gone through the first volume, but 
will enter eagerly on this; and no one after he has finished this, but will 
weary for the rest. 

Henry of Eichenfels; or. How a child learned to know that there is a 
God. A Tale for Children. Translated from the German. J. John- 
stone, Edinburgh. 1848. 

Henry of Eichenfels is a delightful little book-^very attractively got up 
in its English dress. Its contents are almost as wonderful, and quite as 
romantic as the well known tales of old, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
or Aladdin and his Lamp; though they convey a truth and a moral 
which in these is vainly sought for. 

It is the story of a child stolen from his home in infancy, and brought 
up in utter ignorance, in a brigand's cave. Led by curiosity one day 
to explore the unknown passages, the little captive is attracted by a 
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bright light shining through a crevice in the rock; and, making his way 
tlirough, heaven, with its golden lamp on high, and earth with its 
myriad flowers, are for the first time revealed to his bewildered gaze. 
He falls into kind hands, and is soon placed under the protection and in- 
struction of a wise and holy hermit among the mountains, where he both 
learns and unlearns much, before being restored to his mourning parents. 
It is here he is first taught that there is a God : or rather he is led by 
his own amazement at the vast extent, as well as the minute beauties 
and arrangements of creation, to feel that all must have a higher origin 
than either the hand or the heart of man. This is brought out with sim- 
plicity, as well as ingenuity. Though the story, in itself, is sufficiently 
fantastic to show, that it originated in the Fatherland, we still think that 
our little countrymen will find much, both to delight the imagination, and 
to improve the mind, in its pages. 

An Autumn at Karnford ; being a sequel to Cousin Kate's Story, 

Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. 1847. 

The sequel to " Cousin Kate's Story" is worthy of its commencement. 
It is even more varied in lively scenes and delightful incidents of country 
life, and richly abounding in instructive lessons, as to the regulation of 
temper, the conquering of evil habits, &c. The impression which too 
many story-books are apt to leave on the little reader, is, that he by his 
own resolutions and efforts alone may overcome evil, and attain to what is 
good. This little work is free from any such injurious tendency ; indeed, 
it is remarkable for pointing the eye ever upward for strength, as well as 
inward for self-knowledge. The moralising is managed in a most en- 
gaging style^ and a vein of humour and healthful merriment prevails 
throughout, which is sure to captivate young readers, and may make 
them them the more williug to receive the good counsel which it 
conveys. 

The Journey of Life. By Catharine Sinclair. London: Longman, 
Brown^ Green, and Longmans, Paternoster- Row. 

The Journey of liife is composed of various materials. Study, relaxa- 
tion; labour, rest, joy, grief; pain, ease, appetite, satiety; and these 
blended, form, with artful strife, the " strength and harmony of life." 
Miss Sinclair, in emptying before us a portfolio of extracts, the storing of 
which evinces industry and extensive reading, has failed in exhibiting the 
variety of the journey. There is sameness, and therefore a want of dis- 
tinctness, in her divisions and illustrations. The headings of several 
chapters might be interchanged without injury, and the anecdotes, for 
any special affinity they bear to the matter professedly under discussion, 
might, with all propriety, be in the chapter before or behind. There is 
something arises akin to regret in considering this effort of the lively au- 
thor's industry. We had expected that when so acute an observer of 
manners, and one whose wit could, with a turn of her pen, show the ridi- 
culous points of a matter, should turn her observation on some more so- 
lemn and deeper things, she would by and by produce something of a 
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higher order of useiulness, — and so we still hope she wfll, baft it must be 
attained by an eye turned first inward, and a deeper experience of human 
difficulties, by feeling deeply her own. The pen is used for edification, 
when the soul is brought into subjection to salvation by Christ alone, by 
Christ entirely, and when the mind is clearly taught as to the bearing of 
one Christian doctrine upon another. Our author is advancing in dis- 
tinctness of perception of the Divine plan in reference to the sinner. It 
may be well, however, if she delay to instruct others on the subject for a 
while ; as we hope the next time we meet her on a sober theme, to find 
no confounding of solemn truths, no confusion of affliction and sanctifica- 
tion as if they were identical, or of sel^ preparation as if it were some- 
how the same as the perfect righteousness of Jesus Christ. Especially, 
we deprecate representing a calm exterior on a death-bed, as a token 
that the soul is prepared for the judgment-seat. The Psalmist says, 
** the wicked have no bands in their death ;" and John Bunyan, with bis 
shrewd observation and experience of life, sent one across the Jordan 
without fear or anxiety ; but who was he ? — Ignorance, in a boat of his 
own constructing. 

What meaning are we to apply to the word great in this melancholy 
sketch of the last hours of Louis XIV.? " He was on that occasion truly 
great; and when informed that he could not survive beyond a certain 
specified day, he calmly said, < My sentence then is for Wednesday ;' 
alter which, turning to Madame de Maintenon, he observed, * I thought 
it was more difficult to die.' Seeing his attendants crying, he said, < Why 
do you weep ; did you think me immortal?' He sent for his great grand- 
son, the Dauphin, Louis XV., then ^\e years old, and addressed some 
sentences to him, which were afterwards engraved on the inside of his 
bed ; and once or twice, when speaking of himself, he said, ' when I 
was king.' One of the latest mortifications he endured, was truly severe 
on his feelings, for the last and best interests we have in life, are its attach- 
ments and friendships; but in these the king suffered a deep mortifica- 
tion, when he discovered the desertion of Madame de Maintenon. Shock- 
ed and amazed at her so cruelly forsaking him, he sent for her back, and 
died immediately afterwards in apparent peace with God and man." P. 
275. 

Can one reflect on such a latter end, and call it <* truly great* ? The 
forsaking of Madame Maintenon became the woman, selfish and worldly 
even in the presence of death. The sending for her back, became an im- 
penitent sinner. It was truly mournful. 

There are many memorable and useful sentences in this little volume, 
but too often they are extinguished by that whidi succeeds them. '* A 
cold heart can lose nothing, because it is so incapable of attachment or 
of sorrow." P. 286. 

" If trials like these be called in Holy Scripture, ' light afflictions,' what 
must be the sufferings firom which Christ our Saviour died to redeem us." 
P. 286. 

" The Christian is not promised strength against next year, but Scrip- 
ture declares, < as thy day is, so shall thy strength be.' P. 287* 

<* The mind being immortal, could survive and wear out a hundred 
bodies, for it shall still exist in perpetual youtli when the solid world, and 
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all it contains, have crumbled into nothingness; but the frame of man, 
within which his undying spirit is enclosed, soon tends to the dust whence 
it sprung.'* P. 279- 

Notes of a Tour in Switzerland. By the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, 

M. A. London : J. Nitibet & Co., 1848. 

This work has just reached us, and want of time prevents us from en- 
tering into criticism, or supplying our readers with extracts. Its author 
is well-known in the Church of Christ for great piety — ^for talent, for 
zeal, and devotedness in the service of the Lord. It is the work of a 
Christian minister, and maintains throughout the tone which one might 
naturally expect in such a case. Nowhere does the tourist allow him- 
self or others to forget whose name he bears. From the contents of 
the book — ^from the writer's reflections — firom his conversations with 
those whom he met, we are made to feel at once that the cause of Christ 
is uppermost in his soul. 

The information which the volume contains, on the religious and 
ecclesiastical affairs of Switzerland, even apart from the descriptions of 
scenery, is most valuable, especially in the present state of that coun- 
try. Many will prize it for this alone. Its lighter excellencies are not 
to be overlooked. It is interesting in detail, as well as vivid and easy in 
description ; it is striking in incident and adventure ; it is spirited and 
elegant in style. * 

Spiritual Progress, or Advancement in Personal Religion Illustrated 
and Enforced. By the Rev. John Frazbb, Minister at Gordon. Edin- 
burgh, John D. Lowe : 1848. . 

This is a neat enough little book on a subject whose importance can 
hardly be over-estimated. It is well printed and handsomely bound in 
cloth. It has also an unobjectionable title-page, and the contents are 
well arranged. The publisher has done his part well. But it is not so 
easy to speak of what the author has done, or has not done, without 
minuter examination than we can afford to give. That he has meant 
^ell is very evident. But the attempt was a difficult one, and requiring 
deep knowledge of spiritual things. Had he taken more pains with 
bis style, especially the grammatical part of it, and dispensed with 
some truisms and unnecessary expletives, which do not enhance either 
the value or the beauty of the work, he might have prevented many criti- 
cisms with which at least from unfriendly hands he is sure to meet. We 
call his attention to such passages as the following: Speaking of the 
Christian warrior, '' It is well known that, if a warrior be not victorious, 
he will be vanquished if he do not make progress in overcoming his 
enemies ; and advancing on the road to victory, they will make progress 
in overcoming him, and driving him on the road to ruin," p. 36. Again, 
at p. 80, " What Scripture says, every man, at least every observing 
man, can see with his own eyes." Take another paragraph, which does 
appear to us to contain a contradiction, " It may probably seem strange 
to speak of prayer and reading the Scriptures, as particular means on 

* We confess we do not relish the expression '' execrable pav^e,*' at p. 2. It is 
one of the world's hard phrases, which go beyond the nay nay and yea yea of the 
Master. 

VOL. XXI. NO. II. p 
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iHiidi Che bleBsing of Heaven defoencb, or by winch we are curied fix^ 
ward on the road to heaTen. They seem so cxHmnoii, and so generaOy 
followed, that no one needs to be told of them, and nothing partiadar 
can be expected to flow from them. But though oonimon, they are no 
less valuable, neUher does ike blesging of Heaven cease to flow from ibemy*' 
p. 55. The following is a good average page, whidi we selecrt as a spe- 
'Cimen of the style: ^ There is no one needs to be told that we are all 
fatt approaching the eternal world. This is one of those things which 
it is not necessary to rest on the word of inspiration, as from events 
which are continually taking place, it is evident both to the godly 
and the ungodly. When that place is seen empty which was onoe 
•filled with a living inhabitant ; when the small grassy mound is seen ris- 
ing above the flat surface, soon to fiill flat like the rest, there is visible 
proof that one has passed into et^nity, and that others will very soon 
follow. But as litlJe does any one need to be told that for this we should 
be prepared. When it is so plain that we are all advancing to a certain 
state, a state so awful as that which is called by the name of eternity, it 
seems there can be no doubt that for this state we should be prepared. 
But it may be added, that no Christian needs to he told that the best 
and only preparation for this is by the great essentials of Christianity, 
fiiith, love, and practical holiness. Viewed in this li^t, it may be said, for 
it is a well-known truth, that personal religion itself is vary important as 
a preparation for eternity." Pp. 39, 40. 

There is a deficiency of clear gospel statement, which is always neces- 
sary in every religious work, and such statements as the following are 
decidedly objectionable. *' We are not entitled to say to any man, you 

must pray this ofien or the other oflen Still it may be said that 

our prayers must be regular, and that they must be at least once a-day, 
ere we can be Christians/* 

The subject of the volume is a solemn one, and needing much deep 
experience of soul in the writer. How fiur the author's treatment of it 
is adequate the reader will judge for himself. 

Memoir of Lady Warwick^ and her Diary^from 1666 to 1672, with Ex- 
tracts from her other writings. London: Religious Tract Society. 

^' The righteous shall be bad in everlasting remembrance,'' and there- 
fore, while the names and grand titles of many a beauty of King Charles's 
days still stain the page of history, or flaunt by inuendos in Satire or 
in Comedy, we find that of Lady Warwick coming forth in mild radiance 
to adorn her own period, and to instruct succeeding venerations. She 
lived in times when England was hastening to settle down from revolu- 
' tionary commotion. But the nation fell into a fearful mistake. In her 
returning loyalty, she seemed to think it duty to run riot in sympathy 
with a dissolute prince; and fancying that she could secure tranquillity 
and uniformity in Protestantism by adopting quietly the forms of Epis- 
copacy, she fell into hatred and scorn of the Puritans, and in most cases 
lost the experience of vital religion entirely. 

Lady Warwick was a woman of a Catholic spirit. She really enj<^ed 
th^ Liturgy, and did not fail to be refireshed by its diurnal repetitioos in 
her private chapel, which to some must have become a monotonous 
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weariness; but she also enjoyed the extempore prayers of good men in 
her closet; and among the names of those whose preaching and private 
intercourse she relished, we find dissenters as well as churchmen. 
StilUngfleet and Ker were of tlie number of her clerical friends, and we 
sometimes find a notice of ^* a good conversation" with a Bishop or an 
Archbishop. 

The rod of judgment was heavy on the land in her times. The 
French and Dutch fleets ascended the Thames, and with impunity burnt 
ships of the line at Chatham. The plague slew its thousands, and was 
succeeded by the fire, which reduced London to a heap of ruins, and 
robbed its inhabitants of homes, of property, and of life. While the 
thoughtless and profligate hurried on in their evil courses, and the pro- 
fane gave themselves up to more wickedness, it is comforting to find a 
few among the noble and titled of the land, untainted by the manners of 
the court, uniting in secret to sigh and to cry for their country's sins, 
and to plead that these heavy strokes may be productive of true re- 
pentance. 

We give an extract or two from the secret exercises of this earnest 
soul. They are examples of that which obtains for us the Divine for- 
bearance — ^we know not, indeed, how much we owe to them. 

Diary, Jan. 23, 1671. *' In the morning, read in the Word; and 
whilst I was reading that passage, < They drank wine in bowls, and 
anointed themselves with the choicest ointments, but were not grieved 
for the afflictions of Joseph,' it pleased God to affect my heart much by 
it, and to make me consider that it was a fault in me to forget and not 
lay to heart the miseries of God's suffering people; upon which convic- 
tion I instantly retired, and had large meditations of the sufferings of 
God's Church; and God did give me to sigh, weep, and mourn for the 
sins of this nation. I did at large call to my remembrance the sad and 
devouring judgment that I myself had been witness of for the provoking 
sins that are amongst us here in England, which, whilst I thought upon, 
I could not but admire at the patience of God, that he did not make a 
full end of us. I found my soul in an extraordinary manner grieved for 
the dishonour done to God by the bold transgression of this nation. 
Then I prayed, and did at large confess the crying sins that are amongst 
us; and (xod did give me the sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart for 
the oaths, whoredoms, drunkenness, and profanation of the Lord's day, 
that this land is guilty of; and in an*especial manner, with sighs, groans, 
and a great plenty of tears, I did bemoan the enmity against the power 

and spiritual part of religion, and the sins of the [Court ?] and I 

did also bemoan my family's sins, and my husband's swearing at table. 
I did endeavour to wrestle with God for mercy for poor England, and 
my heart was much carried out to beg the contuiuance of the Gospel 
amongst us, and that he would never more let Popery overspread this 
kingdom ; but I did much beg that if he did permit it, I might never live 
to see it. O Lord! I bless thee, for enabling me thus to cry to thee for 
repentance and reformation in this poor kingdom. Oh that Thou wouldst 
stir up thy faithful ones to give thee no rest till thou dost reform and 
make us better." Pp. 229, 230. 

There was a wide gulf between this godly woman and some of the 
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gpiritually minded of her countrymen. And so is it ever in this world of 
varied opinion. Men who feared bloodshed only less than they feared in- 
tolerance and persecution, and the restoration of Popery, had felt them- 
selves driven to execute what they conscientiously deemed justice on 
their king, — anointed, it is true — but not faith-keeping. Many prayers, 
many reversions and hesitations had they experienced before the fatal 
step was taken ; aud those who saw the untaught son resume the throne 
of the unteachable father, probably felt that the bloodshed might as well 
have been spared. Yet they followed what seemed the necessity of 
duty at the moment. But never could they be suffered to mingle sym- 
pathies and prayers with one who met the anniversary of *' the Martyr- 
dom of King Charles," year by year with such acts of genuine humilia- 
tion as the following: — 

Diary, Jan. 31. — ** This being the fast-day appointed for the murder- 
ing of the last King, as soon as dressed, I retired, and when I had read 
in the Bible, I meditated upon the hatred God had against sin, and the 
sad judgments it has produced. Then I had large meditations of my 
own and the nation's sins, with which, when I found my heart affected, 
though not to that degree I desired, I went to pray ; and 1 did at large 
confess my own and the nation's sins, and with some self-abhorrence» 
and with some tears, bemoaned them, and cried to God for pardon for 
them ; and did, with much fervency, beg they might be washed away in 
the blood of Christ; and I did, with great earnestness, beg of Grod to 
give repentance to those who had been so wicked as to have a hand in 
the death of our late sovereign ; and that he would take away the guilt 
of bis innocent blood from this kingdom." P. 197. 

This holy woman's heaviest trial was nearest home. The profanity 
and passion of her husband afflicted her, not only for him, — and many a 
struggle she experienced both in endeavouring to speak to him of his 
state, and in prayer on his behalf: but her own conscience was firequent- 
ly deeply wounded by the ruffled temper his passion excited in her, and 
her tears were many by reason of his unkindness. We have not the 
gratification of discovering from this little volume, whether her earnest 
longings for his conversion were satisfied. 

Some judicious pruning would be well bestowed on the Diary. There 
can be no occasion for repeating five times in two pages " at night, com- 
mitted my soul to God." Neither need it be said " after being dressed, 
went to the garden or wilderness to meditate." Savages go undressed, 
and heathens prayerless, but Lady Warwick was a Christian gentlewo- 
man, and the diary would lose none of its verisimilitude by such abbre- 
viation. 

Her meditations exhibit a soul full of divine things, and skilled in 
drawing lessons of a spiritual character from surrounding objects. For 
example, the different manner of working of the bee and spider. The 
spider from itself weaves only webs to be swept away-— our own righte- 
ousness. The bee gathers outward sweets fit to preserve and prize — ^the 
righteousness of Christ. Or, when drawing a curtain to prevent the sun 
from putting out the fire, her remark that the love of God, when burn- 
ing brightly, extinguishes all the earthly passions. Her aphorisms also 
indicate power of mind and terseness of expression — " We need every 
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day blood for our hearts, as water for our hands." — ^^ Who would not 
starve a lust to feed a saint." — " The best shield against slanders> is to 
live so that none may believe them." — 

'<He that revenges an injury, acts the part of an executioner. 
He that pardons it, acts the part of a prince." 
We earnestly wish that Lady Warwick's horror of Popery, leading to 
much prayer that her country may be preserved from it, may act as an 
influential example to all the readers of her private exercises. 

Apharistical Instruction; or^ Many Thoughts in Few Words, By Rev. 
J. JoNss, M.A. London : HamUton, Adams, and Co. 

The book of a thoughtful Christian man. The reflections are excel- 
lent; reminding us of " Adams' Thoughts." We select a few. 

<* 1. If Christians join in what are called worldly amusements, I ask 
nothing about their creed. They show their taste: that is enough. A 
mere creed, however correct, will save no man. The influence of the 
creed is the essential matter. 

" 2. He who cultivates a sound spiritual taste cannot relish frivolity. 
Most of what is said about amusements is said to no purpose. Taste, 
not logic, rules the world. A new nature — ^a fine taste — a relish for, a 
delight in, the sublime and holy, the infinite and eternal ; — plant this in 
the soul of man, and he looks upon the world's amusements as mere 
cobwebs. 

" 3. I reject many things which I do not account sinful in the ab- 
stract. I look to influence and consequences. A thing may be lawful, 
and yet not be expedient. 

<< 4. If I am a Christian, I am a witness for Christ. I am in the 
world ; but I am not of the world. I must not distress or perplex the 
good: I must not encourage or confirm the careless in their follies. 

"5. * If the Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow him.' The 
world' should see what master we serve. They are consistent in their 
cause and course : Christians ought to be so in theirs. 

" 6. Is this amusement sinful in itself? — Perhaps it is not: but many 
things may be morally wrong in practice which are not morally evil in 
their nature. But reasoning on the point is needless. You account 
yourself a true Christian : be true, as such, to the taste which Chris- 
tianity produces, and not a word need be spoken in the way of argu- 
ment about the trifles and vanities of the world." Pp. 9» 10. . 

" That character which is now the greatest — how feeble and tender 
was it at first I Dim thoughts, slight affections, faint desires, hesitating 
resolves, wavering steps — with such things, probably, it was more or less 
familiar. The oak that now defies the rudest tempest, was once a feeble 
plant." P. 16. ; 

" The most important workings of the soul of man are never record- 
ed. The honest individual knows best his own* history: his conscience 
reads it : but as to much of it, he would not record it if he could, and 
he could not do it if he would. We are, in a great measure, strangers 
to each other in this world. 

" A good man may write his spiritual history ; but he will do it very 
imperfectly; often mistaking human operation tor divine, and divine for 
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human. His work may be useful; but it should be read with cautkm 
and sobriety." P. !?• 

'< Beware of multiplying indifferent actions. He who does so is a knt 
moralist. If the moral qualities of actions be evident, the path of duty 
is obvious : but if they be not evident, our safety consists in abstaining 
from them." P. 22. 

" Vindicate the Christian ! Do right views, principles, rules, con- 
duct and aim, need vindication ? No: let the man of the world vindi- 
cate himself, if he can. 

^* A Christian says, I do not understand the reHgiotis world at present. 
— I answer. Probably they do not understand themselves: but what 
have you to do with them? Bear your testimony; keep a conscieiice 
void of offence ; proceed ; and do not look to others." P. 33. 

<< A Christian is a stranger, a pilgrim, a sojourner on eartb. If I 
rightly feel this, I shall not declaim against the world, but I shall be 
more and more weaned from it." P. 36. 

<' The true Christian will manifest, when he speaks of men, not levity, 
but seriousness ; not severity, but a calm tenderness." P. 37. 

" I cannot endure a prating, laughing, flippant, giddy profession of 
religion. We never feel aright in religion unless it solenmize our minds. 

^' Joy in the Holy Ghost. A delicate affection, most calm and pure : 
but a vain thought, a wrong feeling, a breath of sin, mars it, dims it, de* 
stroys it." P. 150. 

" We may be too elaborate in our sermons ; but we ought not to be 
slovenly in God's work. The temple was not built of gems : it was 
built of stones — but they were hewed stones." P. 201. 

<^ What a good sermon ! What a fine sermon ! — What is a good ser- 
mon? One that tells me my duty: — so some speak. One that tells 
me my privileges: — so others speak. Well: a good sermon says to the 
careless sinner, Come out of darkness and slavery: come to Christ. 
It says to the believer, Come up higher : press onward : come nearer to 
Christ." P. 240. 

*^ What a set of hypocrites are these religious people I So speaks the 
wordly man. And does he believe what he says? No: he knows that 
religious people are in the right : but, rather than renounce the world, 
he allows folly to make him the dupe of falsehood. 

<< Why do worldly persons hate serious Christians ? Because they are 
witnesses against them, and make them to be ill at ease with themselves." 
P. 274. 

/Short Meditations on Elisha, London : J. Nisbet and Co. 1848. 

A very precious little work of 78 pages, which we should be glad to 
see extended to three times its present size. We have relished it much. 
The name of Christ is everywhere prominent and fi*agrant. Let our 
readers judge. 

<< Faith possesses itself of this. Faith, which apprehends death in our- 
selves, but life in Jesus. The simpler, the happier. The more unquestion- 
ing, the more according to God's mind. It was so in this Shunamite. Her 
faith, as we saw, was ready at the first to apprehend the prophet, it was 
ready to know that all was well, or should be well, even when death had 
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entered the house. And it was ready, in spite of all tempters, to cleave to 
God's prophet, God's object and instrument, and to him only. This was 
precious simplicity of confidence. And throughout the trial of her faith, 
to which she is now put, as was her father Abraham in his day, I observe 
the same calnmess and certainty of soul. When the patriarch was ordered 
to take his son, and o£Fer him up for a burnt-offerings he went forth to 
the trial, without the least disturbance of soul. The ass and the young 
man were at once put into readiness, and the knife, and the fire, and 
the wood, were all prepared. Faith counted on resurrection. Abraham 
reckoned on God being able to raise Isaac from the dead, as of old, be 
had quickened him in the womb of Sarah ; and Abraham was undisturbed. 
And so, when the deliverance did come, and the voice from heaven an« 
nounced the substitute for Isaac, Abraham is not amazed. He does 
not wonder, or suspect, or ask again, whether indeed this be so, but he 
looses his son in the same repose and certainty that he had bound him. 
O what depth and character there is in that calmness I Faith had anti- 
cipated resurrection. And altogether in the same spirit is the path of 
faith trodden here, by this dear and honoured daughter of Abraham. 
Death was in her house again, but she knew of a quickener of the dead. 
And therefore the ass ana the young men are again got ready, and < it 
is well,' is the language of her faith in sure and certain hope of resurrec- 
tion of the dead. And at the end, life is no amazement to her. She 
received her dead brought to life again. (Heb. xi.) She can loose her 
son by faith, as well as bind him. She falls at the prophet's feet, and 
bows her head. She owns in thankfulness and humiliation the precious 
gift, but she bears it away without amazement. It was no wonder to 
her. She does not curipusly examine the child, whether indeed it were 
alive again. Faith had counted on such an hour, and already had re- 
ceived her child as in resurrection, and her soul had only to know that 
her beloved one was warm and lively in her bosom again. 

^< Indeed all this is the pattern of a sinner's faith. < Should it be 
thought a thing incredible with us that God should raise the dead ?' 
^ Is any thing too hard for the Lord?' faith is to say. With God all 
things are possible. And we are to go forth from a state of death in 
trespasses and sins into life and liberty — from the spirit of bondage and 
of fear, and from under the guilt of an unpurged conscience, without 
amazement or suspicion, because the Lord has done it. < Once was I 
blind but now I see,^ may be the calm, happy, thankful certainty of the 
sinner, who has met the Son of God in the healing virtue of His blood." 
Pp. 20-22. 

The Sacrament of the Lords Supper Examined and Explained^ By 
the Rev. B. Maturin. London : J. Nisbet and Co. 1 848. 

Practical, serious, and energetical. It is the work of a minister in 
earnest dealing with his people regarding a much profaned ordinance. 

The Second Series of Scripture Outlines, comprising an arrangement 
of Sunday School Lessons, Sfc, By J. M. Ramdaix. London: 
Seeley. 1847. 
Carefully drawn up, and well illustrated, though Anglican (not Trac- 

tarian,) in their allusions and form. 
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Hudson^ 8 Bay; or, 'Every Day Life in the Wilds of North America. 

Edinburgh : Blackwood and Sons. 

Good health, good fipiritSi and an elastic frame, have enabled this ju- 
venile author to overcome difficulties as if in frolic, and to endure hard- 
ships as if his ribs were ef iron, and his sensibilities non-existent. 

This is truly the youth's own book, and therefore, firesher and livelier, 
and more in accordance with the spirit of its age than all the books 
which have been written for boys by men. Yet we wonder how he 
should hold out for six long years laughing care, and inconvenience, and 
even solitude in the face, and cannot but suspect he has for uniformity's 
sake, held only the laughing side to his readers, thinking any moralizing 
or reflective remark would not become him, even at the graver end of 
his sojourn in the wilds. '' A robe all fringe, or a meal all sauce," it has 
been remarked, would be of little use ; also a game at high jitiks may 
do very well as a variety from five days of quill driving, if it come only 
on the sixth, — but a life of high jinks will becomq empty and wearisome 
in the extreme. This we say in perfect good humour, having read our 
author to the end, and obtained a view of life in the wilds, of fishing, 
hunting, lakes, rapids, Indians, and canoes, much clearer than we pos- 
sessed before. But we should regret it, if the mind and temper that 
could produce this book so early, should publish again in the same light 
style. He is capable of higher and more enduring things. It seems 
wonderful how completely the thought of the Creator and Preserver, and 
of human responsibility, could be excluded from the mind for six long 
years, so that for ought that appears, the Hudson's Bay Company might 
ply its calling not only in a world without Bibles, but in a world without 
souls. 

Tlie chief charm 6^ the book is its natural expression. However much 
the author may have read of Dickens, he has not a page which shows 
you that he intends to be sentimental, or funny, or picturesque. He is 
what he is, and does not get up the scene, but merely relates it. Afler 
describing the hall and smoking board on Christmas day at York Factory, 

he goes on : — " * Come away gentlemen,' said Mr H as we entered 

the room and approached the stove where he stood, smiling with that 
benign expression of countenance peculiar to stout good-natured gentle- 
men at this season and at this particular hour, * your walk must have 
sharpened your appetite; sit down, sit down ; this way Doctor, sit near 

me ; find a place Mr B near your friend Mr C there ; take 

the foot Mr W ;' and, amid a shower of such familiar phrases, we 

seated ourselves and began. 

" At the top of the table sat Mr H , indistinctly visible through 

the steam that rose from the wild goose before him. On his right hand 
and lefl sat the doctor and the accountant, and down from them sat the 

skipper, four clerks, and Mr W , whose honest face beamed with 

philanthropic smiles. Loud was the mirth and fun that reigned on this 
eventful day within the walls of the highly decorated room at York Fac- 
tory. Bland was the expression of Mr H 's face when he asked 

each of the young clerks to drink wine with him in succession ; and 
great was the confidence which thereby inspired the said clerks, prompt- 
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ing them to the perpetration of several rash and unparalleled pieces of 
presumption, such as drinking wine with each other, (an act of^ee-will on 
their part almost unprecedented,) and indulging in several sly pieces of 
covert humour, such as handing the vinegar to each otKer when salt was 
requested, and becoming profusely apologetic on discovering the mistake. 
But the wildest storm is often succeeded by the greatest calm, and the 
most hilarious mirth by the most solemn gravity. In the midst of our 

fun Mr H proposed a toast. Each filled a bumper, and silence 

reigned around while he raised his glass, and said, * Let us drink to ab- 
sent friends.' We each whispered, * absent friends!' and set our 
glasses down in silence, while our minds flew back to the scenes of for- 
mer years, and we mingled again in spirit with our dear, dear friends at 
home. How different the mirth of the loved ones there, circling round 
the winter hearth, from that of the men seated round the Christmas table 
in the north-west wilderness. I question if this toast was ever drank 
with a more thorough appreciation of its melancholy import than on the 
present memorable occasion. Our sad feelings, however, were speedily 
put to flight and our gravity routed, when the skipper, with characteris- 
tic modesty, proposed * the ladies,' which toast we drank with a hearty 
good will, although indeed the former included them, inasmuch as they 
were absent friends, — ^the only one within 250 miles of us being Mr 
H— ^'swife." P. 62. 

He gives a lively* though very humiliating description of the rivalship 
between the Hudson's Bay and North Western Fur Companies, and the 
methods by which they circumvented each other in obtaining the first 
meeting with the Indian hunter and his furs. Ardent spirits was th^ 
ally chosen alternately by the contending parties, and utter stupefaction 
by their misuse the only way by which they outwitted each other, just 
as men are nearer home stimulated to perpetrate the darkest crimes by 
the Satanic agent. We should not have noticed this, for we cannot laugh 
at tricks ^hich reduce the human and rational creature below the very 
swine, but to mention the expulsion of this abominable agent. 

*' Since then the two companies have joined, retaining the name of the 
richer and more powerful of the two, the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Spirits were still imported afler the junction, but of late years they have 
been dispensed with throughout the country, except at the colony of 
Red River, and the few posts where opposition is carried on by the 
American Fur Companies, so that now the poor savage no longer 
grovels in his native wilderness under the influence of the white man's 
flre-water ; and the stranger who travels through those wild romantic 
regions no longer beholds the humiliating scenes, or hears of the fright- 
ful crimes which were seen and heard of too otlen in former days, and 
which have always been, and must be prevalent wherever spirituous 
liquors^ the great curse of mankind, are plentiful; and particularly where, 
as in that country, the wild inhabitants fear no laws human or divine*" 
P. 100. 

For easy power of description we take one of running a rapid :-^ 
" During the day we ran several rapids. This is an exceedingly excit- 
ing thing. Upon nearing the heads of a large rapid the men strain 
every muscle to urge the canoe more quickly forward through the water, 
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8o thai it may steer better. The bovrmati and steersman stand erect, 
guiding the frail bark through the more unbroken places in the fierce 
current, which hisses and foams around, as if eager to swallow us \xp. 
Now we rush with lightning force towards a rock, against which the wa- 
ter dashes in fury,-— and to an uninitiated traveller, we i^ear to be on 
the point of destruction,— but one vigorous sticke from tl^ bowman and 
steersman, (for they always act m concert,) sends th^ light craft at a 
sharp angle from the impending danger, and away we plunge again over 
the surging waters, sometimes floating for an instant in a small eddy, 
hovering as it were to choose our path,, and then plugging swiftly for- 
ward again through the windings of the stream, till, having passed the 
whole in safety, we float in smooth water below. Accidents often hap* 
pen, and to-day we found that there is danger as well as pleasure in run- 
ning the rapids. We had got over a great part of the day in safety, and 
were in the act of running the first part of the Rose rapid, when our 
canoe struck upon a rock, and, wheeling round with its broadiside to the 
stream, began tg fill quickly. I could hear the timbers cracking beneath 
me under the immense pressure; another minute, and we should have 
been gone ; but our men, who were active fellows, and well accustomed 
to such dangers, sprang simultaneously over the side of the canoe, which 
being thus lightened, passed over the rock, and rushed down the re- 
mainder of the stream stem-foremost ere the men could scramble in and 
resume their paddles." P. 249* 

If a second edition is called for, as we doubt not it quickly will be, it 
would be an improvement to add a map, be it ever so slight an outline, 
marking the forts and the routes of the " voyageur.** It would also give 
somewhat of consistency, if we did not find the goddess Fortune invol^d 
at the commencement of a paragraph, and an allusion to Providence, un- 
wonted it must be owned, at the end of it. The bock will pass through 
the hands of many youth, and it gives us pleasure to say, that they will 
meet with nothing unbecoming, but much to arouse the spirit of adven- 
ture and to meet the sympathies of youth, and much that gives a pleas- 
ing example of overcoming difficulties instead of pitying oneself for 
them, which is by far the happier way* 

Eight Lectures on the Scriptural Truths most opposed to Puseyism. By 

J. H. Howard. London. 1847. 

This is the second edition of lectures which we formerly noticed, and 
which, though not without their faults, are yet in many respects excel- 
lent. 

Watton Tracts. London : J. Nisbet and Co* 

Scriptural and practical, much adapted for £ngland. The tracts are 
twenty in number, and on various subjects. 

2%fi Locusts of Joel. By J. G. Mansfoed. J. Nisbet and Co. 1847. 

A well- written and well-reasoned work, full of Scripture elucidation. 
Of its investigations into the sacred Word we give a specimen, which 
may be useful to our readers in studying those sections of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy to which the author refers. 
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« The predicted events which, in this point of view, would, next after 
those of the book of Joel, attract our notice, and which are the most 
specific in their narration, are those given in the 38th and 39th chapters 
of Eze&ieh and the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of Zechariah. Here 
we have the same events — the same in order, in the principal circum- 
stances attending them, and in the events following them — the same, 
chronologically, circumstantially, and consequentially, as those given by 
Joel, but more enlarged. The invasion of Joel finds the Jews in their 
own land : so does that of Ezekiel. The invasion is by a northern army 
(Joel ii. 20); so is that of the army of Gog of Ezekiel (xxxix. 2). The 
army of Joel was to fall in a desolate region between the two seas, mean- 
ing, probably, that termed the wilderness of Judea (Joel ii. 20). The 
army of Gog was to fall on the mountains of Israel (Ezek. xxxix. 4). 
Both fall by miraculous interposition (Joel ii. 11, 20; iii. 16; Ezek. 
xxxviii. 18 — 23; xxxix. 3 — 5, 17 — 20); and this event is followed, in 
both instances, by the conversion of Israel, their full restoration, before 
incomplete, as appears from Ezek. xxxix. 25 — 28, and th^ir final settle- 
ment in their land, attended with a remarkable effusion of the Holy Spi- 
rit (Joel ii. 28, 29: Ezek. xxxvi. 25 — 27; xxxix. 29)> and the dwelling 
of Jehovah with them in some new and especial manner (Joel iii. 17, 21 : 
Ezek. xxxvii. 27)* So also in Zechariah, we have the preliminary occu- 
pation of the land by the Jews; the invasion of the land by an army, 
consisting, like the army of Gog, of many nations ; the miraculous over- 
throw of that army (Zech. xii. 3, 9; xiv. 13); the deliverance, settle- 
ment, and final prosperity of the Jews (xii. 6-^8; xiv. 11); the efiusion 
of the Holy Spirit (xii. 10) ; and the dwelling of the Lord (xiv. 16). 
But here are also three other events, before more or less distinctly stat- 
ec^ now more specifically announced. The first is the siege and capture 
of Jerusalem itself, intimated in Joel by the locusts running to and fro, 
mounting the wall and entering the houses. (Joel ii. 9: Zech. xii. 2; 
xiv. 2.) The other two, as crowning events, transcending all that had 
preceded, are, the personal appearance of the Lord himself on the Mount 
of Olives (xiv. 4), and the conversion of the world (xiv. 9)« 

<< But these correspondences admit of being extended much further, 
and, for greater distinctness and &cility of reference, they may be clas- 
sified as follows — 

I. COBRESPOMDENCE OF CHARACTER AND PliACE. 

*' 1. Invasion ofJtidea, in its larger sense f called by God, * my landy 
and * the mountains of Israel, by a hostile army — Joel i. 6. Ezek. 
xxxviii. 8—12, 15, 16. 

** 2. Miraculous deliverance ofeauntry and people — Joel ii. 20, 32 ; 
iii. 12, 16, 17. Ezek. xxxviii. 18—23; xxxix. 1-^5, 17—22. Zech. 
xii. 3—9; xiv. 3, 4, 12, 13. Is. Ixvi. 19. 

<* 3. Judgments on the nations — Joel iii. 9. Ezek. xxxix. 6. Zeph. 
iii. 8, 19. Mic. v. 15. Is. xxxiv. 1, 2; xlix. 24, 26; Ii. 21—23; lix. 
18, 19. 

II. Correspondence of Persons. 

<' ^AU nation^ — Joel iii. 2. Zech. xiv. 2. Is. xxxiv. 1, 2 ; lix. 18, 19 ; 
Ixvi. 16, lB.^—\ Many nations' — Ezek. xxxix. 27. — 'All the heathen'"^ 
Joel iii. 11, 12. Mic. v. 15. Obad. 15. 
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IIL ConisrosrasGK ov Desigbf. 

«< 1. Thai Israei ma^ kmatc the Zoni— Joel n. 27 ; iiu 17. Eidc 
xxxiv. 27 ; xxiax. 7* 22. Zech. xilL 9* I&- IxtL 14* 

•* 2. 7%a< Me ' naiiaiu^' and the ^heatiem^* wuy kmow the Lard^ 
Joel iiu 2, 1 1, 12. Ezek. xxxYi. 23, 36; xxxviii 16» 23; xxxtz. 7, 21, 
23. Zech. xir. 16. Is. xlix. 26 ; Kx. 19^; Ixri. 14, 18, 19- 

««3. 7^^^of6^oi^-JoeliL21, 26,27. Zedu idr. 9y 16. EzeL 
x%x%u 23 ; xnviii. 16, 23 ; xnix. 21, 27. Is. lix. 19; IxrL 18. 

IV. CoBBSftPOnVBllCB OT TiMK. 

««1. 'Dfi^ of the Lar^—Joe\ L 15; iL 1, 11, 31; m. 14. Zecfa. 
»v. 1. Obad. 15. Is. ii. 12. This pbnue, the ' Dsy of the Lord,' is 
sometimes used to describe a time of judgment en a particular nation or 
people, as in Isaiah xiii^ where the time of the impending visitation on 
jBabylon is thus called. But its more general stgnificatiDn — unirersa], 
when not npecially connected with other circumstances of time and |dace, 
is that of the day of God's controYcrsy with the nations, and vengeance 
on his enemies^ and, in five out of the seven instances quoted abov^ 
associated, directly or by implication, with the restoration of Israel, the 
coming of the Lord, and the blessings on Israel and the whole earth. 
In the New Testament, the phrase invariably directs to the time of the 
second advent. 

^ The same observations may be made respecting the next passages, 
quoted under the term»— 

'« 2. < Latter day$; and < last day^-^YoA. xxxviii. 16. Dan. x. 14. 
Hosea iii. 5. Miodi iv. I . Is. ii. 2. 

<^ 3. < That daif — ^when used emphatically, uniformly relates to the 
same time of the latter days, and contains, or introduces, the same 
events. Joel iii. 18. Is. ii. 11; xxiv. 21 ; xxv. 9; xxvi. 1 ; Iii. 6. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 19* Hosea ii. 18, 21. Zech. ii. 11; ix. 16; and in the 
last three chapters of this prophet, the phrase occurs sixteen times, all 
in the same sense. In the New Testament, with the same limitation of 
emphasis, it invariably refers, like that of the Day of the Lord, to the 
time of the second advent. 

"4. At^ or soon after ^ the time of IsraeVs restoration — Joel iii. I. 
Ezek. Ixxxviii. 8—12, 14; xxxix. 23—28. Zeph. iii. 8—20. Zech. 
xii.6; xiv. 11. Mai. iii. 1—4, 11, 12; iv. 1—3. Is. xxx. 18—33; 
xHx. 22—26 ; Ixvi. 10—22. 

V. COKBESPONDENCE OF IsSUE. 

" 1. Effusi(m of the Holy Spirit— 3 oe\ il 28, 29. Ezek. xxxvi. 25— 
27 ; xxxix. 29. Zech. xii. 10—14. Is. lix. 21. 

'* 2. Spread of the hnowledge of the Lord — Zof^. xiv. 9> 16. Is. Hi. 
7—10; Hx. 16—19; Ixvi. 19, 23. 

'* 3. Millennial state of the earthy and perpetuity of blessings — Joel ii. 
18, 19, 21—27; iii. 17—21. Ezek. xxxiv. 26—31; xxxvi. 8—15, 
28—36; xxxvii. 21—28; xxxix. 25—29. Zeph. iii. 14—20. Zech. 
xiv. 11. Is. xxv. 6—8; xxx. 19—26; xxxv. 1— 10; Ixv. 17—25; 
Ixvi. 22, 23. 

"4. Presence of the Lord— Joel iii. 16, 17, 21. Zech. ii. 10, 11; 
xii. 10; xiv. 4, 9, 16. Ezek. xxxiv. 24; xxxvii. 24, 25, 27, 2a Is. 
xxiv. 23 ; Ixvi. 23. Micah iv. 7. Zeph. iii. 14, 15." Pp. 54—59. 
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MarCs Right to Gods Word, Translated from the Prize Essay of M. 
Boucher. With a Recommendatory Preface. By the Hon. and 
Rev, H. Montague Villiers, M. A,, Rector of St George's, Blooms- 
bury. London : John Farquhar Shaw. 

The religionists who have denied to man the privilege of reading the 
Bible, are not those who are ignorant of its existence, or who deny its 
truth and authority. No. It is those who say, " This is the book of 
God; but take heed you do not read it!" — as though they should say, 
This is the air without which you cannot live, but take care not to 
breathe it ! or. This is daylight, without which you cannot see, but be- 
ware you don't open your eyes in it ! 

Man, the responsible being, has an inward monitor, warning him that 
he owes obedience to some invisible power. If he owes obedience, he 
is in justice entitled to know the character and rules of Him to whom he 
owes it. " But the Deity has revealed himself to us in His Word. Who 
can deny, then, that the most simple and direct way of knowing God, is 
by reading the Word he has revealed? Therefore the right to know God, 
implies the right to read His Word." P. 60. So argues M. Boucher. 
His essay is lively, logical, and sound in doctrine, with here and there a 
touch or flourish, which exhibits its Gallican origin. The chapter which 
has most interested us is the eighth — <' Multitude of sects attributed to 
the Bible in respect of Orthodox Communions." He alleges that as '< the 
works of God exhibit a unity of essence in diversity of form," so the 
effect produced by the free study of revelation, partakes of this charac- 
ter. <*The divers forms of Christianity have a certain Divine relation- 
ship, and the pretended anarchy of sects is the law of variety organised 
in religion." P. 89. He shows, as has been many times done, the va- 
riety of theological opinion, as well as of devotional rules and moral prac- 
tices, in the one Church which claims complete unity; and adds, — "In 
fact, the world is full of Catholics," (query, Romanists?) "who conceal, 
under an apparent unity, the rejection of certain doctrines, the modifica- 
tion of opinions, doubts and difficulties. True, there are many who 
seem to confine themselves to religious actions, without wishing to think 
at all on religious questions; and there are others who wish to think 
thereon, but dare not, and who impose on themselves the duty of stick- 
ing close to their catechism." P. 92. He concludes by stating that 
" the declarations of Scripture in favour of individual freedom are quite 
as strong as those in favour of union ; for free union is the only one the 
inspired writers desiderate" (aim at?). Thus says St Paul, * One man 
esteemeth one day above another ; another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. Why dost thou 
judge thy brother, or why dost thou set at noughf thy brother?' No- 
thing like strict uniformity is insisted on here. There would be no such 
choice permitted by the Apostle if he had supposed that all were bound 
to think alike. In this respect the apostolic character does not belong to 
Churches that impose uniformity, so much as those Churches that agree 
to differ." P. 97. 

Sectarian prejudices and party interests are exhibited lus the two lead- 
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ing motives of opposition to readiDg the Bible. On this we must not 
enlarge, but conclude by two sentences from our author. An African 
Prince's reflection is worth repeating : — * When I saw that all the men 
who love the Bible are good, and that all the wicked dislike it, I said to 
myself, " This is the book of God. " Admirable remark ; which shows 
that God has not ceased to reveal these things to babes." P. 121. <<We 
must recollect how the Divine Word Incarnate, even Christ Jesus, was 
received among men, in order to explain their treatment of the written 
Word." P. 68. 

The Stellar Universe^ Views of its Arrangements, Motions, and Evolu- 
tions. By J. P. NiCHOL, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. J. Johnstone. 1848. 

The mere exterior and typography of this volume would be enough to 
attract us. All its parts, within and without, are presented to us in so 
tasteful and elegant a fashion. Nothing can be more beautiful. Nor are 
its contents less inviting. Very much more so. They contain amazing 
revelations of the heavens above us, — revelations fitted to overawe as 
well as to delight. We should have no objections to a simpler style in 
some parts ; but we relish the book so thoroughly, that we have no wish 
to criticise, far less to censure. 

Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the System of the World, 
By J. P. NiCHOL, LL.D. J. Johnstone. 1848. 

The amazing discoveries which modern science has made in regard to 
the starry heavens, are here laid before the general reader. The amount 
of information as to the size, position, grouping, distance, &c. of these 
remote orbs, which has been obtained, is certainly astonishing, — almost 
incredible. Yet here we have it set down, — the result of patient obser- 
vation and close deduction, with far less of conjecture than a general 
reader can conceive. Professor Nichol's volume is full of wonder and 
interest, — a volume which will bear studying ; nay, which requires it, in 
many places, from the nature of the subject. It is written with vigour 
and eloquence. Its illustrations are beautiful, and its appearance most 
prepossessing. 

The Planet Neptune ; an Exposition and History. By 3. P. Nichol, 
LL.D. J. Johnstone. 1848. 

Though we are not yet reconciled to the absurdity, not to say the 
profanity, of allowing Satan to give his own names to the stars, that he 
should do so in Pagan days was only to be expected, but that he should 
still be allowed to name each new planet as it is discovered, is a disho- 
nour done to the Creator of heaven and earth. But for this, of course, 
Dr Nichol is not responsible, so we pass on to say that we have read this 
" Exposition and History" with much satisfaction. It is clearly and ably 
written. It is the work of a man of science, yet at the same time, for 
•the most part, intelligible to all readers, who have a knowledge of the 
very commonest elements of astronomy. 
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Sketches of Scottish Church History, By the Rev. T. M<]!ftiB. 2 voLs. 

Edinburgh : J. Johnstone. 1847< 

This admirable work is too well known and too generally appreciated 
to require any additional commendation of ours. We rejoice to see it 
republished in this cheap form. It is pre-eminently a book for Scotland, 
yet it is one which England should read, and from which she might 
learn much. 

A Treatise on the Ministry of the Word, By the Rev. S. F. Subtees. 

London: Hatchard and Son. 1847. 

Not a large work, but a very sound and useful one. Much needed in 
the Church to which the author belongs. 

Tytler*s History of Scotland Examined: a Review. Edin. : W. P. Ken- 
nedy, 1848. 

Poor Patrick Fraser Tytler! Detected in the attempt to malign his na- 
tive land, to blacken its noblest sons, and to bepraise its worthless trai- 
tors ! And afler all, but a lame attempt, displaying neither research, nor 
learning, nor ability. A review like the present must be sorely annoy- 
ing. Its exposures are such that no one can henceforth read Mr Tytler's 
book as a historical work. Its character in that aspect is thoroughly 
and irretrievably damaged. Our only regret is, that the reviewer had 
not greatly extended his remarks. He has only given a few specimens 
of Mr Tytler, and though these are amply sufficient to show the worth- 
lessness of the work, yet he would have done still greater service to the 
cause of truth and history had he not stinted himself. But, even as it 
stands, his review is a very masterly one, demolishing most effectually 
Mr Ty tier's claim to the character of a historian, and of his work to the 
name of a history. 

• On Dreams in their Mental and Moral Aspects, Sfc; in Two Essays, 
By John Sheppard. London : Jackson and Walford, 1847. 

This is not a large work, but it is one full of interesting facts and ex- 
cellent deductions from them. Its tone is Christian and elevated. 

The Benefit of Chris fs Death; or, the Gloriotts Riches of Gods Free 
GrracCy S^,y originally toritten in Italian by Aonio Paleario, and 
now reprifUedfrom an ancient English JVanslaiion; vnth an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. J. Ayre. London Tract Society. 

Antonio dalla Paglia, or Aonio Paleario, was born about 1500. 
Learned and philosophic; a student of the Scriptures, and of the divines 
of Germany, he incurred the suspicion of the authorities of that day. 
Thi$ was increased by his publishing in 1543 the above treatise, of 
which 40,000 were sold in the course of six years. Some time after he 
suffered the penalty of his boldness, first by a three years' imprisonment, 
and then by martyrdom in 1570. The history of this interesting indi- 
vidual, as well as its own merits, will recommend the treatise to the 
Christian public. 
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Thoughts an the AUracHve Light of the Wise Virgins. By the Rev. 
James Hai^dane Stewakt. liondon: J. Nisbet and Co. 1847. 

An excellent little tract upon a solemn subject, which much concerns 
the church of Christ in these days of darkness and evil. 

CoUini Series of Valtuible and Popular Works^ viz. 

Scenes from the Bible. By the Rev. J. A. Wtxib, A.M. 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. By G. B. 
Cbebvbr, D.D. 

The Philosophy of Religion* By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

These are three well-known works, each of them most valuable. We 
would have stayed to characterize them separately and at length, but they 
have been for some time before the public, so that there is the less need 
for our dwelling upon them. If cheapness and excellence can give cur- 
rency and circulation to books, this series of Mr Collins' ought to extend 
itself wide and far. 

General History of the Christian Religion and Church; from the Ger- 
man of Dh Augustus Nbandbr. Translated from the Second and 
improved Edition, by Josbph Torrt, Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Vol. I. Boston: 
Crocker and Brewster. 1847* 

Here is an immense octavo volume, of 740 pages closely printed, 
overflowing with matter which could only be the nruit of vast and labo- 
rious research. How is it possible that we can do ought like justice 
to it in a review ? We shrink from the task. It is, however, a task 
the less needful, because the work is already widely known, and its 
merits understood. It ranks very high among works of the class, and its 
value has been in some measure appreciated both in America, where this 
translation has been made, and in our own country. The intrinsic worth 
of the volume will recommend it to every student, and even more gene- 
ral readers will find it a book worthy of a place on their shelves. It is 
no slight recommendation of the present translation, that it has been 
made from the second and greatly improved edition of the author. 

The Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, particularly at CambusUmg; 
completed from Original Manuscripts, Sfc, By the Rev. D. M^Far- 
LAN, D.D. Edinburgh: J.Johnstone. 

We know not but that we might with all safety and without invidious- 
ness, say that this is the most thoroughly useful, practical, and needful 
volume that has been issued by the Free Church Committee. We are 
much indebted to Dr Macfarlan for his labours, and trust that he may 
reap much spiritual fruit, in the success of this most valuable and inter- 
esting work. Some of his introductory statements and extracts are most 
striking, such as that from Increase Mather regarding New England — 
*^ during the last age scarcely a sermon was preached without some being 
apparently converted, and sometimes hundreds were converted by one 
sermon.* Oh! for such days again! 
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I7ie Christian Treasury. J. Johnstone. 

We are glad to learn that this excellent periodical is to be continued. 
We should be sorry were it otherwise. It has been a wide-spread bless- 
ing already, and promises to be so in time to come. We need not repeat 
our former commendations of it. 

ITie Last Vials : hmig a Series of Essays^ Sfc.^ published in 1 846. 

Seeleys. 

We do not notice this work because we wholly accord with it, but be- 
cause it contains much that is striking in its notices of passing events, as 
the following extract will show :— 

^< We have in the 4th Number considered the movement of the nations 
as already begun, especially iu Germany; and we have observed the re- 
markable fact, that these movements are almost entirely evil. It is the 
cnstom, in the public papers, to speak of the German Schism as if it were 
a Reformation, whereas it is, in truth, a dangerous Revolution — while a 
few (under Czerski) have become Protestant, the remainder, throughout 
Germany and Switzerland, have thrown off the restraint of church go- 
vernment, to become Levellers, Deists, and even Atheists. Thus, so far 
as religious movement is concerned, this boasted Reformation is nothing 
betterHhan the fulfilment of the Sixth Vial — the three Unclean Spirits 
gathering the nations to the battle of that great day ; and it is evidently 
and rapidly hastening on to the commencement of the Seventh and Last 
Vial, since the breaking up of every national church is nothing less than 
the first symptom of the Great Earthquake. 

<< For the present we are to consider the movement of the nations, in 
reference to war and political convulsions ; still founding our conclu- 
sions upon the acknowledged facts of the present day. 

" And wherever we turn our eyes throughout the world, we shall find 
that the nations of the earth are preparing for some desperate and deci- 
sive contest. Let us begin with Italy, that land of guilt and genius, 
the most celebrated in the memorials of history, the most guilty in the 
sight of God. The seat of Antichrist is Italy, and his capital is Rome, 
the city of seven hills, the < Great City,' which so long reigned over the 
kings of the earth. In what state do we now find them ? The whole 
estates of the church, from Rome to Bologna, are undermined by treason 
and revolution : every month brings forth a new conspiracy, — frequent 
efforts are made to overthrow the dominion of Pope Gregory the 16th. 
The dungeons of Rome are crowded, it is said, with seven thousand state 
prisoners ; many are tortured or put to death, and the Papal army has 
been increased by foreign levies. And yet with all these efforts, the 
conspiracy is not crushed, it is only /ml off for a time, and it is merely 
through the constant presence of an Austrian army on the frontiers, that 
Pope Gregory now sits upon his throne, 

« We see, therefore, how completely and literally the FifVi Vial has 
been accomplishing its work. < The fifth Angel poured out his Vial upon 
the ihroTie of the beast," (Rev. xvi. 10), and now, as well as for some 
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yean pact, that throoe of Anticfarist has been gradually giving way. It 
is, at present, only sustained by the power of Austria ; but whenever 
Austria is engaged in war, when she is obliged to withdraw her troops 
from Italy, that moment the conspiracy will break out afresh in the domi- 
nions of the Pope, and the great city will begin to be divided, even in 
the most literal form. This division of the great city is one of the prin- 
cipal effects of the Last Vial, and we see bow rapidly it is approadiing 
in Rome itself at this day. (Rev. xvL 19)- 

** But this division of the Great City, or the AntichristiaD Church, is 
not to be confined to Rome or Italy, but to extend at least to the West- 
em Empire of the ancient Romans. Thus it is to affisct Austria as 
well as Italy ; and the Austrian government is held together by constant 
and painful precaution, by a numerous army, a suspicious and oppressive 
police, and by the vigour and activity of the Prime Minister, Prince 
Mettemich. When Mettemich (now 80 years of age) shall die, Austria 
can find no other to fill up his place with the same ability. When war 
with France or Russia threatens, the Austrian population, no longer re- 
strained by the firmness of Prince Mettemich, and goaded on by a vile 
and tyrannical police, are more likely to make common cause with the 
Italian conspirators, than to shed their blood for the support of a despotic 
government ; and thus even Austria, the most peacdul of all the old 
Governments of Europe, is liable to be broken up. This is no idle con- 
jecture, — this is no invention ; for the Austrian dominions in Italy have 
been for 20 years threatened by the deep and desperate conspiracy of the 
Carbonari, who have hitherto been kept down only by the presence of an 
Austrian army, while Austrian Poland is at this very day the seat of an- 
other and widely spread conspiracy, which extends throughout all the 
Polish provinces. 

^* Thus even Austria, peaceable as she is, can by no means be regard- 
ed as secure, but is liable to be shaken by the Great Earthquake, almost 
as violently as Italy. Switzerland we have already noticed ; her con- 
dition is far worse than that of Austria, for the Jesuits on the one hand, 
and the Atheists and Liberals on the other, have nearly thrown off the 
mask, and have even now commenced a struggle which must quickly 
break up the State, and which has caused blood to be shed in more than 
one engagement, above a year since. 

<< Here again we have to repeat the same remark, < that nothing is want- 
ing but Opportunity to create a general explosion in all these countries. 
They remain quiet for the present, not because they are really at peace, 
but because they dare not rise until the military forces of government 
are otherwise employed, or removed to some distant spot : in a word, 
they all remain comparatively silent, until France and Russia, contend- 
ing for dominion m the East, shall give the signal for a general war. 
And the same remark has been already made as to the Atheists, the New 
Catholics, and the Friends of Light, in Germany.' Whether persecuting 
others, or persecuted themselves, they want nothing but the opportunity 
of a general war, to give effect to the angry passions which at this mo- 
ment are labouring in their breast. 

" Let us now turn to Poland, as she is situated at the present day. The 
very last accounts in the public papers have announced to us, that a for- 
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midable conspiracy has been discovered throughout Poland, and that 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, have each been compelled to march their 
forces to the principal cities of their Polish dominions-s-to Posen, Cra- 
cow, and Warsaw; that an insurrection is threatened by the people, 
headed by their nobility, and that nothing but military power can pre- 
vent it from instantly breaking forth. It is also said that the conspira- 
tors in Poland are in secret communication with the rebels in Italy, 
which (if true) will extend the line of insurrection from kingdom to king* 
dom until it reaches the gates of Rome. But in any case, this immense 
conspiracy in Poland must evidently bring confusion aiid embarrassment 
to the governments of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and thus {at the first 
opportunity) must expose each of these countries to an additional share 
in the terrors of the Great Earthquake of the Seventh Vial. 

'^ And what shall be said of our own country ? is England to escape 
that earthquake ? It would be worse than blindness to imagine it ! Ame- 
rica is ready and determined to rush into war at the very first favourable 
moment ; this is evidently in preparation, though for a time it may be 
put off, because the opportunity has not yet arrived. Ireland has already 
spoken out, and has openly avowed her intention to distress and embar- 
rass England, whenever we shall be engaged in any foreign war ; then 
will be the time when repeal will be called for by the Irish Catholics, in 
a voice that can no longer be misunderstood ; and then if repeal be not 
granted, civil war, perhaps massacre, must ensue. And it is openly de* 
dared by a certain Irish party, that England's difficulties shall be Ire- 
land's opportunity. While in this country itself, the Throne and the 
House of Lords being already without power, the whole force and go- 
vernment of the kingdom is given over to the hands of a godless and 
pro&ne faction, who have endowed idolatry at Maynooth, and have re- 
ceived, literally with ' roars of laughter,' every expression or proposition 
in which the ghry of God was named. And what must be the end of 
this ? how shall we escape thejtidgment of God ? 

« We see then the whole of Europe undermined, and only wanting 
the first spark of opportunity to explode : and that very opportunity is 
even now preparing in the East. Amidst the broken columns and the 
ashes of the Turkish Empire, will be found that spark which is to set 
Europe in a blaze, and then the Last Vial has begun. 

<* The dark clouds of future evil are already collecting upon the dread 
horizon of the world's calamities, and yet the world looks on, and boasts 
of universal peace I France, encouraged and led on by one of her Royal 
Princes, has shown a desperate determination, not only to humble, but 
to invade England ; while both France and Russia are at this moment 
extending their influence throughout the whole of Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine, each of them firmly bent upon gaining possession of those 
countries, whenever opportunity is given. And no sooner shall France 
or Russia gain possession of the East, or even attempt to seize upon it, 
than it will be the signal for England, and for Europe, to take up arms ; 
such a step cannot be avoided. And then war must follow, and what a 
war I Revolution, rebellion, blasphemy, and atheism, already foaming to 
get loose, will then break forth upon the world, and add the dark and 
hideous evils of infernal passions to the ordinary miseries of war. The 
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next battle will be fought not only by man with man^ but by man with 
Godf and thus the great day of Almighty God will draw on with double 
gloom, and with every variety of destruction and of crime. Such are 
the present movements of the nations ; and yet the sneering world looks 
forward, and says, < We shall have peace 1' But if any shall be warned 
by these pages, they will abhor the false security of the present age, and 
will exclaim, < may we be counted worthy to escape those things which 
are coming on the earth, and to stand before the Son of Man T " 

Personal Effort for the Salvation of Men; a Manimlfor Christians, By 
Andrew Reed, D.D. Fifth Edition. London: Ward & Co. Pater- 
noster-row, 1847. 

A rousing little work for Christians, much needed in the present day 
We give an extract. 

** Let it be observed, that the duty contemplated proposes to convert 
men to Christ. We are to seek nothing less than their conversion. 
There is much mistake here ; and much zeal is vainly expended, which, 
under better guidance, might lead to the most happy results. Many 
who labour for the good of others, especially amongst the young, seek 
far too little. They would induce them to.read, to pray, to abstain from 
evil, and to observe the ordinary means of grace, and they are more or 
less satisfied, if for the present they succeed to this amount. There is a 
world of error in this; and it ends in the fatal delusion of multitudes. 
To avoid this course, establish two points firmly in your mind. First, 
that nothing is done for a sinner till he is converted, I have known 
many a parent, truly anxious for the welfai*e of a beloved child, remark, 
* My son, I cannot say, is converted ; but he is, I trust, in a hopeful 
state.' This is an unsound and dangerous distinction. An unconverted 
state cannot be a hopeful state. He who is unconverted is at enmity 
with God, is in a state of sin, and is a child of wrath even as others; and 
this is his unmitigated condition whatever fair appearances may be as- 
sumed, up to the moment of his conversion. 

'* Second, Remember carefully, that conversion is not progressive. Great 
error prevails on this particular: and it is mostly the source of the error 
we have just noticed. Means may be used in reference to conversion; 
and the use of them, as well as their influence on the mind, may be 
spread over a progressive period, but conversion itself is not progres- 
sive, it is instantaneous. It consists essentially of that one act in which 
the will is determined for God ; and it necessarily occurs at some instant 
of the sinner's life. The prodigal of the Gospel must have been the 
subject of much reflection and conflict; but he was only converted 
at the instant in which he resolved that he would arise and go to his 
father. This would seem so clear as not to admit of various opinion. 

*^ Yet different opinion has obtained in the church; and to this day it is 
exercising a paralysing and deadly influence. It is thought not only that 
means have a progressive character, but that conversion itself is progres- 
sive; that if instantaneous conversions are possible, they are not desira- 
ble ; and that conversions are sound in proportion as they are slow in their 
development. Can anything be more absurd, more mischievous? If con- 
version must be a work of time, then it would be folly of you to expect it 
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now ; if it must be spread over months and years, then the sinner may 
postpone his conversion and satisfy himself that his present state is the 
best possible to him now. And all this time he is hardening his heart by 
cherishing at once his hope and his enmity! 

*< Be not partaker of other men's sins. While you give to means their 
place and honqur, let no sinner, through you, be deceived by them. 
Claim nothing less of him than to repent of his sin, to turn to God, and 
to submit to the righteousness of Christ. Let him know that this is es- 
sentially comprehended in one act of the mind, that it occurs at once; 
that it ought to occur now, — instantly; and that up to the moment in 
which it is refused, he is unpardoned and in the bonds of iniquity. 

<< Permit me to connect another caution with the subject of conversion. 
Do not seek for more than this. One regrets that such a remark should 
be needful. The consideration of the sinner's enmity and peril, and of 
his instant reconciliation to God, should have an absorbing power on the 
mind. But there are few, alas! so christian as not to be sectarian. They 
would have the sinner, indeed, converted to God, but they would also 
convert him to themselves. It is not enough that he should become a 
new creature, he must also become Independent or Baptist, Methodist or 
Episcopalian. It is not enough that, renouncing vain idols, he should 
worship God who is a Spirit, ' in spirit and in truth,' he must bow at 
their altar, use their forms, and strengtlien their party. 

''Mark such a course only to condemn it. At such a crisis of the sinner's 
life, to mix any secondary considerations with the momentous subject of 
his salvation, would distract his attention, would lead him to suspect your 
motives, and would certainly show that you had but a feeble impression 
of his awful estate. Oh I be content if by Divine grace he shall be brought 
to Christ, though he be brought not to your sanctuary ; be content that 
he is added to the number of the redeemed, though he swell not the 
number of your particular fold. Mar not your efforts at such a time by 
any secondary subject. It is vital that he should be saved — that he 
should be a Christian. You may safely leave him afterwards, with the 
New Testament in his hand, to decide on lesser points ; and if your 
opinions on them are scriptural, they are the more likely to be adopted. 
Pp. 9-15. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

We extnet the foUowing paper from the Eoelesiastical and Miauonaiy Reeord of 
the Presbyterian Chnrdi of Ctnada i^Hmo may the CSktmh Gaurtg FromoU ths Be- 
vio^l^ihe Ckwcht 

** It may be that the meetiiig of the Conuoiseioa of Synod, which is to be held on 
the 2d February, will have doeed before these lines can be in the hands of the mem- 
bers ; bat we ehall be happy if any of the remarks which we are now to offer ^prove 
themselTes to onr brethren in the Ministry and Eldership, and be allowed in any 
measure to influence them when they are met in Presbyteries and Sessions. 

^ It will be seen from the printed Biinutes of the Synod, that the firsl artide of 
the deferred bnsiness of the Synod which the Commisnon is called to take np, is 
' An orerture for promoting the Beyival of Religion thronghoat the Ghoreb.' 

** We will not now complain that the Synod did not themselves enter on the con- 
sideration of this matter, but deferred it to the Gommisfflon. This, however, we will 
say, that it has an importance which no other subject can have, and that it ought to 
have the very first place in the prayerful deliberations of all our Chnrch Courts. 
Thees is soeh a thing as overgrowth in the young, when they are approaching the 
adult state ; in such a condition, the vital energy of the body has not kept pace with 
the physieal devdopment, and all is feebleness in the fzame^ and the tendency is con- 
sumption. Now, diere may be such a condition in an ecdesiastieal body; and were 
it BO that the members of any such body were at all exclusively seeking for its ez- 
tensio^ in ft community, irrespective of inward and spiritual life, we have no doubt 
that a state of morbid overgrowth would soon be realized. 

^ There is not, peihaps, much danger of this condition in onr branch of the Pres- 
byterian Chnrch in this Province. We cannot say that any very great seal is 
evinced either for extending the Church, throu|[^ the raising up of ministers, or the 
forming a union with another brandh of the Presbyterian Church, with whom we 
have opened n^ociations. Our fear is, that in respect to both of these operations 
we are too lukewarm. Yet a danger certainly there is, of our being too little con- 
cerned for the revival of the Church, — ^that is, for its being animated and actuated 
throughout by the spirit of its laving Head. Important, we say, is the College; 
important is a union with other sound Presbyterians; but important above aU these 
is the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in and among all onr oongregationsi, and 
all their rulerBi 

** The bnsiness that is to occupy the attention of the Commission suggests this 
question : — What can our Church Courts do towards promoting and Hiffnaing a 
healthy state of religion throughout the Church I 

^ We would offer a few remarks in answer to this question. And, firsty we say 
that the rulers of the Church can meet, for the express purpose of inquiring into the 
state of religion in the congregations over which they predde. 

** This is a definite and practicable object, and at the same time a most important 
one. For the spiritual nudady, like the bodily one, must be ascertained before the 
remedy can be applied; and combined counsel in such an inquiry is peculiarly im- 
portant. 

^ It is rare that any one individual can take comprehensive views, when the sub- 
ject is so complicated as the inquiry into the state of religion in a community. Every 
individual is forming his observations from some station of his own, and so the re- 
sult of many observations is more likely to present the actual truth of the case. 

^ Second^, The rulers of the Church can meet for prayer, and can mix prayer 
with their ddiberations. 

** And is not this itself a great object! for ministers and elders to recognise and 
admit before each other that counsel is vain, and preaching vain, and disdpline vain, 
for building up the church of the living God, without his own Spirit, and then to 
cast themselves on the fiuthfnlness and all-sufficiency of a covenant-keeping God. 
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'' Thirdly, The nilera of the Church in their conferences on the etate of religion 
among their people might stimulate and encourage each other in their labours an4 
discouragements, and gladden each other too^ when any favourable indications of the 
Lord's work should be reported. 

** How solemn it would be for the rulers of the Church, suppose within the bounds 
of a Presbytery, to meet even once a-year in special conference on the liord's work. 
Let us suppose that they have met, that the presence and guidance of the Lord 
has been specially invoked, that some of the promises of the word respecting his pre- 
sence with his servants in their work have been read, and that each in turn, on the 
call of the Moderator, states frankly what his observation has been of the progress 
of the Lord's work, in connection with his own instrumentality, during the year that 
has passed, then, though even one and another, and not a few were heard to com- 
plain that they had ' laboured in vain,' could their complaints be without some gra- 
cious results on the assembly in which they were uttered % We trow not. Consola- 
tion would be tendered to the dejected — and all would be stirred up to take a firmer 
grasp of the never-fiiiling promises of Jehovah, and to go forth again to their work 
with renewed vigour in the hope of those promises. 

'* Fourthly, The rulers of the Church, when met in the name of their great Mafr* 
ter, can devise measures for advancing his kingdom, as the exigencies of the times 
require. 

** Ecclesiastical councils have often been the means of perpetrating and. diffusing 
error — ^but in many cases these, like the council at Jerusalem, in the days of the 
Apostles, have been instrumental in promoting the advancement of true religion. 

** Take for example, in the history of the Church of Scotland, the general assembly 
at Glasgow in 1638, and the convocation at Edinburgh in 1842. By the former of 
these, Prelacy was overthrown, and the work of reformation carried forward to a 
point higher than any it had before reached: by the latter, the separation of the 
Church from the state was determined on, when the countenance of the connection 
involved a submission on the part of the latter. Yes, the Free Qiurch of Scotland, 
with all its high capacities for evangelistic labour at home and abroad, was evolved 
from the convocation at Edinburgh. Or, speaking properly, we may say that the 
Spirit of Christ was with his servants when they met to seek him by prayer and 
mutual counsel, and led them to the high resolve to sacrifice all the emoluments and 
advantages they had enjoyed in their connection with the state, in order to the free- 
dom of the Church, and the maintenance of Christ's supremacy in it. 

^ And should not our Church courts ever seek the presence, and countenance, and 
blessmg of the great King? Alas I what guilt is contracted when, through levity on 
the part of the members, in forgetfulness of him, or their indulgence of sinful tem- 
pers, his ptcsence is not realized, even while they formally meet and deliberate in 
his namel 

'^ Would it not be alike competent and proper for our Commission, as a repre- 
sentative of the Synod, to recommend to all the congregations of the Church the 
observance of a day for humiliation, and prayer, and intercession- — {<x humiliation, 
especially, on account of our short-comings as a Church ; — and for prayer and inter- 
cession for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on our congregations, our college, the 
Church generally, and all the earth ? 

" And supposing even that no scheme for ^e action of Presbyteries in promoting 
the revival of religion within their bounds were devised, might it not be well for the 
Commission to recommend Presbyteries to hold special meetings, from time to time, 
with congregations, with a view to stir up the offi.ce-bearers and the people to press 
after the attainment of the measure of grace and privUege which they may severally 
readi. 

** We believe that when, some two yeani ago, a visitation by the appoiatoaent of 
the Synod was made to all our congregations, some measure of refreshment was the 
result of it to the office-bearers and people. And we have no doubt that visitations 
by Presbyteries, or deputations of Presbyteries, might be so conducted as to produce 
results even still more profitable. 

« In offering these suggestions, we have no fear that our brethren in the ministry 
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wiH reoeire them in any nngracions spirit We have said that we haye been moved 
to make them in view of the approaching meeting of the Commission of S jnod, and 
of the business that has been referred to it. 

** Bat we woold also state, though it be but to reiterate sentiments already ex- 
pressed, that for our Church to maintain its position, and to extoid itself in the 
famd, and be a tme ^tness for Christ, it must possess and manifest religion in a 
revired form — ^religion of the yery type and impress of the Scriptures. A dead reli> 
gion, like the old moderatism of Scotland, may be kept up by the aid of endowments; 
— ^to spread extensively it has no power, imless it borrow a temporary life from 
some malignant error, such as the Puaeyiam of the English Church. 

*^ Hence one view of our duty to seek a true reviraL 

** Again, we are in a land where the enemies of Christ may yery soon acquirs 
great power, unless the f public mind be won over to the Sayiour; and we are ad* 
yancing onward to times in which Satan, antidpatiog his being soon shot up in the 
dark abyss, shall have * great wrath.' Well, then, does it b^me us, and all the 
Churches of Christ, to be preparing for the trials and the contests that are before us. 
The call to churches, as wdl as indiyidual christians, is, * Waldi and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.' 

^ One other consideration may be added, to enforce the duty of church rvlers to 
seek the reyiyal of the Church. That at this yery thne christians, in yarious see- 
tions of the Church, are confessing or bewailing the withdrawment of the Holy Spirifs 
influence from the Church. And, if it be indeed so, that the Lord has a controversy 
with his people, then the watchman, who should be the first to sound an alarm on 
account of an approaching foe, should be no less prompt to warn the citizens of Zion, 
when their Lord and King is offended with them, and * shew them their transgres- 
sion and their sin,* and call them to repentance, that he may not in judgment hide 
himself from them. Let us hear in God's own words the character and the duty of 
true ministers: * I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor night. Ye that make mention of Ihe Lord keep not 
silence, and give him no rest till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth."* 

^ CoNTiNBNT OF EuROPE. — The Italian States. — The Coounittee of the Religious 
Tract Society have long since published a few tracts and books in the Italian lan- 
guage, but hitherto they have been unable to secure a circulation of them, except 
to a very limited extent. In conjunction with our esteemed friends at Geneva, 
they have prepared in Italian the three volumes of the Rev. Merle D'Aubign^'s 
' History of the Reformation,' — ^a work likely to excite much attention to the great 
Protestant truths of the Scriptures. 

'< Although little can be done for Italy, yet the light appears to dawn on that oountry. 
A few devoted Christians are feeling a lively anxiety for the spiritual benellt of 
the people. The Committee have had several interviews with the Rev. Dr AchiDi, 
on the best means of diffusing Divine truth in that country. In 1841, he was con* 
nected with the college of Minerva, at Rome, and had the near prospect of a cardi- 
nal's hat, had he continued in the Roman Catholic Church. He \b now Professor of 
Divinity in St Julian's College, Malta — an institution founded for the more perfect 
theological discipline of the priests seceding from the Romish, and wishing to conti- 
nue their ministry in the Reformed Chorch. This learned ecclesiastic, who was con- 
verted to Protestant views by the simple study of the Scriptures, has under his tui- 
tion fifty ex-priests of Rome, has translated Dr Merle D'Aubign^s * History of the 
Reformation' into the Italian vernacular, and is conducting a religious journal, pub- 
lished at Malta, called VlikdieatOTt. He thus explains his plans of operations for 
the conversion of Italy : — 

'^ ' I am an Italian — a Roman — and there where I have taught error, there must I 
carry the truth. The truth of the gospel cannot be preadted at Rome, nor spoken^ nor 
toriUen; and, therefore, have I left my country for a free land, where I may speak 
and write the truth, none making me afraid. 

*^ * Malta is the spot I have chosen for the evangelization of Italy. Its position and 
constant intercourse with other lands, renders it a great point for operation& From 
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thenoe we can introduce into Italy Bibles, tracts, and aJl that we need. Italians ar- 
rive in Malta every day. The island itselfi is Italian, in language, manners, and 
above all, in religion. It is, therefore, in every respect a good station for our mis- 
sion, but from thence the work must be carried round the Mediterranean, wherever 
the Italian language is spoken, and intercourse with Italy exists. The island of 
Corsica is in the same position as Malta, as far as ]anguage*and vicinity to Italy are 
concerned. In Switaserland, too, we have the cantons of the Grisons and of Tieino 
— ^where the Italian is spoken under free govemmenta All these are points of in- 
terest to our mission, and, with the help of Grod, we propose to occupy them alL 

*^ ' Thanks be to God, all Italy are not papists; no I nor all in Rome itself! I can 
assure you that there is a religious awakening in Italy, at the present moment, 
among all classes, beginning wiUi the clergy; they already see the falsdiiood of their 
system, and are seeking for some way to get out of it. These are the men that need 
help, and I say this from my own experience. It is no easy thing to give up country, 
family, friends, and every earthly endearing tie — to give up the very means of sub- 
sistence; yet thi$ u what th$ Bomiah priest nmst do who would abjure his errors, and 
follow the pure truths of Christianity; hia very first step must be to leave Jtafy, where 
the laws, more or less severe under the different governments, no longer permit him 
to live; and therefore it is that the Committee of the Malta Protestant College have 
resolved to provide an asylum for such priests, in St Julian's College at Malta. From 
that college the missionary agents of the Italian church will go forth; having first 
established itself in Malta, it will extend and surround Italy, and we look to God to 
enable us to carry it into the bosom of Italy itself. A series of publications are be- 
ing printed at Rome agunst the Indicatore, In the very first issue of these publica- 
tions they call us senseless fools, for seeking to draw Roman Catholics to the reformed 
religion of England, while, on every side, Anglican Protestants are renouncing the 
Reformation, and becoming Roman Catholics. It is well that you should tolerate 
Roman Catholics, even as you tolerate Jews and even idolatry. But mark the dif- 
ference; the Papists akme are they who seeh in return to injure you, Rome uiges them 
to it, nay, makes it a matter of obligation — of conscience, to do so. Rome is, there- 
fore, to you an enemy, who makes war within your very house; and while she claims 
aU privileges and all indulgences in your house, she ufiU not allow you any in her otm. 
She will not allow you within her walls, nor within any dominion where she rules^ 
even a church wherein to pray in the simple purity of your worship, while she comes 
and rears in your cities churches and altars, where, to your peril, acts of idolatry are 
committed, and the doctrines of Jesus Christ and his apostles are preached against. 
Our mission deals chiefly with the priests of Rome, because on them depends, humanly 
speaking, the conversion of the people of Italy. I began by writing to the Pope. 
Two letters of mine to the late, and one to the present Pope, have been printed. I 
tell the pretended head of the Catholic church, that we want in Italy a church of 
Jesus Christ, such as it was at the beginning — not the corrupted one of the middle 
ages, and such as we now have. I tell him that the Latin church exists no longer, 
for the Latin ceased to be a living language four centuries ago, and then the people 
were separated from their priests. The people are Italian — let the church too be 
Italian. / teli the Pope that it is his business to put himself at the head of a Bejbrma" 
tion, and if be will not, then it is our duty to do it for him; and if he opposes us, then 
we put him out of our communion. I tell him, that however much we may respect 
him as the temporal sovereign of our state, we cannot recognise him as the head of 
the church. The church can have no other head but Jesus Christ. AU this I have 
told the Pope in the name of my brethren who have renounced his doctrines. On 
hearing these- things he gave a sigh, as though he pitied my blindness, and then 
made several attempts, through different persons, to induce me to return to his Latin 
church. My brethren, / am full of hope for the conversion of Italy, but I cannot say I 
have much hope for the Pope.' 

*' The Committee will have sincere pleasure in doing all in their power, in co-ope- 
ration with Dr Achilli and other friends, in publishing and distributing suitable Scrip- 
tural works, for the benefit of long-beuighted Italy." 

" Finland. — < The aixhbishop of Finland informs us,' says a correspondent of the 
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Chiwtkn Gmudum, * tluU about 700,000 tnudm m tlM Swedish and PmiiiBh lan- 
guages have been distriboted in Finland during die last Ibrtj yeais. That €rod has 
deified to bless the good seed which has been thos scattered abroad over this vast 
but poor ooontry, tfam is ewetj reason to beUerre, as I eonld show by fiKts, if it were 
neoesmy." 

^ ParU-^A letter from llE.de Pressenstf states that tt is the mftention of the 
Paris Tract Society to pat into cireolation 15,000 ef^nes of the < Ahnanack des Bons 
Gonsrils/ for 1848. He adds: 

** In addition to tins, we haye taken m e asure s to mnltiply the pnblication of new 
tracts doring the current year, and to issae some which will enlighten the workmen 
on the danger of the Socialist doctrines, or rather on the danger of tint eommnnism, 
whiefa is being so bosily spread amongst onr population. 

*^ But the extent to which we carry on our winrk causes some financial embarrass- 
ment, which is beginning t0 make us uneasy. We have, undoubtedly, the sympathy 
of all French Christians, and we are assured that their hdp wiU not fiul us; but as 
their contributions are for the most part made up of monthly or weekly collections, it 
is only at the end of the year that they are worth binng sent to us. Thus it is that 
during the most busy time we are in want of funds; and, what is still more deplor- 
able, we miss excellent opportunities of distributing a great number of our tracts. 

^ For example, at this moment, in order efficiently to help the work whieli the 
Evangdical societies are carrying on so admirably, especially amongst our Roman 
Catholic population, we ought to be able to giro to their colporteurs 500,000 tracts^ 
which 18 quite indiq)en8able for them; and with this opening before us, we do not 
dar^ undertake anything, as we are without money. We assure you that onr hearts 
are deeply troubled on this account. On all sides the evangelistB write, * Send us 
d, 8, 10,000 tracts; we can warrant their bong given to persons eager for instrac* 
tion: we assure yon that your Society has never had such good and certain opportU' 
nities for doing good.' And our answer to these pressing appeals is, we grieve to 
Say, * We have no money, and cannot comply with your desire.' 

^ Though we know the great expense which you are at, to maintain, on so large a 
scale, the work in which you are engaged in your country, we yet dare to come once 
more to beg your help, which has already and so often b^n serviceable to us; and 
with the liberty allowable to the servants of the same Master, we venture to say to 
you, * Help us in this great distribution of tracts which we have just mentioned; 
assist us to supply all the empty bags of onr colporteurs; enable us to fill the hands 
of those multitudes — hands which the Lord has opened, that we may put therein a 
tract, which, with his blessing, shall be the means of leading many into the way of 
salvation.' 

" While on this subject, allow us to mention to you a recent £ftct, which will plead 
our cause better than all our words. An evangelist colporteur was going through 
one of our provincial towns some time since. He perceived a lady standing at tiie 
door of a respectable house, and approached her with a tract and a Bible in his hand. 
A very interesting conversation ensued, but the lady, under the yoke of her confes- 
sor, eagerly repelled the invitation which was made to her, to consider for herself on 
which side the truth lay. She soon put an end to the conversation, by suddenly shut- 
ting the door. However, the colporteur, who was greatly interested in the lady, did 
not consider himself beaten. He opened one of his tracts, showing the engraving, 
and put it against one of the window-panes on the ground floor, and then retired. A 
few moments afterwards he saw the lady standing within, near the window, looking 
with curiosity at the tract. He remarked that she seemed very undecided, and evi- 
dently recognised the tract as the same one offered by him at Ihe door. Duxing this 
contest in her mind, our friend, who was out of sight, prayed earnestly that the Lord 
would conquer. His prayer was answered, for the window was opened, and a hand 
quickly removed the tract. Some days after, the colporteur again passed through 
the same street. He saw the lady, seated near the same window; she looked to- 
wards him, and immediately she arose quickly; but now it was not the window, but 
the door that she opened, and pressed him to enter. She then told him what good 
the tract had done her ; she asked for more expUnation^ bought a Bible, and now she 
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no longer goes to a confeeior; and all her desire is to serve Him in spirit and in 
truth who has revealed himself in the Bible. 

^ Here is one m<»e fact An evangelist was travelling in a diligence with five 
other persons. The conversation of these travellers was very worldly. Contrary to 
what was usual with him, the evangelist's faith failed, so that he shruik from giving 
a more serious tone to the conversation. It seemed to him that he had to do with 
auch trifling and light-minded people, that it would be useless trouble. In a word, 
he was in £at state of unbelief and cowardice into which many Christians falL How- 
ever, his oonsdenoe gave him no rest; it said to him unceasingly, * You must speak; 
you ought openly to confess your Master, your Saviour.' But his courage did not 
come. He then prayed to the Lord to do his work himself. For some time he had 
been holding in his hand a bundle of tracts^ which he did not dare to use. While he 
was praying and humbling himself, he went fast asleep. A long time after, he was 
awakened by a violent lurch of the coach, and what was his surprise to see all his 
companions reading his books. They then told him, that in his sleep he had let his 
tracts drop; that they had all busied themselves in picking them up; the engravings 
bad attracted iheir attention, they had read the first lines, and their interest being 
increased, they had passed some very pleasant moments in reading them through. 
One nuiy well imagine that, after this avowal, the conversation easily took a serious 
turn, and the evangelist was able £rankly to declare the gospel. The result was, that 
on leaving the coach, each one had obtained a copy of the Holy Scriptures, and they 
separated from him with the most kindly feelings." 

** Switzerland,'^ A. correspondent of one of our religious journals says: * 1 have 
already informed you in a former letter that the priests in Lucerne had been actively 
engaged in denouncing from the pulpit the Federal cause, and assuring their igno- 
rant and misguided hearers that they had nothing to fear, as the holy Virgin had de* 
clared that she would defend the city, and paralyse the exertions of its besiegers. 
This is strictly true; and the announcement was accepted to the letter by the people, 
to a much linger extent than you would believe possible in an enlightened age like 
the present. Yet the priests themselves, who were foremost in deceiving the people, 
were the first to admowledge their mistake themselves when the tune of proof ar- 
rived. The worthy cwr4 of the little village of Eliken, midway between Roth and 
Lucerne, on the Sunday previous to the siege, told his congregation not to be alarmed 
even if fhey should see the enemy advancing to their village, for that on their arriv-* 
ing there Heaven would pour down its wraUi upon them, and destroy them. . Singu- 
lar to relate, however, when three days afterwards the Federal troops were actually 
on their march through Eliken to take possession of Lucerne, the worthy cwri came 
out to meet them, bearing, not denunciations of Divine vengeance, but a propitiatory 
oblation in the shape of fiifty bottles of champagne, which were cheerfully accepted. 
I heard of one man who, in the fervour of his credulity, declared, in the presence of 
the gentleman who informed me, that he so fullv believed in the announcement of 
the Virgin's promised interposition, that if she should fail of her promise he would 
never believe in anything again. 

'< More— I have seen some curious little brass amulets, with the effigy of the Virgin 
on one side and the cross on the other, which were sold in great numbers to the 
people, as charms against all possible injuries in battle. Those sold at seven and ten 
batzen (about lOd. and 15d. of our money) were efficacious against musket and car- 
biae balls; those at twenty batsen (about half-a-crown) were proof against cannon- 
shot alsol The purchasers of these medals were also presented with a card, of which 
the following is a nerbatim transcript, capitals, italics, and all: — 

^ * O MABIJS 
^ ' CONCUB SANS PECHE, 
« < PRIBZ POUB NOUS QUI AVONS SBOOUBS A VOUS! 

" * Quiconquey portant une m^dalUe miraculeuse, recite avec pietd cette invocation, 
se trouve plac^ sous la protection sp^ciale de la M^re de Dieu; c'est une promesse 
de Marie elle-m^me.' 

** Which, being interpreted — ^if, indeed, I may be excused for pro£&ning the honest 
English tongue with such blasphemy — is, 
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** * Mary! — conoeWed without sin — pray for us, who have reooTtrse to yoa. Any 
one carrying a miraculous medal, who recites with piety the above inrocatioii, be- 
comes plac^ under the especial protection of the Mother of God. This is a piomise 
made by Mary herself.' 

^ The case of one victim of misplaced confidence (and I doubt not there were 
many similar) has been related to me on good authority. One of the landstunn was 
pursued, and challenged to surrender; he refused, took to flight, and was wounded 
successively by four shots, when he sank under his wounds. Upon being captured, 
he declared that, having a medal, had he thought it possible the bullets could have 
touched him, he would have surrendered at once. I understand he is since dead. 

*' Upon a like principle — or want of principle— the landsturm and soldiers were 
invited to bring their arms to the churches to be blessed, for which fees of five or 
ten francs were charged. Whole piles of arms received benediction in this manner, 
and were then declared to be sure of hitting." 

^ Hamburg, — A correspondent writes, — * I beg, in the name of our Committee, to 
return onr sincerest thanks for this additional expression of your kindness, just 
received. Our prayer is, that the Lord may employ these for winning over many 
souls to the careful perusing of the truths which tiiey are calculated to Ulustrate and 
enforce. 

« * Our colporteur, , is at present labouring among the Roman Catho- 

lics in Rhenish Prussia. In a letter just recMved, he says,' «... arrived 

in the great popish city of . I entered on my work with much anxiety, 

and with the more earnest prayer, because of the difficulties I had to encounter. 
But beyond my prayers, and beyond my best hopes, has the Lord sustained me till 
I am ashamed of the weakness of my faith. In addition to my own work, I found 
six new subscribers, all of whom have been for a long time anxious to obtain a sup- 
ply of suitable books for distribution among the Roman Catholics. To their great 
joy, I have been able to supply them with * Primitive Christianity,' * Testimony of 
the Fathers,' < The Mass,' * The Priest and the Bible,' < Andrew Dunn,' < The True 
Catholic,' etc., etc. Please send me immediatdy some thousands additional of these 
numbers, and others expressly for Roman Catholics. I go on towards ^ etc.' 

** ' Another, whose field of labour is in the midst of nominal Protestants^ who are 

chiefly infidels, writes : * On my way to I overtook a young man, who, on 

^receiving a tract, began to mock at Christianity. I pointed him to three or four 
cairns within sight, and asked, if he knew what tiiey were ! ' Oh yes,' he said, ' old 
altars.' ' Yes,' I replied, ' these were the altars — count how many of them ! — 
where our fathers burned their own children to blood-thirsty gods in the days of 
idolatry. It was Christianity put an end to these bloody offerings ; and an institu- 
tion which has effected for you and me so much outward good should not be so lightly 
mocked. I have been where the Gospel is not known, and have seen them burning 
their children. If you had seen it, you would not have mocked any more.' He was 

silent, and listened attentively to the rest of my conversation. Met with an old 

woman, who was complaining that she could find no ease for a troubled conscience. 
I pointed her to the Bible. ' Ah !' she said ; she had tried it, but it made matters 
worse. I told her not only to persevere on and on, but that she must read with 
prayer and faith ; she must read on, and pray on, till she can take hold of the words 
of Scripture as coming directly and immediately from Jesus himself to her. 

*' * The night is dark around us, and we wait for the dawning. We are sowing in 
hope, and it is through your kindness that we are enabled to do the litUe that is be- 
ing done. We look for a day of greater generosity among ourselves^ when we shall 
not be obliged to draw on the resources of your Society so frequently.' " — Ohristim 
Spectator, 
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Akt. l.-^Memdr of the Ufa ofElisuxhetk Fry^ edited hy two of her 
Daughiters. Vol. II. London l 1847* 

*^ May we never know that moment of time in which we are 
not anxious to live to the glory of God I'' was the prayer of Row- 
land Hill all his life long; and in the spirit of this seraphic desire 
he spent and was spent, until he entered into rest. On her 
death-bed, Jerusha Edwards, Jonathan's second daughter, testi- 
fied^'^ that she had not seen one minute for several years, where- 
in she desired to live one minute longer, for the sake of any other 
good, but living to God and doing what might be for his glory.'* 
And as Elizabeth Fry was lying on the banks of Jordan, waiting 
till the feet of the High Priest should cause the waters to part, 
she too could address a beloved relative who was watching her, 
fai these words: ** My dear R— = — , I can say one thing — ^since 
my heart was touched at seventeen years old, I believe I never 
have awakened from sleep^ in sickness, or in health, by day or by 
night, without my first waking thought being, how best I might 
serve my Lord.'' 

At the early period Mrs Fry alludes to, and for too long after, 
it cannot admit of a doubt that she knew the way of life imper-^ 
fectly. Yet her eye must even then have been opened; and 
though her vision was so impotent, that she confounded " men 
with trees," holiness with pardon, the work of Christ and the 
work of the Holy Ghost, — nevertheless she no longer walked 
with the blind. The world was renounced, and " the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life." To be holy 
in the sight of God, to be useful among the sons of men, was her 
pure ambition. 

" To him that hath shall be given." « Faithful in little," Eli- 
zabeth Fry was soon entrusted with much. The darkness was 
wholly scattered l^om her souL As truly as she had disallowed 
the world, she was led to abandon her own righteousness. Christ 
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became her ^' all in all,'*^ and shd could gladly say, ^^ I am no- 
thing, I have nothing; I am poor, miserable, naked, helpless. I 
can do nothing, but my Saviour is every thing — all-sufficient — 
my light, my life, my joy, my eternal hope of glory. I know my 
foundation to be sure; I feel the Bock always underneath me.*" 

Simple faith is strong faith. Elizabeth Fry believed, and be- 
lieving was the immediate and prolific root of every hallowed 
grace. Her path was now that of all the justified, and like the 
morning light it waxed brighter and brighter, until she rose in 
meridian splendour on the firmament above. ^' Seeing that I can 
not only sing a song of praise, but testify that I have found 
(however He may hide His face for a season) that help is laid 
upon one who is Mighty, who remains an all-sufficient Saviour, 
may no humiliating thin^, no love of the world, nor undue devo- 
tion to my natural claims and lawful callings, in any degree pre- 
vent my cleaving- very closely in spirit to my God, or preferring 
Him and His service to my chief joy. May I never mistake my 
natural ease and liberty of mind for the perfect freedom of the 
service of Christ." (Vol. ii., p. 64.) " It is, I believe, one of the 
most important points in the Christian life, if we find ourselves 
trifling in thought, word, or deed, immediately to fly to the foun- 
tain that is set open for the unclean, that we may at once be 
cleansed and obtain peace with God, through our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. O ! for a little help this day to come to the 
living fountain, that I may be fitted for my Master s service, and 
enter it with a quiet mind." (Vol. ii., p. 136.) " I very ear- 
nestly desire to feel continually that I am not my own, but 
bought with a price; therefore I am the Lord'^s servant, and 
must do as I am bidden, even if the service called for appear to 
me unreasonable." (Vol, ii., p. 249.) 

These passages leave us in no doubt as to the principle that 
governed Elizabeth Fry. It was the love of God reconciled to 
her. She dwelt under*the shadow of the Cross, and " her fruit 
was unto holiness, the end of which is everlasting life." The 
previous volume of her biography showed us this; and, in going 
over its instructive pages, we could not fail to remark that the 
spring had been salted, the streams were so fair. But in the 
volume now before us, we apprehend that the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Cross is more fully developed. Christ the founda- 
tion — tried, sure, precious, only — comes impressively and uni- 
formly into view, whilst the superstructure it bears, is indeed 
the silver and gold, and rarest gems of Christian well-doing. 
Having given herself to the Lord, and feeling how worthy he is 
of the surrender, Elizabeth Fry was fain that all mankind should 
receive his blessed yoke. As was meet, she began at home, and 
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.most anxiolisly did she weigli eveiy expedient for leading each 
.member of her family to the Saviour she had found. Her im- 
mediate neighbourhood was likewise an object of incessant, 
poforful^ and discreet solicitude. The denomination to which 
she belonged received a large portion of her time and service; 
^and in nothing was she more energetic than in her desire to ad- 
vance the cause of salvation within its pale. But yet Elizabeth 
Fry was neither a bigot to her views, nor sectarian in her exer- 
tions. Her charity embraced the world itself. 

" As far as I can see, home has my first call of daty." " Never allow 
the boys to be out alone in the evening, nor to attend any public place 
of amusement with any person, however pressing they may be. I ad- 
vise thy seeing that they never talk when going to bed, but retire quietly 
after reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures. In the morning, that they 
be as quiet as possible, and learn their Scripture texts when dressing." 
(Vol. ii., p. 146.) " We returned home by the steam-packet., I believed 
it right to enter into a little conversation with most of the passengers, 
and to give them tracts. Also, as the way opened for it, to throw a lit- 
tle weight into the right scale." (Vol. ii., p. 8.) " These journeys are, 
1 trust, not lost time. We have two Scripture readings daily in the 
carriage, and much instructive conversation ; also abundant time for that 
which is so important, the private reading of the Holy Scripture." (Vol. 
ii., p. 2790 " After the British Society Report was read, I endeavour- 
ed to show the awful extent of existing crime, and the suffering and sor- 
row produced by it, — ^how far the conduct of the higher classes may in- 
fluence that of the lower, and tefid, in many ways to increase the evil, 
-—by ladies not setting a religious example to their servants, — ^by not 
keeping the Sabbath 8trictly,-^by very late hours, and attending pub- 
lic places, — ^by vanity in dress, and by hurrying mantua-makers and 
milliners, and so causing them to overwork and oppress their young wo- 
men, — ^by not paying their bills themselves, or through some confidentiflil 
person, but trusting them to young or untried servants, thus leading to 
dishonesty on their parts, or that of the tradespeople, — by allowing their 
maid-servants, or char-women, to begin to wash at unseasonable hours, 
and consequently to require ardent spirits to support them. Thus I re- 
presented how much they might do to promote good and discourage 
evil, by educating the poor religiously in infant and other schools, — by 
watching over girls afler they leave schools until placed in service, and 
by providing for them suitable religious and instructive books. These 
things I had forcibly and freely to express" (Vol. ii. 145.) " One evening 
Guizot dined with Mrs Fry's party. Mrs Fry entreated his attention to 
the state of the Sandwich Islands. She had received from Kamehameha 
ni., the king, a letter entreating her good offices to second his endea- 
vours to prohibit the importation and use of spirituous liquors, the bane- 
ful and demoralizing effects of which he stated to be laraentalAe/* (VoL 
ii. p. 45S.) 

"I will speak of thy testimonies before kings, and not be 
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ash&nlecl,^ was at on6d the resolve and attainment of David. 
David must be the believer everywhere, and not by constraint, 
but in all boldness. It is something not to deny my &ith, amid 
the filitieit of a court, and its scorn. It is tnore^ '* to make menh 
tion'' of the Prhide to whose retinue I belong, and to declare how 
honourable he is. Aft^r all, however, it is the manner and the 
tone in which the avowal is made, that is the criterion of my 
loyalty and love. As much depends on the '^ not being ashamed, ' 
as ** on the speaking of God^s testimonies before kings.^^ Christ 
may be acknowledged with so much bashfulness, and commended 
with so fluttering a hesitancv, that perhaps silence would have 
answered a better purpose tnan confession. It was the overflow- 
ing delight and frank decision that imbued every word David 
spoke when he went in to cheer away the melancholy of Saul, 
and that equally characterized Daniel before Belshazzar, and 
Paul in the presence of Agrippa, which sealed their message;—* 
it was the cheek that blushed not, and the lip that never faltered 
when God was named, which made their testimony so resistless. 
The unreflecting may conceive that nothing is easier than to ha- 
rangue a monarchy or warn a noble; and certainly if blunt im- 
pertinence might stand for wise fidelity, this would be true 
enough. But the marvellous tact of Knox is needed equally 
with his consummate boldness^ when such as Mary or Morton 
are addressed. The insinilation of the courtier must be united 
to the magnanimity of the Christian; And among the few of ouf 
day, to whom this high praise can be ati^arded, Elizabeth Fry 
stands, perhaps, in the foremost rank. It matters not whether 
her walk lies among the rich ot the great, — the powerful or the 
titled — nobles or prinees, — she realized God above them all, and 
never left their presence without a memorial of holiness and 
a lesson of duty. 

<< The Aext day we were at the humble Methodist shoe-maker's, tbey 
having procured a little fresh butter, that I might take tea under their 
roof." (Ydl. ii. p^ 132.) << At Brussels we dined at M. )e Comte de — ^-^— * 
In the party was the Deaui the head of the church here. It was a cri- 
tical thing to know what to say. Mrs Fry said, < Will the Dean allo^ 
me to speak my mind candidly?' His pennisskm being g^iven, and that 
ef the Count aftd Countessi Mrs Fry began by expressing the sincere 
Hoterest she ftlt for the inhabitants of this city, and how much she had 
been desiring for them^ * that as a people, they might each place less 
confidence in men and in the forms of religion» and look to Christ with 
ah entire and simple faith/'' The priest said nothing. (Vol. ii. p. 35a) <<It 
has been striking to me in our dinner-visits, (at Paris,) some of them 
splendid occasions, how curiously our way has opened without the least 
mmality, or even difficulty in conversation to speak the truth in love, 
especially one day, as to how far balls and theatres were Christian and 
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righty-^-nthe way in wblcb Romim Catholic priests appeiured to hinder the 
spread of die Gospel, the ioiportance of Giroulattog good books, and, 
«bove allj the New Testament At our.owi) junbassacbr's, ([xurd Gran- 
ville,) several were in tears during the eonversatlon**' (Vpi. iL p. 269>) 
^< About three weeks ago, I paid a very satisfactpry visit to ithe Duchess 
of Kent, and her very pleasing daughter, the Princess Victoria. We 
were received with much kindaoss, aud I felt my way open to ^es^press, 
not only my desire, that the best blessing might rest upon them, but 
that the young Princess might follow the example of our blessed Lord, 
that 98 she grew in stature she might grow in &w)ur with God 
and man. I also ventured to remind Jhtf of Josiah, who began to 
reign at eight years old, «qA did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, which seemed ,to b^ well received. Since that, I thought 
it right to seod the Duke of Gloucester my brother Joseph's work mi 
the Sabbath, and rather a serious letter, and had a very Yaluable an- 
swer from him) full of feeling." (VoL ii. p. 126.) <' Our visit to the king 
and the queen of the French (at Paris) was interesting. But alas I what 
in reaility is rank? The King* I think in person like the late Lord Tor- 
rington,T-«^the Queen, ^ very agreeable, aind .eKen interesting woman. Z 
expressed my rqligious intecest and concern for them, which was well 
received, and we had much .conversation with the Queen and ^he Pidn- 
pess Addaide, before the King came into the room^ We strongly ex- 
pressed to tlie Queen our desire to have l<he Sabb^ith better kept» and 
the Scriptures more read. She is a sweet minded^ merciful womiui. We 
then proceeded to >the Duchess of Orleans. There we bad a delightful 
visit, and the aweetest religious communio^lpn with Iter- We found her 
an uncoamion person. My belief ts that i^be is a v^ry valuable young 
woman.^' (VoL tt. p. 27 1.) ^* We remained with the Kipg and Queen di 
Holland, and their daughter the Princess Sophia, abojut an hour. The 
King began easy eonversation with me about my vtisixi^g prisons* I told 
bim in a short, lively manner, the Jiistory of it. I then began and laid 
most seriously before the King the sad defect of having np religious edui- 
eation in their Government Schools, and the Bible not in^duced. He 
said he really felt it; but what qouldhe do w^nen there was a law against 
h? We then endeavoured to explain how we thoi^t it might be ob<> 
tained. Our very serious .conversation was mi^ed with inuch cheerful.- 
ness. I felt helped to speak very boldly, yet/e&pectfully/' (yo).ii.,p.398.) 
<< We liad an interesting visit from the Chevalier Bunsen and ius wi^ 
in whi<^ i was enabled to speak .my mind to ibiisn on some ipigh.ty subr 
|eots,aftera solemn Scripturereading and prayer," (VoUii. p. 224.) "Nearr 
ly the whole <dinner was occupied in deeply interesting conversation with 
Prince Albert and Sir Robert Peel. With the Prince J spok^ very 
seriously upon the Christian education of their children, thp i^ani^e^ 
ment of the nursery, the infinite importanqs of a holy and r^igiovs ufe 
*— how I had seen it in all ranks of life* No real peace or prosperity 
without •it'' (Vol. ii. p. 423.) " To-morrow, ttoe King of Pru^^ia ba^ 
appointed me to meet him at luncheon lat the maqs^ion-hoii^. I here 
rather felt its being the Sabbalih; but as all js tp be copd^ct^d in a 
quiet, suitable, and most orderly manner, jcon^i^tent with the day* I ai^i 
quite easy ^to go. I haye seldom seen apy per^p^ mprfs faithfully kind 
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and friendly than the King is. We had much deeply interesting con- 
versation. We spoke of the christening (of Victoria's infant). I dwelt 
on its pomp as undesirable ; then upon Episcopacy and its dangers. On 
the SaJibath, I entreated tlie mayor to have no toasts, to which he ac- 
ceded, and the King approved. I told the King my objection to any- 
thing of the kind being allowed on that day. Indeed, I expressed my 
disapprobation of them altogether." (Vol. ii. p. 426.) '' The King of 
Prussia met us at Newgate. After we were seated, the King on my 
right hand, the Lady Mayoress on my left, I read the twelfth chapter 
of Romans. I impressed on all our being members of one body, poor 
and rich, high and low, all one in Christ, and members one of another. 
After a solemn pause, I believed it was my duty to kneel down before 
this most curious and interesting company, for I felt my God must be 
served the same way everywhere, and amongst all people, whatever re- 
proach it brought me into.** (Vol. ii. p. 427.) **• There were difficulties 
raised about the King of Prussia going to lunch with me at Upton ; but he 
chose to persevere. We had a solemn silence before meal. I sat by the 
King, who appeared to enjoy his dinner, perfectly at his ease, and very 
happy with us. We went into the drawing-room, after another solemn 
silence, and a few words which I uttered in prayer.*' (Vol. ii. p. 428.) 
^ I paid interesting visits to the Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duchess of Gloucester. I have fear for myself in visiting 
palaces rather than prisons, and going after the rich rather than the poor, 
lest my eyes should become blinded, or I should fall away in anything 
from the simple pure standard of truth and righteousness. We first 
called on the Duchess of Kent, and had interesting conversation about 
our dear young Queen and Prince Albert, and their little ones. I de- 
sired wherein I could to throw in a hint of a spiritual kind, and was en- 
abled to do it." (Vol. ii. p. 432.) The following extract at once bears 
upon that feature in Elizabeth Fry's character we are now illustrating, 
and in itself possesses singular interest at the present moment. " On 
the 25th of April 1843, Mrs Fry waited, by appointment, on the 
Duchess of Orleans, at the Tuilleries. In a letter she describes herself 
ushered into an immense drawing-room, the size and heavy crimson and 
gold magnificence of which exceeded any room she had ever seen. On 
a sofa, about half-way up the room, against the wall, was seated her 
mother, by her side a young lady in deep mourning, over whose white 
and black cap hung a large long crape scarf that reached the ground on 
either side, her figure tall and elegant, her face and features small 9Xid 
delicate, her eyes blue and her complexion very fair, — a lovely blush went 
and came as she spoke. From her dress and appearance no one could 
for a moment doubt but that it was the widow of the heir of France. 
Opposite to her on a chair was the Grand Duchess of Mecklinburgh, her 
step-mother; these three were the only occupants of that vast saloon; its 
walls were hung with crimson velvet, embroidered in heavy gold columns 
with vine- leaves twisted round, and all things magnificent in proportion. 
The conversation at first was upon the Duchess of Orleans* afflicUon. 
They held each a Bible in their hand. Mrs Fry read to them a few 
verses, and commented on them, on affliction and its peaceable fruits 
afterwards. They then spoke of the children, and the importance of 
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their education, and early foundation in real Christian faith. The' 
Grand Duchess of Mecklinbur^, an eminently devoted, pious woman, 
deeply responded to these sentiments.*' (Vol. ii; p. 451.) 

From these extracts it will be apparent that Elizabeth Fry 
had at once an instinctive taste and a mental aptitude for the 
society of the great; and some may be disposed to criticise this 
as an infirmity, if not a blemish. With such a view we cannot 
sympathize. From girlhood, Elizabeth Fry had loved the air 
of courts, and, even then, could she bear herself among the 
nobles of the land and princes of the blood with graceful ease. 
Qualified to shine in all circles, it made very little difference to 
her whether she entertained Frederick William IV. at her own 
table, or took tea with the Methodist shoe-maker. To those 
under her in point of station she evinced no haughty conde- 
scension; and by such as were above her, though removed at the 
distance of a throne, she never felt either awed or encumbered.- 
d^his was a singular faculty, a talent but rarely met with, and 
we honour Mrs Fry for consecrating it to God, instead of super- 
is titiously casting it away. Though possessed of the same gift, 
many, no doubt, would rashly deem it too perilous for use, and 
would *'*' hide it in a napkin,^^ lest it should prove a snare: But 
ISlizabeth Fry wisely thought that it was better to glorify the 
Lord with every power he had bestowed: and thus subordinated 
through grace, as a means of usefulness incalculable, what, in the 
days of her early youth, served only to feed her vanity, and 
alienate her further from God. 

Severe and unexpected calamity overtook Elizabeth Fry, at a 
period when the resources neither of energy nor hope were so 
plentiful as had once been the case. Mr Fry's affairs were deeply, 
embarrassed in the commercial distress of 1828, and his affluence 
materially abated. His wife could not fail to smart under a rod 
that smote not only herself, but those who were very dear to her. 
Yet was Elizabeth Fry still the Christian, and her heart was 
fully stayed upon Him whose riches of mercy cannot be impaired. 
Surrounded as she was by friends, alike able and prompt to 
alleviate her disaster, it may be that she felt little more than 
the cold shadow of its dread. Still her equanimity at a time 
when, so far as she could see, nothing awaited her but straitness 
iand dependence, evinced both the strength of her character, and 
the vigour of her faith. 

<' The following Sunday the question was much debated, as to wliether 
she and her family generally should attend their meeting for worship or 
not. But she felt it right to go. She took her usual seat, bowed down, 
and. overwhelmed with the bitter tears that were rolling down her cheeks, 
—no common thing with her. After a very solemn pause, she rose with 
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the90 words* her voice trembling with emotion, ' Though he sbiy me, 
yet will I trmt in Him/ and testified in a short and beautiRil discmurse, 
that her faith and lore were as strong in the hour of adversity, as they 
had been in the time of prosperity." (Vol. ii« p. 76.) 

If for a season, when many waves went over her, Elizabeth 
Fry bowed the head and trembled, she soon rose above all ad^ 
yersity in doing good. So far from being discouraged, or im- 
peded in the career of philanthropy, by her reverses, it was sub- 
sequent to these that she cast her eye across the Channel, and 
hastened to fulfil a mission of love to the cities of the continent* 
First of all, in 1833, she visited Ouemsey, and Jersey in the year 
following. In 1838, she made a tour in France, and repeated it 
in 1839. From France she entered Switzerland, and passed 
some time in its most important localities. But 'in 1840 and 
1841, she embraced, in her wide circuit, Bel^um, Holland, Han* 
over, and Prussia. Hastening back to overtake the ground she 
had failed to survey before, she visited in 1841 and 1842, Rot- 
terdam, the Hague, Hamburgh, Copenhagen, Hanover, Berlin, 
and Silesia. Her last excursion to the Continent was to Paris in 
1842. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that these were trips of re* 
creation and enjoyment. Elizabetii Fry could discern and ad- 
mire whatever she met with on the road, of grandeur or beauty. 
Hers was an eye of keen perception, and hers a mind of exqui- 
sitely refined taste. Bnt after all, she was less a traveller than 
a philanthropist. She was a missionary, not a naturalist ; her 
desire was rather to sow than to reap, — ^and the end would have 
been disappointment and chagrin had she not scattered the bles^ 
sings of the Gospel along her course. 

.« Pray try to be of use to the crew, — ^here tracts, and testaments, and 
psalters to be got at for them,*-*it might be of real use to the men." (Vol. 
il. p. 169*) ** I attended to the books, and that a prop^ library should go 
oat for the crew, passengers, and steerage passengers. However occu- 
pied or interested, I desire never to fox]get anything that may be of ser* 
vice to others." (Y oL ii. p. 52.) << On retiring to her room at night, (at Bou- 
logne,) Mrs Fry's maid could not refrain the expression of her astonish- 
ment at the eagerness of the servants of the hotel for testaments, — * The 
people here are wanting testaments, ma'am!' (Vol. ii. p. 297.) "We travel- 
led alone through Savoy, and had a pleasant journey through a lovely coun- 
try. But the darkness of the Roman Catholic religion, and the arbitrary 
laws, not allowing even a tract to be given away, were painful. We ar- 
rived at Geneva on the 25th of July, H^re we passed a very interest- 
ing time from various and important openings for religious service. My 
belief is, that we were sent to that plaice, and amidst some trials, firom 
different causes. There was a pouring forth of spiritual help and spirit- 
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ual peace.'' (VoL ii* p* 342.) << When on the ]ake ef Brienz, a poor boy who 
rowed the boat, told her» his mother lay sick in a cottage^ whidi be 
pointed out* It rested on her mind, and when crossing the lake, she 
landed, not without difficulty. The wife of the pasteur of Brienz was 
with her. They found the poor woman very ill, on a mattress, with her 
Bible by her side. She was an afflicted, discouraged Christian woman, 
to whom the words of encouragement offered were very timely, to 
strengthen that which seemed almost ready to die." (Vol. ii. p. 346.) "Mrs 
Fry felt it her duty to inquire into the actual state of the Lutheran 
Church in the Prussian dominions, and whether it was still exposed to 
persecution. She found that, although more leniently dealt with than 
it had been, great opposition existed. Mrs Fry could not feel justified 
without endeavouring to bring the subject before the king. Lord Wil*- 
Ham Russell, her kind and constant friend, and the Baron Humboldt, 
discouraged her attempting to do so. After earnestly petitioning the 
best help and wisdom from above, she opened the subject to the crown 
prince. His Royal Highness gave her most attentive hearing, and en- 
tirely encouraged her to act as she believed right. A petition had been 
drawn up; this was translated into German, and presented through the 
official channel to his Majesty. In faith she committed it to Him who 
had put it so strongly into her heart The fiallowing day, the king's 
chaplain was the bearer of the intelligence, that the petition had been 
graciously received, and that the king had said that 'he thought the 
Spirit of God must have helped them to express themselves as they had 
done.'" (Vol. ii. p. 371.) " Wednesday was a dinner at Count Pelet de 
la Lazere's; Thursday at M. Guizot's. They spoke of crime in its ori» 
gin, its consequences, and the measures to be adopted for its prevention ; 
of education, and of scriptural instruction. Mrs Fry unhesitatingly 
urged the diffusion of scriptural truth, and the universal circulation of 
the Scriptures, as the one means capable alone of controUiog the power 
of sin." (Vol. U. p. 452.) 

In connexion with Mrs Fry^a frequent and richly productive 
visits to the Continent, and various parts of our ovni kingdom, 
one cannot fail to remember how often, indeed how uniformly, 
she was led to undertake them by the impulse of a sudden sug- 
gestion, as difficult for us to understand, or appreciate, as it was 
apparently for herself to disown. When Lady Huntingdon rears 
her churches, and Mrs Judson encounters Bunnah, and Hannah 
More takes up her pen, we can noark the influences to whioh 
they yielded, and sympathise not only with their objects, but 
their motives too. The Spirit who qualified them for ser- 
vice, showed them the sphere they were to occupy, and without 
question, they were guided by supernatural wisdom. At the same 
time, we can easily see how their mind was affected, — what con- 
vinced their reason — ^what bent their will. The antecedents that 
produced the result are definite and vivid. The concatenation 
of events and desires, impressions and endeavours, lies clearly be- 
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fore us. In Elizabeth Fry^s ca43e; it is in vain we adk, What led 
her to Normandy — ^to Copenhagen — to Aberdeen ? She Mt it 
was her duty to go, and she went. As if bound in spirit, rather 
than led by Providence, — impelled by infallible conviction, irre- 
spective of motive or event, — guided by a voice within, and 
waiting not for the finger from without, her orbit was bold and 
magnificent. Yet was it not the less beneficial. It is indeed 
singular how manifold and prompt were the openings which 
awaited her in her various circuits; and beyond doubt, her aim 
was one, — to scatter the blessings of salvation among the perish- 
ing. Yet after all, we cannot peruse the record of Elizabeth 
Fry^s missionary excursions, without feeling that we have no key 
to the principles on which she acted, and that in thus far she 
ought to serve as much as a warning as an example. There was 
intrepid faith and burning love within her soul, we admit, and 
so was she sustained mightily, and prospered. But we are not, 
on this account, to mistake wilfulness for inspiration, — to con- 
found the Christian with the Quaker? With all our admiration 
for the subject of this memoir, we cannot be prevented asking, 
whether there was not, in that feature of her character on which 
we have been commenting, a glow of enthusiasm, which in a mind 
of less simplicity and force, would have led to the exaggerated 
zeal of Irving, or the fanatic excess of Southcote! 

" In February, Elizabeth Fry believed it her duty to lay before her 
monthly meeting a concern which had for some time rested upon her 
mind, to pay a religious visit to parts of Suffolk and Norfolk." (Vol. ii. p. 
106.) " Last third-day week, I believed it my duty to lay my concern to 
visit Ireland before my monthly meeting. We told our dear friends 
what we had in view. I think I hardly ever felt a more solemn covering 
over a meeting. I felt uncommon peace and relief, as if the thing was 
right." (Vol. ii. p. 17.) 

'< Our beloved friend, Elizabeth Joseph Fry, has in a weighty manner 
informed this meeting that her mind has been for many years impressed 
with a belief that it would be required of her to pay a religious visit to 
the meetings of Friends in Ireland, and also to stand resigned to further 
religious service both amongst Friends and those not of the Society; and 
that she apprehended the time was nearly come for her to enter thereon.*' 
(Vol. ii. p. 18.) " On the 23d instant, I thought it right to lay before 
my monthly meeting, my belief that it was my duty to have some reli- 
gious services in Sussex and Kent. I can hardly express the sweetness 
and peacefulness I felt in making this small sacrifice to what I believe to 
be the call of duty." (Vol. ii. p. 222.) " I laid before our monthly meet- 
ing, on third-day, my belief of its being my duty to go to Ireland, and to 
take Liverpool and Manchester in the way. I had the unity of my 
friends." (Vol. ii. p. 223.) " I have laid before my monthly meeting my 
prospect of visiting France for a few weeks. My certificate was read, 
which was exceedingly encouraging to me. It expressed great unity 
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with me as a minister, and much concurrence in my concern to go to 
France." (Vol. ii. p. 258.) '• I felt best satisfied to inform my friends, 
that it might be right for me to accompany my dearest brother Joseph 
to the Continent, and to vbit some of tlie more northern countries of 
Europe." (Vol. ii. p. 394.) " With somewhat of restored health, Eliza- 
beth Fry believed it her duty once more to visit the Continent. Her 
brother, Joseph John Gurney, also believed it his duty to visit Paris, as 
a part of a more extended journey." (Vol. ii. p. 446.) 

Mrs Fry^s calm and affectionate biographers (who appear to 
as much advantage in the second volume as in the first of the 
Memoir with which they have furnished us) state, ^' that they 
felt the difficulty of representing her as a minister of the Society 
of Friends. This peculiarity was the strongly marked feature in 
Elizabeth Fry''s life ; and here they anticipate that many will 
not understand her course ; ^^ whilst to that section of the Church 
of Christ to which she belonged, it will probably be the most in- 
teresting portion of the whole.^ (Vol. i. p. 8.) Unquestionably 
Friends will regard Elizabeth Fry^s ministry with prepossession, 
whilst it must be viewed with prejudice, if not disapproval,, by the 
church at large. Yet to every mind that can value spiritual ten- 
derness and zeal, it presents singular attractions, and suggests im- 
portant lessons. Nothing can exceed the artless simplicity with 
which Mrs Fry describes how she was at first led to entertain the 
idea of speaking in public, or the devoted energy with which she 
made use of this gift, when it appeared evident to her that God 
expected such a sacrifice at her hands; and then the holy vigilance 
with which she watched herself in relation to this service, lest her 
own soul should be impoverished when she sought to scatter 
riches among others. The following extract will show how her 
circumstances almost insensibly awakened within her breast the 
desire of assuming the office of a preacher, and elevated her, ere 
she was aware, as a ruler of the Church. 

*^ After sitting a time in awful silence, Rebecca Young spoke. Shie 
touched my heart, and I felt melted and bowed before my Creator. De- 
borah Darby then spoke. She addressed me. I fear she said too mucli 
of what I am to be, — < a light to the blind, speech to the dumb, and feet 
to the lame.' Can it be ? She seems as if she thought I was to be a 
minister of Christ. Can I ever be one? If I am obedient, I believe I 
shall." (Vol. L p. 100.) "Having no meeting here, we yesterday 
sat silently together in the family, and I have to relate what has 
pained me. There appeared at our first sitting down, so solemn a 
covering, but notwithstanding all my covenants, I filnched in spi- 
rit, instead of feeling, ' Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.' ** 
(Vol. i. p. 143.) " I fell on my knees, but not feeling the power 
continue, I rose directly. A quiet, calm, and invigorated state, were my 
portion afterwards." (Vol. i. p. 147.) " Yesterday was an awful day at 
Preston meeting. I had not sat very long before I was brought into 
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much feeling desire, that the fMaoess m wome mmd$ mighjt be flight* 
ened; however, do clearnew of expressioo came with it, but updera very 
aoleiDQ covering of the spirit o£ supplication, a few words oflerin,^ I gav^ 
jray to utter tbem. This matter of publicly exposing myself in thi* way 
of spealdng, has been for oaany years struggling in my mind, long before 
I married, and oooe or twice, when with thee in liondon, I hardly Imew 
bow to dare to nefrain. The past I must leav<e; but I am ready to think 
extreme unwillingness to give up tp this matter, has kept me longer tbap 
X need have been, in a lukewarm, and at times wilderness state. How- 
ever, since a way has been made for me, it appears as if I dare not stop 
the work," (Vol. i. p, 159.) ** I have had renewed evidence that there 
yet remains a Gospel ministry, as I have been ministered to $ and have 
been, I befieve, enabled a little to minister myself, I could almost be^ 
lieve, from die living sauFce." (VoL i. p. 167.) 

Elizabeth Fry wsa pegularly and ^onnnlly mit laipart ^ ft mm^ 
ter of that denominaitjoa to wbiGjiabe belonged; jwd this hvongbt 
into exerciflo not oniy jber qualificatioms to |Nre94}b, but Jjkewi^^ 
to goveni in the <;hiurch« She MBnm»i tibe full WQlmo^tiosA 
rank and authority of an ordained dergyoiaii, and "wm af distUv- 
guishod as a raler in her own body, as sbe was jaoynrkable a9 a 
pneaoher tluroiigbout ibe Jdngdom at Jvge. 

<< J little -espected to attend the yearly meeting, /Friends' Synod,^ 
having of late appeared to be so much taken out of sucn things, and sugo 
services; but contrary to my expectation, way opened for me to attend 
every sitting, and to take rather an active part in it to my real consola- 
tion.*' /Vol. 11. p. 89*) '' I vent tm second-day to attend ^tte Kent 
quarterly meeting, (Friends' Presbytery,) accompanied by my dear air- 
ier, Elizabeth Fry, and Joseph Foster. I was mudifengsgedAom^tneiet' 
ing to meeting, laboured to jenoourage the low, the poorj and the sorrow^- 
ful,-<*to lead to real practical religion, and that our principles and tes- 
timonies of a peculiar nature should not be maintained simply as a regu- 
lation amongst us, but unto the hotd/' (Vol ii. p. 125.) ** In mv own 
Church, when at home, I have been rather unusually active, and m the 
present stirring and unsettled state of things, had to take the quieting 
and hopeful side." (Vol. ii. p. 182.) 

Gonaidering it to be her duty thus to assume ilaa pfice of a 
ministor m its whole latitude, and discharge •every part pf tbal^ 
fiolemn vocation, it was Elizabeth Fry's inmost and cfheriahed de>- 
fiire only to glorify God thereby, and carry forward her soul Im 
spiritual blessing. Few servants of Christ, indeed, havo walked 
with closer vijgilanoe of self-distrust, and more simple earnest- 
oess of holv purpose, amid the glare of public notice, and on the 
stage of numsterial activity, tiiaa this honoured woman. She 
knew hex own woaknaas, and was «ver afraid of vanity and oisten- 
tation. She knew her strength, aiKd sought every moment the 
abounding graoe of the Holy Ghost. In this respect, WQ hold 
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her worthy of all praise, nay, imitation ; and Ut every minister 
ponder these sentences.. 

" May we get deep enough — and not speak from outward knowledge—* 
but alone move in the great service ad the pure life may lead us into it. 
May we be enabled to say enough — and be preserved from saying too 
much." (Vol. i. p. 167.) " During this day, my services were numerous — 
some of an important nature, and such as might be supposed by some 
persons, exalting, to be admitted, although a woman, to represent thhigs 
of consequence to persons of influence, and to be received as I am by 
them. But He who searcheth the heart only knows my humiliation, and 
how in these services, fears for myself set hold of me, lest I should bow 
to man and not to God, le^t any thing but the simple object of promot- 
ing * the thing that is good,' should influence me. This I certainly know, 
that such engagements oflen bring me into deep exercise of spirit be^* 
fore the Lord, that I may be so kept as a clean instrument ready for hit 
service^ and not become contaminated by the spirit of self, nor the spirit of 
the world/' (Vol. ii. p« 63.) ** I passed a very low night, because I felt I 
was made too much of. It gave me real paiuy my being put more for- 
ward than . I also ^ared I had put myself forward, and it led 
me to say in my heart, I abhor myself as in dnst and ashes. I have 
hardly yet recovered the effects of it. Yet it brought me to feel 
what we should do W'cre not a fountain open for the uncircumcised and 
unclean." (Vol. il. p. 106.) " Though I believe we have Scripture autho- 
rity for it, still further confirmed by the internal evidence of the power 
of the Spirit, and its external results, yet I am obliged to walk by faith 
rather than sight, in going about as a wonoan in the work of the ministry^ 
It ifi to my nature a great humiliation, and I often feel it to be foolish** 
ness, particularly in large public meetings, before entering on the ser- 
vice* But when engaged in the ministry, I find such an unction; and 
so much opening^upon Christian doctrine and practice, that after a meet- 
ing, I mostly say in my heart, it is the Lord's doing, and marvellous in 
Our eyes.'* (Vol. ii. p. 147.) " I desire to be sound, simple, and clear, 
And not to clothe anything in a mysterious garb — even if, with indivi- 
duals, it might give it more weight. Above anything else, I endeavour 
to lead all to the grand foundation of Christian faith and practice." ( Vol^ 
ii. p. 148.) ** I felt, as I mostly do, after such days, fearful and anxious^ 
lest I had done any discredit to the vocation wherewith I am called, or 
in any degree, in my own heart and conduct towards God, done amiss. 
It caused me rather a fearful watchful night. I see it much easier, and 
in many respects safer in the religious life, to be quiet and much at 
home. Yet I also feel, that in a more general association, there are 
great advantages — enlarging our spiritual borders, and removing prelu- 
Jices — and promoting the good of others." (Vol. ii. p. 187.) " Yesterday 
was the Sabbath, t can hardly say how deeply I feel these days as they 
come^^first ad it respects the ministry of the word : its wholly resting 
on two or three women in our rather large assembly^^is an exercise of 
my faith, and a real trial to my natural feelings; then to believe, as I 
do, that some of our congregation are in an unregenerate stJEtte, how must 
their silent meetings be passed? And for the babes in Christ X have 
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.great fears, inasmuch as true, solemn, silent worship^ is a very high ad- 
ministration of spiritual worship. Then for myself, as a minister of the 
Gospel, I desire to be very faithful, and give the' portion of meat in due 
season to the household. I am not often &voiired to know the Sahhath 
a delight, or a day of rest ; yet, through all these things, and my too 
flMdstts nature, help is wonderfldly granted. I find the spring within 
that helps, keeps, revives, sustains, heals. But I feel that I am bound 
to seek and to pray not to be so exquisitely anxious. '* (Vol. ii. p. 188.) 

Elizabeth Fry was constitntionally timid, even to excess. When 
but a child she could not *^ bear to be left in the dark aloneJ" 
" The sight of a gun^ terrified her. " Even to be lookctd at" was 
enough to unhinge her. Moreover, she did not like ^^ to acquire 
learning," and had the name of ^^ being stupid." We cannot, 
therefore, in one sense, affirm that she was naturally qualified for 
the ministry she afterwards undertook. At the same time, it is 
impossible to read such a testimony as this, '* no lapse of time can 
ever efiace the impression of the 107th Psalm, as read by Mrs 
Fry, with such extraordinary emphasis and intonation, that it 
seemed to make the simple reading a commentary^ and as she 
passed from passage to passage, it struck me as if the whole series 
of allusions might have been written by the pen of inspiration in 
view of such a scene as was then before us," — without being 
satisfied, that in Elizabeth Fry^s voice, and deportment, and 
countenance, there was a persuasive fascination, which gave to 
her eloquence, however simple the truths she set forth, the power 
of a resistless spell. Her qualifications as a speaker, we cannot 
doubt, were superior, and regarding them as gifts from God, she 
felt as if the very possession of them was a call to public, religi- 
ous ecclesiastical service. It was not petulant vanity that dic- 
tated the course she took. If her convictions in this respect 
were deep, not less were they simple-minded and upright — ^the 
convictions of one who might miss her road, but who earnestly 
believed that Ood himself was leading her. Neither would we be 
reluctant to admit, that even in the function which we are now 
considering, Elizabeth Fry was honoured with considerable suc- 
cess. But here we must stop. 

Elizabeth Fry, as a Quaker, must always have understood that 
Scripture sanctioned the ministry she assumed — her qualifica- 
tions for its discharge, both mental and aesthetic, must have been 
far from common — ^in all that she did, unquestionably she acted 
from motives the most conscientious ; and, further, we can easily, 
understand how God may have overruled her movements for 
good. All this we have the utmost pleasure in suggesting, and 
on these grounds we would not drop one strong expression dis- 
paraging to her name. But farther than this we dare not go. 
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In esteem of Elizabeth Fry, the woman, the mother, the phiian-. 
thropist, the Christian, we yield to none; but Elizabeth Fry, the 
clergy woman, we revolt from as indecent, and disallow as un- 
scriptural. Her vindication is embraced in the following para- 
graph, — " My great fear (Vol. ii. p. 353) is of women. coming too 
forward in these things, beyond what the Scripture dictates; 
but I am sure the Scripture most clearly and forcibly lays down 
the principle that the Spirit is not to be grieved, or quenched, or 
vexed, or resisted; and on this principle I act, under the earnest 
desire, that I may not do this, but that whatever the Lord leads 
me into by his Spirit, may be done. faithfully to him; and I am 
of opinion, that nothing Paul said to discourage women'^s speak- 
ing in the churches, alluded to their speaking through the help of 
the Spirit, as he clearly gave directions how they should conduct 
themselves under such circumstances, when they prayed or prophe- 
sied,^'' — and no doubt this was her stronghold. A principle such as 
this, however, must defeat the very end of Scripture as an unerr- 
ing guide, and leave us without a canon. It is true, that the 
Spirit himself may neutralize, or suspend, or reverse his own de- 
liverances in the word. But Elizabeth Fry subordinates the 
word, not to the Spirit of God, but to the spirit of man. My 
impressions and impulses are the true source of Bible interpre- 
tation. I am not to take my moods, and longings, and appet- 
encies to "the law,'' that I may know what the Holy Ghost 
judges; but I am to bring the counsels, and testimonies, and sta- 
tutes of the Holy Ghost speaking in "the law,'' to the bar of my 
convictions. Cromwell's idea, which led to Howe's Sermon on 
James v. 16, *' that every matter strongly impressed on the mind 
during prayer was from God," is bad enough — ^the claim of po- 
pery to interpret Scripture infallibly, is likewise base and mis- 
chievous: But Mrs Fry's theory is more replete with danger 
still; for it warrants any one to set aside the Bible, on the 
ground of inward feelings, provided I deem these feelings to be 
the motions of the Spirit upon me. 

The argument, then, is hoHow, and the practice must be re- 
jected. For a woman to preach and to rule in the Church of 
God, is against the most explicit prohibition; and to relax that 
law in any case, on the score of talent, or success, would just be 
to substitute expediency for principle as our criterion of duty. 
We may, or we may not, be able to explain the reaspns of this 
enactment; it may be connected with the transgression of Eve; 
it may have its origin in the female character; it may derive 
some explanation from the fact, that man has been constituted 
" the head of the woman," even as " Christ is the head of the 
man;" or, by this means, it may be, that the influence of the other 
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flex 18 more efiectually secured in what regards the privileges or 
arrangements of the church; at all events, if there be a statute 
of the Lord of Hosts written with a sunbeam, it is this, *^ God is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace. As in all the assem- 
blies of the saints, let your women remain silent in all these 
assemblies, for, even in meetings of a less solemn character, it is 
not permitted to them to speak, but thej are required to obey. 
And what Social usage, and the rule of all our Churches prescribes, 
so likewise enjoins the Law. What, then, Nature resents, and 
Moses forbids, and Christ has condemned, let not even the plea 
of inspiration defend. But if the women wish to^ learn any things 
let them inquire of their own husbands at home, for it is scarcely 
consistent with virtue {(ti&x^v) for women to speak in open as- 
sembly." (1 Cor. xiv. 33—36). 

Of all men or women we have read of, the experience of Mrs 
Edwards, the wife of the great President, is to us the most sin^ 
gular and transcendent. ^* The presence of Ood was so near and 
so real, that I seemed scarcely conscious of any thing eke. Ood 
the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, seemed as distinct per- 
sons, both manifesting their inconceivable loveliness, and mild- 
ness, and gentleness, and their great and immutable love to me."* 
^^ My mind seemed as much above all things as the sun is above 
the earth." ^* On seeing some that were in a natural conditiou, I 
felt a most tender compassion for them; but especially was I, 
while I remained in the meeting-house, from time to time over- 
come, and my strength taken away by the sight of one and an* 
other, whom I regarded as the children of God. We remained 
in the meeting-house about three hours after the public exercises 
were over. During most of the time my bodily strength was 
overcome, and the joy which was excited in my mind, as I con- 
templated the great judgments of God, led me to converse with 
those who were near me in a very earnest manner." " I felt 
such a sense of the deep ingratitude manifested by the children 
of God, that my strength was immediately taken away, and I 
sank down on the spot. Those who were near me raised me and 
placed me in a chair, and from the fulness of my heart I express- 
ed to them, in a very earnest manner, the deep sense I had of 
the wonderful grace of Christ towards me, and the assurance I 
had of my happiness running parallel with eternity. At length 
my strength failed me, and I sank down. They took me up and 
laid me on the bed, where I lay for a considerable time, faint 
with joy while contemplating the glories of the heavenly world.** 
** AH night I continued in a clear sense of the heavenly sweetness 
of Christ's love. I seemed to perceive aglow of divine love come 
down from the heart of Christ in heaven into my heart in a con- 
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stant streain, like a stream or pencil of %Me^t light.^^ *^ My sonl 
remained in a heavenly elysium. It wad pure delight which fed 
and satisfied the soul. And there was little difference whether! 
was asleep or awake, so deep was the impression; but if thei^e 
was any diflbrence, the sweetness was greatest while I was asleep?^ 
^^ In the morning I said the sun has not set upon my soul all this 
night. My soul has been lost in Ood, and has almost left the 
body.** " So strong were my feelings I could not refrain from 
conversing with thoise around me in a very earnest manner. I 
could not forbear rising up and leaping with joy.^^ ^^ At the 
meeting I could scart^ely refrain from expressing my joy aloud in 
the midst of the services.^ '^ After meeting was done I con- 
versed with those who were with me in the pew in a very earnest 
and joyful manner.^^ ^' It was sweet to me to see others before 
me in their divine attainments. I wished to have all the world 
join with me in praising God. I felt such intense love to Christ, 
and so much delight in praising him, that I could hardly forbear 
leaping from my chair and singing aloud for exultation.^^ 

Here we are bold to say is uie most marvellous instance of a 
soul ^^ filled with the Spirit,^^ that is on record. And if ever 
there was an individual who might have acted upon Mrs Fry^s 
maxim, it was she whose exercises of heart we have been quoting. 
Had Mrs Edwards, for one moment, yielded to thefimpulse of 
the flesh, or thought that the Word might be overruled, beyond 
.all question she would have broken silence in the ^^ assembly of 
the saints,^^ and governed in the house of Cfod. But she stood 
fast. Though carried high as the third heavens in joy and peace, 
she only returned, clothed in the folds of a deeper humility, 
and guided her way the more rigidly, according to the counsels 
of the Holy One. Mindful of her sex, as well as rejoicing in her 
faith, fihe acted, to the end of a long life, as a woman, whilst she 
spoke as a seraph. It is vain now, but our desire is, that Eliza- 
beth Fry had walked after the same counsel; for our conviction 
is strong, that thereby would she have enhanced her usefulness 
when here, and bequeathed to us at last a more flawless and 
influential example. 

Elizabeth Fry was a Quaker, both from habit and taste — alike 
from hereditary attachment and personal conviction. Barclay 
was an ancestor of the family, — the principles of Fox had been 
taught her, even in childhood, — ^and Savery was the instrument 
God had made use of in first awakening her. We cannot won- 
der, therefore, to find her thus writing, — 

" I think my mind is timid, and my affections strong, which may 
partly be the cause of my being so much inclined to Quakerism. In the 
first place, my affections were wrought upon in receiving the first doc- 

VOL. XXI. NO. III. T 
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trines of religion, and I loved them, though a Quaker*. Hierefore it is 
likely they would put on that garb in my mind. In the next place, my 
timidity may make me uncomfortable in erring from principles that I am 
80 much inclined to adopt Let me take courage, and try from the bot- 
tom of my heart to do that which I believe Truth dictates — if it lead 
me to be a Quaker or not." (Vol. i.) 

As might have been looked for, the ardent adoption of Qua- 
kerism led on to much mystic refinement and transcendental 
rapture, both in the early and maturer experience of Elizabeth 
Fry. 

** I feel most tenderly for all my relativeR, and, I humbly trust, all are 
pressing Zionward — though I cannot say I fully understand or enter into 
the activity of the creature appearing to show itself so much in things 
belonging to the soul's salvation." (Vol. ii. p. 223.) " I used to think, 
and do now, how very little dress matters. But I find it impossible al- 
most to keep up to the principles of Friends without altering my dress 
and speech." TVol. i. p. 53.) " We had a pleasant evening, when my 
heart began to teel itself silenced before God ; and without looking at 
others, I fouod myself under the shadow of his wing, and I soon disco- 
vered that the rest were in the same state. I was persuaded that it 
must be that which I felt." (Vol. i. p. 60.) " My mind felt clothed 
with light as with a garment before God. The silence which took pos- 
session o^my mind exceeded all the rest." (Vol. i. p. 74.) 

Perhaps there was even a mixture of bigotry with Elizabeth 
Fry^s Quakerism; and though afterwards she partook of more 
enlargement of view, her zeal for it at all times was exclusive 
enough, if not sectarian. 

^< Not having a Friend's meeting to %o to, and not believing it right 
for me to attend any other place of worship, I desire to spend my time 
in solemn searching of heart." (Vol. ii. p. 194.) "Surely, saith my 
soul, there is but one saving baptism, even that which redeems from the 
world; and I more and more think I see the danger of the outward form 
or ordinance, lest any should deceive themselves that they are baptized 
into Christ, when in reality they know little about it." (Vol. ii. p. 194') 
" Here am I, sitting in solitude, on the wedding day of my beloved son 
William. As I could not conscientiously attend the marriage, I believed 
it right to withdraw for the day. They very sweetly bear with my scru- 
ples, — for it must appear odd, very odd, my not feeling it right to attend 
the wedding of such a son. I feel zealous, perhaps too much so, to have 
my children thorough Friends." (Vol. ii. p. 150.) J* A Friend, in Ire- 
land, who would keep arms in his house, and not keep to our peaceable 
principles, was murdered near where we were." (Vol. ii. p. 39«) 

How true it is that it is easier to destroy the mote in a bro 
ther's eye, than detect even a beam in our own ! Punctilious as 
Elizabeth Fry was, in all that distinguishes Quakerism, and lay- 
ing though she did the most unhappy stress, both on what her 
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denomination rejected and what it enjoined, we find her ex* 
claiming, — 

** I think Satan, in hardlf any way mars the Lord's work more, than 
m putting persons in the stifF bonds of high churchism." (VoL ii. 
p. 29'i.)i *^ They had the child baptised. Some of the prayers were 
very solemn*. But part of the ceremony appeared to me superstitious, 
wad having a strong savour of the dark ages of the Church." (Vol. ii. 
p. 352U) 

Let it not be imagined, however, that there was anything bit- 
ter or ungenerons in the absorbing partiality Elizabeth Fry 
evinced for that form of religion in which she had been brought 
up. Candour and charity uniformly prevailed over every other 
tendency in her mind; and at the very time when we find her 
absent from the sanctuary on the day of rest, because there was 
no Friend to minister, we are refreshed by the earnest desires 
she breathes in the prosperity of all who love Jesus. 

** Yesterday I attended the quarterly meeting. A dear relation, a 
clergyman, was there. . I felt sweetly united to him. After all, however 
we may differ as to the means of grace, our end in view is the same, and 
we feel at times that we have but one Lord, one faith, and one baptism.** 
(VoLJi* p. 2.) '*It certainly is very sweet for those who are united by 
natural ties also to choose the same path in spiritual things; but experi- 
ence has proved, in the case of my beloved brothers and sisters, that 
much of the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace may be experi* 
enced, when we may not see eye to eye.** (Vol. ii. p. 6.) "I have felt 
for many years much liberality towards those who differ from myself; 
hut I may say, with increased years and experience, I know hardly any 
distinction — all one in Christ" (Vol. ii. p. 108.) "My desire is, as I 
go along, to take a leaf out of every one's book. It is well to see the 
truth through different mediums, for however the colour of the glass 
that we see it through may vary, the truth itself remains the same, and 
beholding it of many hues may be the means of throwing fresh light on 
diverse parts of it.*' (Vol. ii. p. 156.) I see no authority for supposing 
ourselves to be more of a chosen people — the select few — than all who 
are redeemed by the blood of the Lamb." (Vol. ii. p. 247.) 

If in some respects, and at times, we must complain of Mrs 
Fry, as too devoted a Friend, it must also be stated that there 
are occasions when exclusiveness gives way to latitudinarianism. 

*' Our old and valued. Roman Catholic friends have lost their eldest 
son. We had a deeply interesting time afler his death. All day, at 
their house something like a holy influence appeared over us: — a fresh 
proof, that what Grod had cleansed we are not to call, or to feel, com« 
mon or unclean. It surely matters not by what name we call ourselves, 
or what outward means we think right to use, if our hearts are influenced 
by the love of Christ." /'Vol. ii. p. 100.) « The sacrifice that must be 
Riacle to give up the whole life, as the Sisters of Charity do, to teach and 
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bring tip the poor children, and attend to the Bick, is very exemplary; 
and the slackness of some Protestants, and the coldness of too many, le^ 
me to think, that whilst, on the one hand, the meritoriousness of good 
works may be unsoundly upheld by the Roman Catholics, yet that it 
stimulates to much that is excellent. I was much interested in attend- 
ing High Mass. But here I thought I saw something of the work of 
true religion under what, appeared to me, the rubbish of superstition and 
show. But I also thought that much of the same thing remained among 
Protestants." (Vol. ii. p. 245.) "Let Sabbath be well employed in 
reading proper books^—but also enjoy the rest of innocent recreation 
offered in admiring the beauties of nature and taking exercise in the 
garden." (Vol. i. p. 253.) 

Attached as Mrs Fry undoubtedly was to the views and so- 
ciety of Quakerism, she did not hide from herself its disadvan- 
tages, but has repeatedly alluded to the defeets which mar it as 
a system. ' 

^ <* Ig fully unite in the Christian duty of true simplicity in dress. I 
thhik it too much dwelt upon by us as a Society, but much too Httle by 
many in the religious world." (Vol. ii. p. 4.) ** I do most fully unite in 
most of its practices and principles; but still, I may say I have somewhat 
against it. I think that we may improve as we go on. I think, in our 
meetings for discipline, too much stress is laid on minor parts of our Tes^ 
timony, such as plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel, rather than on 
the greater and weightier matters of the law. I do not like the habit of 
that mysterious mode of expression in which Friends at times clothe their 
observations and their ministry. I also can hardly bear to hear Friends 
make us out to be a chosen people above others.* (Vol. ii. p. 5.) '^ Bitter 
experience has proved to me that Friends do rest too much on externals, 
and that there are serious evils in our Society — evils which oflen make 
my heart mourn, and have led me earnestly to desire that we might 
dwell less on externals, and more on the spiritual work." (Vol. ii. p. 108.) 
<< I am certainly a thorough Friend, and have inexpressible unity with the 
principle; but I also see room for real improvement among us. I want 
less love of money, — less judging others, — ^less tattling, — ^less depend- 
ence upon external appearance.'' (Vol. ii. p. 109.) " I disapprove the 
rule of our Society that disowns persons for allowing a child to marry one 
not a Friend. It is a most undue and unchristian restraint.'* (Vol. ii. 
p. 140.) " I feel the want of each one openly uniting (at our meetings) 
in some external act of worship, for there is much in taKJng an absolute 
part in what is doing, to feel a full interest in it. But I see not, with 
our viewsy how this can he remedied." (Vol. &. p. 188.) 

Mrs Fry's biographers candidly state, at p. 85, vol. li.^ ^ that 
ciroumstances ooourred to weaken her husband's and children's 
attachment to the Society of Friends," and this was an irksome 
cross to her. We apprehend, however, that she hersdf soon be- 
came convinced that Quakerism was not so accordant as it once 
was, to the V^ord of God. Ahready she had admitted its de- 
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fects, but now fihe was made aware of its declension. *' Thus 
far^^' she wrote on one occasion, ^^ as it respects the cross in our 
peculiar views. May we, as a people, never conform to each 
other, but simply conform to the cross of Christ as manifested 
to us mdimduaily^ and keep to that manifestation, unless the 
same light and same power lead clearly out of it, after it has 
effected its purpose. If this be the case, may we each follow the 
Spirit of Truth for ourselves, and we shall continue to be in a 
measure, and become in a very increased measure, a lively and a 
spiritual body, showing forth the praises of the Most High.^* 
Quakerism, however, did not long seek to describe this lofty orbit. 
It soon manifost€id symptoms of ambiguous, if not censurable de<- 
cline. And the following passages evidently refer to this state of 
matters: — 

** There is much stirring amongst F'riends, arising from a considerable' 
number taking apparently a much highef* Evangelical ground than gene- 
rally has been taken by the Society — ^bordering I apprehend, in a few, 
on Calvinism. This has caused a strong alarm to some." (VpL ii. 
p« 157*) *^ It is a serious and shaking timei and som^^ of the leaders of 
our tribes think they differ in some points of doctrine. But I believe it 
is more in word than reality." (Vol. ii. p. 189*) '* In our day most are 
Friends from birth and education, and not conviction. I saw much want- 
ing. I feared, being so much a commercial people, that there were too 
many who bowed to the idols of gold and silver. I apprehended that 
too many grieved, and quenched, and resisted, the Holy Spirit. I 
thought our deficiencies in faith and practice much to arise from thus 
quenching the Holy Spirit." (VoL lu p. 390.) 

Let us distinguish things which differ. We refuse to sit in 
judgment upon Elizabeth Fry, as a Friend. Biit we shall not, 
on this account, restrain ourselves from the condemnation o^ 
Quakerism. Estimatingthis system of religious views and usages, 
even from the pages of Barclay, Tukes, and Bates, we are grieved 
to pronounce it unsatisfactory on the great things of salva- 
tion. Tukes, when writing in name of b^ body, tells us: — '^ In 
considering justification as a state of Divine acceptance, we as- 
cribe it, n6t singly either to faith or works, but to the sanctify- 
ing operation of tne Spirit of Christ: As Paul asserts the neces- 
sity of faith, and James of works, for our being justified, a clear 
and convincing proof is afforded that loth contribute to our jus- 
tification.'*' Penn also writes, •' We cannot believe that Christ's 
death and sufferings so satisfy God, or justify men, as that they 
are thereby accepted of Grod. They are put into a state capable 
of being accepted, and through the obedience of faith, and sanc- 
tification of the Spirit, are in a state of acceptance.'" And Bates^ 
Still more recently affirms, " As we are sanctified, so we are 
justified, — ^and we may indeed be sanctified in part, and justified 
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in part. Sin must be cleansed and removed before we can be ac- 
counted as justified.*^ Denominationally, then, it is clear, the 
Friends are unsound upon the very article that constitutes a 
Church orthodox and not apostate, erect and not fallen, as La- 
ther truly held. That such individuals as Penington and Mar- 
shall, Elizabeth Fry, and J. J. Gumey, carried more gospel in 
their belief than in their creed, we are eager to concede. At the 
same time, we must contend, that, even in its most evangelical 
periods, the theology of Penn, Fox, and Barclay, was vitally de- 
fective. 

, Error, however, though the source of death to those who im- 
bibe it, is not in itself dead. On the contrary, it lurks amid 
the folds of Popish rites, or Pelagian reveries, — in the Church of 
England, or among Friends, — until a favourable opportunity oc- 
cur for developing its power. Accordingly, whilst the Quakerism 
of the seventeenth century is inadequate and suspicious, that of 
the nineteenth becomes radically false. We would not gather 
this indeed from anything that Joseph John Gumey has said or 
done, — and it is no more than alluded to in the passages we have 
quoted above, from the Life of Elizabeth Fry. But our state- 
ment will be more than verified in the conviction of any who have 
read, '^ The Crisis of the Quaker Contest in Manchester, by Isaac 
Crewdson,^' or ^'Quakerism Examined, by John Wilkinson.*" 
Pertaining to a sect, of which we have but few representatives in 
Scotland, and carried on, as it was, with every precaution of secre- 
cy for a while, little is known of this Controversy on our side the 
border. But it deserves a record, for in its progress, it laid bare 
the characteristics of Quakerism as a religious system, and re- 
sulted in an important schism in the body. 

One Elias Hicks, an American Friend, had promulgated the 
view, '^ that man provided with powers suitable to a rational 
being, was also endowed with a Divine principle, which, if al- 
lowed to operate, would secure his eternal happiness. — Being thus 
provided, the system of Hicks sunk all that related to man'^s 
salvation into this one principle, and upon this theory there went 
at one blow, all need of Divine revelation and a Redeemer.'** To 
meet and counteract this system, Isaac Orewdson started a peri- 
odical called " the Beacon,'' " to warn my dear friends in this 
country against a subtle heresy, which has swept thousands and 
tens of thousands in America into one degree of infidelity or an- 
other, and which I did believe existed in this country to some ex- 
tent, though I had no apprehension that it prevailed to the extent 
to which I have since found that it does.'' 

Crewdson's prompt and fitting zeal was not generally welcome, 
and at an early meeting of Friends, his conduct was brought un- 
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der.^veview. But we cannot say that in respect either of calm- 
ness or impartiality, the votaries of peace and order have set any 
example to us who have so often the charge of excitement and 
confusion thrown out against our Presbyterian assemblies. 
Though J. J. Gumey himself, and Edward Pease, were members 
of the meeting, wo are told '^ that at one time, thirteen indivi- 
duals were endeavouring to speak atonce;^^and what is still more 
noticeable, as involving a high-handed disregard even of apparent 
justice, Crewdson, looking his judges in the face, avers, — " They 
prepare their accusations, they contend with me upon them, they 
press the meeting to a decision, the very day the accusation is 
brought forward;' ' whilst no fewer than forty-eight members of the 
meeting protested against the whole proceeding, ^^ inasmuch as 
Isaac Crewdson has been brought before the meeting, without 
any charge of misconduct being entered on the minut^, without 
having informed him even of his offence, and without his being 
heard in reply to the complaint.^' 

Robertson himself, even in the palmiest days of moderate as- 
cendancy, never managed a case with more unscrupulous deter- 
mination, than did the Friends, when they sought to crush Isaac 
Crewdson, and with him all Scriptural inquiry. At first, the 
assault was limited to the publication of ^^ The Beacon,^ in ex- 
posure of Hicksism. But it was soon apparent that ulterior aims 
were contemplated, and Crewdson honestly charges his accusers 
to this effect. '^ It is not for the Beacon that I am suspended; 
it is part of a system to put down the ministry of the gospel.'^ 
'^ I have no hesitation in saying that I believe there is a design 
widely spread (I deliberately state it,) not in this land only, but 
also in America, to put down the gospel fully preached. What 
is it that I contend for? it is the truth of the gospel as it is con- 
tained in holy writ.— just that, and nothing else.'*' 

Like the Apostle of Ferintosh, in our own land, Crewdson seems 
to have felt the love of Jesus so constraining, that he must needs 
proclaim it, in season and out of season. But no more could this 
be tolerated in Lancashire, than in B*oss, by those' who prefer- 
red the lethargy of a prescriptive routine to the salvation of thei 
lost. Accordingly, Crewdson is silenced as a minister, and re- 
moved from his office,T-J. J. Gumey not only consenting, but 
taking the lead in the business, whilst at the same moment he 
was an active party to the appointment, as ministers, of two indi- 
viduals convicted alike of incapacity and unsoundness. 

Rejected by the society of which he had long been a zealqus 
and honoured member, Crewdson lifted up his protest and 
withdrew, — more alarmed for those who had cast hiin out, than 
chagrined because of what had befallen himself. As the contror 
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f ersy to which he had giTen origin, and in which ho wa« 00 deep-, 
ly implicated, went on, he acquired a more thorough insighi 
into all the tendencies of the system he had once espoiued sa 
warmly, and his *' protest^ indicates, that if weighed in impartial 
balances that system will be found replete with delusive error. '^ My 
views,^ he writes, ^^ as to the errors of the Society, I confess have 
opened rery slowly. I was warmly attached to the Society; it 
was painful to me to think that the body to which I was united 
fiftyHBix years, was in error, and I have been ready to close my 
mind against conviction. Steadily, yea tenaciously, have I dung 
to the hope that whatever errors of doctrine or practice we may 
have been in, that, on these errors being exhibited, and scriptit- 
ral truth held up, we might and should reform. Even so lately 
as when I wrote the first part of my reply to the statement of 
the committee, I confess I had a very inadequate idea of the 
radical unsoundness of the system; and I fondly hoped that the 
Scriptures might yet be admitted as the paramount standard, 
and that unitedly fleeing to the refuge set before us in the gos- 
pel, we might have striven together for the faith once delivered 
to the saints. And it is but very lately that the deep and pain- 
ful conviction has been forced upon me, with irrm$tMe evidencey 

THAT QUAKSKISM IS NOT GhBISTIANITT.^ 

This was not the sotitary conviction of Isaac Crewdson; nor 
did the schism terminate with him. The agitation of his case 
had led to a general inquiry into the principles a^d tendencies of 
Quakerism; and the result was, that when Crewdson was deposed, 
forty-eight members left the Jbody at the same time. Had these- 
individuals retired merely as a token of sympathy with one whom 
they viewed as harshly dealt with, their secession could not be re- 
garded as of much importance. But they, too, had been going 
back upon first principles; they had brought the word of God 
to bear on all they had been accustomed to assume; they had 
through faith overcome education, prejudice, and interest ; and 
each has recorded their separate and explicit conviction, that 
Quaiensm is not Christianity. ''The differences which are at 
present distracting the Society,^ says William Boulton, '' are not 
the result of the efforts of any one or two individuals* It is a 
struggle between the principles of the gospel and a here£fy I for* 
beai" to name,*-^betweeti Divine revelation, as contained in Holy 
Scripture, and assumptions of huiiian infallibility, — ^between the 
commandments of God and the traditions of m^n. The errors 
ib our Society chiefly arise from the presumptuous claim to infal- 
libility founded on exaggerated views of Divine influence. Of 
this evil, which is indeed of a very fearfUl character, the htf0 0/ 
power is the secret spring.'^ ^' I dan no longer remain in unity 
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v^ith a society,^ writes John A. Baiiflome, *^ that endourages the 
doctrine of a universal saving light said to be given to every man, 
And which is professed by many Friends to be able to sanctify 
,and justify us, — a doctrine totally irreconcilable with holy writ^ 
and confounding the offices of the Holy Spirit with those of 
the blessed Saviour.^ *' Notwithstanding the declaration of 
the yearly meeting,'^ writes Benjamin Pearson, '^ that no doc- 
trine which is not contain^ in the Scriptures can be requir*- 
ed of any one to be believed, there does exist in the Society 
of Friends another standard of doctrine to which opinions are 
practically brought, and some radical error which leads to 
a departure from the simple truths of Holy Scripture.^^ ^^ We 
think,^ write Jphn and Samuel Thorpe^ ^^ there is a great 
want of public Scriptural instruction in the Society^ and that by 
prohibiting the reading of the Holy Scriptures in meetings for 
worship. Friends are not only dishonouring the Word of GrOd^ 
but also neglecting the most favoiurable opportunity for promul* 
gating the principles which it contains.'^ ^^ I also believe,'^ writes 
William Krauss, ^^ that the distinctive badges held and practised 
by Friends are injurious, especially to serious young persons, 
whose attention is thereby turned too much on themselves, as if 
these sacrifices of their own were some ground on which they 
might place their hopes of salvation — thus drawing their depend- 
ence away from the all-sufficient sacrifice which our blessed B^ 
deemer offered on the cross.^ ^^ The doctrine of justification by 
faith,**^ writes Isaac Neild, '' which lies at the root of vital religion, 
is by many of our accredited writers, |md by many of Our niinisters, 
either not held, or so perverted as not to be the Qospel of Jesu^ 
— ^glad-tidings to the awakened sinner, of salvation purchased 
for him by the blood of the Lamb, and freely offered to him who 
was ready to perish.''^ '^ From heartfelt experience/^ writes Lucy 
Binyon, ^' of the evils attendant on the absence of a full recog- 
nition by the Society of Friends, of the doctrine of our justifica^ 
tion before Grod through faith in the blood of a crucified Saviour, 
and the practical bad effects in my own case of this doctrine not 
having been prominently brought forward in the approved mini^ 
etry of the Society, and as there appears a fixed determina^ 
tion to silence those ministers who believe themselves called upoit 
to preach this most essential truth, I feel bound to relinquish ray 
connexion with you.^^ ^' Look around you,^^ writes William Neild^ 
^^ and observe that, whilst among all denominations some are going 
forth with their lives in their handsi others arc making a free-will 
offering of their substapce for the glorious purpose of proclaim-' 
ing the glad tidings of salvation. But where, in the midst of this^ 
is the fruit-bearing evidence of this Society! I/et the Society 
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ponder well the question, and consider why it is not susceptible of 
a satisfactory reply .^^ Finally, thus write the seceders as a body, 
*^ Objections have been raised to the social study of the Soip- 
tures; but whether the professed objection be against the prac- 
tice, or only against the mode in which it is conducted, it wiB 
generally be found that the real objecticHis ariBe, either from the 
moral aversion to the humbling truths of Holy Scripture, or 
from the consciousness on the part of those who have been accus- 
tomed to hold a personal sway in any community, that if the 
knowledge of Scriptural principles become prevalent, they will 
themselves be brought down from the elevation to which they 
never would have been raised, but for the limited amount of 
Scriptural knowledge in the circle to which they have belonged.'^ 
This is a painful statement. But we are satisfied that it is 
both correct and seasonable. Founded as it is on documentary 
evidence and official reports, there cannot be a question as to its 
substantial accuracy. And at a period when the writings of 
Joseph John Gumey, and the philanthropy of Elizabeth Fry, 
shed a brilliant lustre over the Society of Friends, it seemed well 
that the Church should bear in mind what Quakerism truly is. 



Abt. II. — Best in the Church. By the Author of " From Oxford 

to Rome.'*^ London, 1848* 

The title of this book too clearly indicates its character, even 
had not a preceding work announced to the world the sentiments 
of its author. Each succeeding page proves to us that the dis- 
tance ^^ From Oxford to Bome,'^ has indeed shortened, nnee 
that publication appeared. 

'^ Come unto mey and / will give you rest,^^ has been the bless- 
ed invitation of the Saviour, since the devastating flood of sin 
overswept the world, and made a haven needful for the weary and 
heavy laden. ^* Come unto me and I will give you rest,^ has been 
also the cry of apostate Rome, during the centuries throughout 
which she has lured souls to everlasting destruction; and now 
Oxford seems throwing aside the mask, and in the work before 
us, we see one of the many proofs which every day affords, that 
she is not ashamed to hang out the Roman ensign, and thus 
prove her identity with the apostate church. 

We select the following from amongst many passages that direct 
the sinner to the ohurch, not the Saviour, for pardon and for 
peace. 

<< Each day which brought the grave nearer, deepened on the awak- 
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ened heart the desire of confession. .... A few weeks after that saving 
set, Cieaeral Riddesdale died with the thrilling words (of absolution) yet 
maldng meMy in ius ear and his heart." P. 321. 

Sacraments are spoken of as rames of spiritual life, not mere- 
ly as means of grace, and termed *^ blessed life-giring mitcn^ 
ments.'*^ Speaking of a couple who had attended a meeting- 
house and suffered their babe to die unbaptised, it is said, — 

<< Mr Norman had not now to resolve to resist the first attempt, of 
mixing the dust of the baptized and the infidel together in that conse- 
crated ground which lay around him. ... At first he (the father) assert- 
ed his rights, and declared that his mother and two of his children lay 
beside the spot where the grave had been opened, and that this should 
be placed with thbm. He was reminded that they had been made mem- 
bers of Christ through the hafy sacrament^ and therefore were fit subjects 
for Christian burial." Pp. 300, 301. 

The officiating clergyman then explains to the distressed pa- 
rents, 

'< That the unbaptized could no more, as far as is revealed to us, take a 
place among the once regenerated, however subsequently erring — than 
an unknown stranger could obtrude himself into their private families. . . 
Baptism he showed them was birth into the family of God." P. 299* 

Another passage contains the description of the baptism of an 
adult, an aged gipsy woman. 

** She was failing fast. Max had procured a light, and then went aside 
by the desire of Mr Norman, who knelt down, and elicited fi'om the ex- 
piring woman the new-bom feelings of her inmost heart. Her son had 
been a favoured missionary, penitence had been awakened in the passing 
soul, so late, so at the last it was not to be exulted in, nor trusted in 
as a certainty; but she had not, as far as could be ascertained, been bap- 
tized. That hope, therefore remained, < Believe and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins :* The absolution of baptism might yet save her* A 
singular scene was enacted in the remote corner of that deserted place, — 
Holy angels were present there, surely longing to break through the 
barrier which sensibly, but only sensibly divided them from the compa- 
nionship of that little group ; Max filled the vessel fi'om which he had 
fed his mother, with water from a running spring. She was dying. The 
holy element was poured upon the dark brow, and it glittered in the 
glimmering light upon the wild locks of her grey hair, and the priest 
raised his hands to heaven, and pronounced the solemn benediction, and 
her spirit passed into the life to comer P. 301 . 

One more quotation will, we think, be more than enough to 
prove, that if this volume give out the sentiments of Oxford, they 
are precisely the same as those of Rome. In the conversation of 
two ladies, one is made to say, — 

. '* Do you ask this> Helen? You have known such blessedness of the 
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sacramentSy such power of prayer, such mgUamce of^om holy nuAha't 
helpr-^ everypast season of need? You are unJiappy to-day, some 
secret cloud lUflSicts you. No, dear Helen, the ekwnik never sends her 
children abroad on the arena of life without complete and tempered ar- 
mour^ if they will aceepi UJrom her ouisiretched orfM^ P. 173. 

What 18 Puseyiam ! This is a question often asked, much dis- 
cussed, but little understood, each one forms his own opinion, 
according to the circumstances in which he is placed, and conse- 
quently, rarious are the shades of thought on the subject, that 
exist in the pubKo mind. Put the query to one of the high- 
church party, and you are answered, — a chimerai a hydra, that 
lives only in the imaginations of a few, in the fears of a section 
of the church, an outcry raised without a reality. Another party 
may be found who assert, that it is a name given to a body of 
very excellent men, who may perhaps go too far in the expression 
of Uioir zeal, and in the observance of external worship^ but are an 
example, in the holiness of their lives, and the purity of their con- 
duet. Oo to the antipodes of Tractarianism, and you are told, it 
is little better than popery, it is heresy, closely treading in the 
footprints of Rome, that it has the mark of ^' the Beast."" Each 
and all of these opinions are false, — the last, in some degree, as 
well as the first. It might indeed be said, that Puseyism is a 
form without reality, imagination without substance, a safety- 
valve for the self-righteousness of thetmrenewed heart, — ^it might 
be so said, and with truth,— but this is but trifling with the can- 
ker, lopping at the branches, and leaving the stem untouched. 
This is not a matter for half measures. Tractarian tenets have 
taken deep root in the land; and it behoves every Christian pa- 
triot to go forth manfully, under the banner of Him who is the 
Captain of our salvation, conquering and to conquer, boldly de- 
termined, in his noble crusade, to brush away the flimsy veil of 
external devotion^ which at present blinds the eye of many, and 
clearly discover where is error. Let hioi go forth, remembering; 
that it is against principalities and powers he is called to fight; 
but if girt about with the whole armour of God, the sword in his 
hand which is quick and powerful, will lay the way open beforo 
him, and show that Tractarianism is not merely the semblance 
of popery, not only the offspring of ** the Beast.*' No; Tracta- 
rianism is " the BeBAC itself, as truly as Popery. This may be 
proved, firsft^ by its doctrines; second^ by its history. 

1st, By its doctrines. It is only necessary to Ate a few of 
these to prove them identical with those of Rome: — ^Apos- 
tolical succession, baptismal regeneration, sacrificial character 
of the supper, priestly absolution, justification by works, — are 
all well-known dogmas of the popish church ; they are also held 
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by the Traotarian body. Hear their own words : — ' The real 
ground upon which our authority is grounded, is our apostolical 
descent.''* No decree of the Council of Trent could be more de- 
cisive ; as a sequence the church is placed in authority beyond 
appeal, even to the Scriptures. '^ The Bible is the record of ne- 
cessary truth, or of matters of faith, and the church catholic's 
tradition is the interpreter of U-^-)^ and, again, '* This is faith, 
to look at things not as seen, but as unseen; to be sure that the 
bishop is Christ's appointed representative, as if we actually saw 
him work miracles as St Peter did.":|: This assumption of right 
on the part of " the Church," is founded on her claim to ^^ unbro- 
en Buecession," in which claim she joins herself to papal Rome; 
every other voice besides theirs is false and dangerous. Is there, 
then, no such thing as succession? Yes; there has been, and 
will continue from the days of the apostles, to the last age of the 
world, a succession, of truth, of ordinances, and of the true church, 
the living vine; but such is not the succession contended for by 
those arrogant members of the Oxford school, or by the support- 
ers of blinded popery, who assert, " that every true bishop must 
trace his right to guide and govern Christ's church, and to ordain 
its ministers, through a long line of predecessors, up to the fa- 
voured persons who were consecrated by the laying on of the holy 
hands of St Peter and St Paul."§ 

2d. Baptismal regeneration is another tenet common to both. It 
is affirmed, that ^' infants are by, and at baptism, unconditionally 
translated from a state of wrath into a state of grace and accept- 
ance, for Christ's 6ake.|| ^^ By this doctrine is meant, first, that 
the sacrament of baptism is not a mere sign or promise, but ac- 
tually a means of grace, an instrument by which the soul is ad- 
mitted to the benefits of Christ's atonement;" by the common and 
Bible meaning of the word regeneration, we understand '^ a re- 
surrection to newness of life," — not so the writers of the high 
church party; they use the term in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves; they assert, that the vilest sinner, the greatest profligate, 
was regenerated at his baptism, whilst David, the man after God's 
own heart, foas not^ nor was the Apostle Paul regenerated, a1. 
though converted, until he had washed away his sins in baptism.f 
» Such also is the affirmation of the Council of Trent, where this 
sacrament is said ^^ to remit original sin, and actual guilt, how- 
ever enormous, to remit all the punishment due to sin, and open 
the portals of heaven."** How widely opposed to our Lord'^s re- 
quirement of inward ^^ holiness, without which no man can see 
the Lord." 

• Tracts for the Times, No. 1. f Ibid. No. 90. % Ibid. No. 10. 

§ Ibid. No. 29. || Ibid. No. 7e. flbid. No. 82. •• Ibid. p. 177. 
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3d. The eaerificBil chsmeter of the Lord^s Supper is another 
fmt of their creed. It is spoken of as '^ a oommemoratiye iqipLe* 
tratory sacrifice.^* *^ Maj I atone uato thee, oh Opd, by offering 
unto Thee the pure and unbloody sacrifice.^'f* And, agaiB» ^' Thif 
sacrifice for our own sins, and the sins of thy people.^ One dT 
the party complain, '' we have almost embraced the doctrine, that 
.6od conveys grace only through the instrumentaJity of the m&^r 
tal energies; that is, faith, prayer, active, spiritual contemplar 
tion, or (what is called) communion with God, in contradictioa 
to the primitive view, according to which the chwrch and her aev- 
craments are the ordained and direct means of conveying to the 
soul what is in itself supernatural and unseen,'*^ quite in accord^ 
ance with the opinions of the popish council, where there was an 
entire unanimity in the condemnation of the Reformers, for de- 
nying that the sacraments confer grace ; and it was maintained, 
that grace flows from the disposition of the one who receives the 
sacrament, or it may be produced by a virtue in the sacrament 
itself. What do these persons make of those texts which say, 
" where remission of sin is, there is no more offering far sin.'*'* But 
" this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down at the right hand of Ood."" '' For by one offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.''^ . 

4th. Priestly absolution is not held less rigidly than by ^' the 
Mother Church.'*^ In speaking of a member of Christ's flock 
trembling with an uneasy conscience, they say, J — " Surely it is to 
his comfort that there is a duly commissioned minister of God's 
Word at hand, to whom he may come and open his giief, and 
receive the benejit of the sentence of God's pardon, and so prepare 
himself to approach the holy table.'^ ^^ And then again, when 
he lieth sick upon his bed, does not his Saviour make all his bed 
in his sickness, when his minister comes to him, to receive the 
confession of his sins, and to relieve his conscience of the weighty 
things which press it down, — and then (if he humbly and hear- 
tily desire it), by virtue of Christ's authority to him, assures him 
of the pardon of all his sins.'^^ On this head the Council of Trent 
assert and command, ^^ That a full confession of sin is necessary, 
because our Lord, when he was about to ascend from earth to 
heaven, left his priests in his place, as presidents and judges, to 
whom all mortal offences into which the faithful might fall should 
be submitted, that they might pronounce sentence of remission^ or 
retention of sins, by the power of the keys." 

5 th. Justification by works is another of their doctrines. They 
say, *'*' it is uowhere declared in Scripture. St Paul does but 

• Tract for the Timea^ Na 82. f lb. No. 42. t It. No. 17. 
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speak of justifioation by taiihy not faith only; and St James ac- 
tually deniett UMi it is by faith only/'* And again, the peoulia- 
witj- of baptism as the one plenary remission of sin : — ^' ^ Man's 
sin, after baptism, is to be got rid of as best they can, by pei^ 
anoe^ eofyfessionj ahsoliition^ satisfaction.'' Such is also the de- 
cree of Trent. " The meritorious cause of justification is the 
passion of our Lord Jesus Christ." '' The instrumental cause 
is baptism." ^^ The Holy Spirit bestows upon each (justification) 
as he wills, and according to our respective dispositions and co- 
operation." 

Thus we see Popery and Puseyism at one, on five most cardi- 
nal points. Were we to follow them through their creed, perfect 
unanimity might be traced in the same manner. We should find 
them denying the right of private judgment, recommending pray- 
ers for the dead, ^' fasting, hard lodging, uneasy garments, labo- 
rious postures in prayers, journeys on foot, suffering of cold," 
&o. ^o.;"!* while bowing to the cross, burning of tapers, wear- 
ing of white garments, &c. are daily practices in the churches 
of both. Are words required to prove that this heresy is soul- 
destroying^ leading its thousands down to the pit of perdition, 
believing they are made new creatures by the outward washing 
of the water of baptism, received, as they believe, from the holy 
hand of a priest, who has the power to open and shut the gates 
of heaven!! Fearful delusion — which leads the dying sinner to 
fix his eye on a fellow-worm, instead of the bleeding Saviour, — 
to seek absolution from a fallen child of Adam, in place of Him 
^' who is the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person," and who has said, '' Look unto me, and be 
ye saved." Truly, if Rome slays its tens of thousands, Puseyism 
slays its thousands. The pipes — the golden pipes — the ap- 
pointed means of grace — through which the oil of the Spirit 
flows to man, are choked up with the rubbish and confusion of 
self-righteousness, superstition, and idolatry, whilst the ^^ foun- 
tain opened for sin and undeanness" is polluted and defiled by 
this awful system of pseudo-Christianity, which supplants the 
true Ood as decidedly as do the rites of the heathen who '^ wor- 
ship and serve the creature more than the. Creator." Is not 
this anti-Christian! Is not this anti- Christ? 

2rf, Tractarianism is proved to be " The Beast," by its history. 
These principles are not new in England: this is not their first 
«(ppearance. The High-Church party would themselves be unwil- 
ling to make such an assertion. They point us back, for their ori- 
gin,, to the ages when '' the mother-.church" held the rule in this 

• Tract for the Times, No. 66. t lb. No, 90. 
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as in other countries, and although some among them aiimit she 
was then in a corrupt state, and required reform, yet they main- 
tain she was the only true church, and deprecate the reformation, 
as it was conducted under Henry VIII. And what was this re- 
formation! Henry, it is well known, changed his profession of reli- 
fon, from Popery to Protestantism, from the worst of motives, 
he vilest passions took the lead. Enraged at his plans being 
thwarted, he called a Parliament, and insisted upon the supre- 
macy of the Church of Eugland being transferred from his enemy, 
Pope Clement, to himself, and secured to his own treasurer all the 
revenues hitherto paid to the See of Rome. Commissioners, in the 
meanwhile, were sent over the kingdom, requiring every one to 
subscribe the act which appointed the king head of the Church ; 
and those who refused were immediately beheaded. Such eon- 
duct proved him an infidel, — one who could not believe in the 
existence of a Ood, whose laws he thus daringly set at nought — 
uttOTly unworthy of the name '' Reformer/^ A reformation was 
sanctioned by him, as we see from the articles of religion adopt- 
ed by him and the Convocation, in 1 536, in which the worst errors 
of Popery are retained — ^the sacrament of penance, transnbstan- 
tiation, the use of images, invocation of saints, prayers for the 
dead, &lc. &c. Such is the reformation termed schismatic by the 
Tractarians. 

By this time, however, truth had taken too deep a root in 
the minds of the people to be kept down by laws or articles; and 
soon after the accession of Edward VI., the Thirty-nine Articles 
and Catechism of the English Church were drawn up under the 
direction of Cranmer and Ridley. The Protestant religion took 
the lead during the short sway of Edward; but the rapid re-in- 
statement of Romanism under Mary is sufficient to show how 
strong, at that period, was the leaning of the Church in that 
direction. The speedy revival of the Protestant cauise under the 
reign of Elizabeth does but prove how hollow was the profession 
of men who could thus easily accommodate themselves to the 
ruling power. From this time, in consequence, the distinction 
between Protestant and Romanist became less marked than it 
had formerly been. There was a Protestant Queen, a Protest- 
ant government, Protestant laws, and a Protestant Church; 
but owing to the leaven of Popery having been left in the secret 
places of government, law, and Church, an amalgamation of opi- 
nions took place, which resulted in what would now be called 
Puseyism, The iron hand of power was all that kept down the 
High--Church party; which, however, continued to grow, until 
they blazed forth under the patronage of Laud and his royal 
master. The errors of that tyrannical Archbishop are marked 
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with the same strong tendency to the apostate church, as those 
of the Oxford school. Then, as now, the crucifix was reared, 
and pictures set up in the churches. Invocation of saints, pray- 
ers for the dead, and confession, were doctrines inculcated; and 
the idea, that Episcopal government is indispensably requisite 
to a Christian Church, was as prominent a feature of the Laud- 
ian as of the Puseyite party. It was also usual for Churchmen 
*^ to lament the precipitancy with which the Reformation had 
been conducted, and to inveigh against its principal instru- 
ments''' — ^a cry loudly re-echoed in the present day. Another 
similarity is the number of conversions to the Romish faith 
which took place at that time* ^^ These,"' says Hallam, '^ had 
not been unusual in any age since the Reformation, though the 
balance had been very much inclined to the opposite side. They 
became, however, under Charles, the news of every day, — clergy- 
men, in several instances, but especially women of rank, becom- 
ing proselytes to a religion so seductive to the timid reason and 
susceptible imagination of that sex.*" Alas ! how exact the re- 
presentation of the state of our own times! During the disturb- 
ed state of the country under Cromwell, all parties were in 
existence, although not in power. The return of Charles the 
Second was, however, all that was required to revive the ashes 
of High Churchism, which continued to burn under his reign, 
and that of his brother James, until the flame had nearly enve- 
loped the nation a second time in the black smoke of Popery. 
Humanly speaking, this must have been the case. The crisis was 
fast approaching, when the dreadful result was turned aside by 
the '' glorious Revolution.'' Protestantism was again enabled to 
raise its head under the protecting care of William the Third. 
On the accession of Anne, the High Church party arose to 
unbounded power under the guidance of a famous bigot, Dr 
Sacheverel, whose declamations against all who differed from 
him and his party became so violent, that he was apprehended 
as seditious. His trial was attended by the Queen, who, with 
her court, was deeply infected by* the Doctor's creed ; and so 
great a hold had his opinions taken on the minds of the people, 
that the mob compelled every one to uncover as the Doctor 
passed. Prayers were offered in many of the churches for his 
success. He was found guilty; but his punishment only con- 
sisted in suspension from preaching for three years. More could 
not be done in the excited state or the country. His suspension 
did but increase his popularity. He went everywhere crying up 
his doctrines, and crying down, as on the way to ruin, all who 
differed one iota from the external order of the Church of Eng- 
land; whilst Presbyterians he termed "incarnate devils." Dr 
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Hicks and Brett were also leaders of this party, and supported 
all the errors of the Roman Ghurch. Such was the state of 
affairs when George the First came to the throne. During his 
and the succeeding reigns, moderatism, or rather the religion of 
form, was so prevalent, that little was heard of the High Church 
party; but they were busy undermining true vital godliness, and 
endeavouring to supplant it by forms, as the extant writings 
of many will prove. During the reign of George the Third 
and Fourth religion in some measure revived. The Ghurch was 
generally unduly exalted; but the old enemy, under the name of 
Puseyism, only broke loose about a dozen years ago. In that 
short time it has made rapid and most fearful strides in the 
downward path. It is common to speak of " railway speed"' as 
a symbol of rushing progress. ^^ Tractarian speed^ would be a 
more expressive term. Its progress is faster; for all ends of the 
earth it has visited. Thousands it carries along with it, as on- 
ward it dashes down the hill of time, to land its misguided vota- 
ries in that ^' lake of fire,'" where all are cast whose names are 
not in the book of life, who trust to any other Saviour than Him 
who gave himself for the sins of the world, the only refuge for a 
dying sinner. It is like a mighty river, whose smothered coursB 
is under the burning sand of a parched desert. Onward it works 
its way, in secret and in darkness, carrying with it none of the 
cooling, enriching effects that living water is wont to do. The 
desert is more parched than if it were not there; for every little 
stream is sucked downward, to swell its bursting flood; till at 
length its proud strength has risen beyond control, it dashes 
aside every barrier, and rushes forward, bearing destruction in 
its course, uprooting the mighty rock of ages, and engulfing, in 
its tempestuous bosom, the very plain whose arid sand it so lately 
refused to nourish. Forward it rushes with its victims, until it 
enters the fathomless sea of eternity. Truly "Ichabod"' may be 
uttered over that mighty river, and all the spoil it carries with it. 
Let not the trumpet give an uncertain sound; let it pro- 
claim aloud, with a voice heard over Christendom, that Pusey- 
ism is Popery, — ^that Popery is Antichrist, — that both are 
the Beast. Let it cry aloud, and spare not, while yet there is 
time. Let it point to the rock of salvation, on which, if a man 
is standing, the destroying flood of an avenging God may dash, 
but not one hair of his head shall perish, for on that rock is 
planted the tree of life, and that tree is the cross, — the cross of 
our Saviour'*s humiliation, — the cross of our exaltation unto life. 
*' Let us take hold of the boughs thereof,'' and we are safe. The 
Maves of controversy may beat around; let us rejoice, remember- 
ing that each billow may cast a sinking soul nearer the Eock that 
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is our stronghold, and cause them to catch hold of '' the Branch"" 
from which we are deriving support. 



Art. III. — On the Phihgophical Tendencies of the Age; being Four 
Lectures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow. By J. D. Morbll, 
A.M. 8vo. London and Edinburgh, 1848, 

In every branch of human knowledge, questions present them* 
selves to the reflecting inquirer, which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, without a reference to some first principles oraxioms, 
on which they can securely rest, and by an appeal to which, they 
can both satisfy themselves and others of its validity. True, 
there are many, on whom such questions are never forced with 
such importunity, as to disturb their unthinking acquiescence in 
common truths; and many more who, after prosecuting their in- 
quiries in quest of an ultimate ground c^ appeal a little way, give 
up the pursuit through indolence, or in despair; or, as is more 
generally the case, rest contented with the discovery, of some 
obvious principles, which appear on the surface, or intermediate 
stages of inquiry; for there is as regular a gradation in the diffi- 
culty of the questions to be answered, as there is of capacities in 
men to answer them; and although the spirit which prompts to 
inquiry is much greater than the power of solving difficulties, 
and manifests itself in every stage; we cannot but regard it as a 
beautiful adaptation of the human mind, to its circumstances 
and wants, that the firmness of our belief does not depend on our 
intellectual power, — our capacity for investigating the grounds of 
our faith ; the most simple peasant reposes with as much (in 
general with far more) confidence, in all needful truth, as the 
philosopher who can establish it by logical deduction, from the 
most unquestionable principles. The main, if not the only differ- 
ence between them is, that the one can trace the connexion be- 
tween the conclusion and the premises on which both ultimately 
rest; just as in an obvious proposition in analytic geometry, 
which both at once receive as true; the one by a careful analysis, 
ascends step by step to the axioms, in the self-evidence of which 
all acquiesce; and from these he descends synthetically to 
the conclusion, from which the other had never departed, and in 
which he confides, on the same ultimate grounds as the geome- 
trician; although he never formally stated to himself the axiom, 
^^ magnitudes which are equal to the same, are equal to each 
other,'^ or " a whole is greater than its part.'' 

These primary truths, which are the conditions of all know- 
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ledge, rather than knowledge itself; and which, even when first 
presented to the mind, in the form of a proposition, have no as- 
pect of novelty; bnt are rather regarded as useless truisms — (if 
they are understood; for it is quite possible they may not be com- 
prehended in the abstract, however readily and universally applied 
in individual instances,) — ^resemble those laws of nature by which 
all things are governed, and on which men all proceed in the trans- 
actions of life; the illiterate, as well as the most extensive ob- 
server. We question if the philosopher could bring his know- 
ledge of the law of gravitation into requisition in maintaining 
his equilibrium so readily as the juggler who never heard the 
name; and in like manner we doubt tf the most subtle metaphy- 
sician could more readily apply his discovered laws of thought, 
than the man who never attempted to dive into the recesses of 
his own mind. 

But because the knowledge of first principles is not absolutely 
necessary, are metaphysical investigations on that account to be 
discouraged, or considered of little importance! Far from it, 
they are not only interesting in themsdives, and of the greatest 
moment, but unavoidable. In every civilized age, there have 
been apeculative inquirieB bearing closely on the most vital inter- 
ests of society, which could not be settled without a descent in- 
to this field — a field, it is true, which the lover of truth has much 
cause to look back upon with painful associations, as the arena 
into which he has rarely descended, except to contend against 
the bitter adversaries of aU he holds dear. And it appears to us 
as policy, greatly to the disadvantage of those champions to whom 
we owe so much, that they have allowed the enemy to entrench 
himself, and often to triumph in the undisturbed possession of a 
territory which ought always to have been in the hands of the 
Christian, and strongly fortified as one of the greatest defences 
of religious truth. 

For many years we have had it in comparatively quiet posses- 
sion in this country; but it becomes us to be on our guard; the 
enemy is continually changing his position, and even now it re- 
quires but little foresight to discover two different quarters from 
which we may expect soon to be assailed. At present, indeed, 
no open hostility to divine truth is professed; but rather a de- 
sire (and we trust in some cases sincere,) to establish it on a 
different, and (as is thought) a surer basis. But not on that 
account are these writers less to be dreaded; for let them in 
their zeal remove it from the rock on which it now stands im- 
pregnable, and we shall soon see it sinking in the quagmire of a 
gross sensationalism^ or vanishing from our view in the clouds of 
A misty idealism. 
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These reflections, however, are leading us away from the con- 
sideration of the work which gave rise to them, in which we find 
some things fitted to encourage, such as the author^s opposition to 
the sensational philosophy, from which we have much to appre- 
hend in this country, while there are others from which we feel 
constrained most decidedly to dissent; and we find it painful to 
point to dangerous errors in one who stands so high, and who 
is likely to exercise so great an influence on the philosophic 
and religious thinking of this country, whom we have admir- 
ed as the able and candid historian of modem philosophy, and 
whom we still respect as an ardent pursuer, and an honest and 
lucid expositor of some of the loftiest truths to which human 
thought can aspire. 

We said that the rise of metaphysics was inevitable, and these 
lectures are a proof of the assertion. 

For many years philosophical and literary societies have been 
in existence in all our larger towns; ajid in a true Baconian spirit, 
they have almost always confined themselves to the sure ground 
of the purely inductive sciences, making occasional excursions 
into the provinces of literature and the fine arts, and in these 
they have had before them all the most recent and truly wonder- 
ful discoveries in their various departments. Science has done all 
that lay in her power to please, and instruct, and satisfy. She has 
spread out before them a world of phenomena; she has classified 
them under their respective laws, and these laws have been re- 
duced to the utmost limit of generalization. But after all, laws of 
nature are only facts generalized; and although all the phenomena 
of matter and mind were brought under one grand universal 
lawy it would never satisfy the craving of the human spirit. ^ It 
feels that beyond phenomena there must be a something, which 
sense cannot reach ; and behind thede laws, of the discovery of 
which they were so proud, and in which for a while many took 
shelter, there is a mysterious cause in which they cannot help 
feeling a momentous interest; — God has so ordered it, that the 
soul of man can find no permanent, far less a peaceful repose, 
in any thing short of himself. 

We are convinced that it is this secret dissatisfaction with 
mere phenomena and laws of nature which is turning the atten- 
tion of our scientific societies to the advocates of a philosophy 
that professedly deals with higher truths, to see, if they can an- 
swer queries, which all phenomena suggest, and the most gene- 
ral law only forces more importunately on their awakened anxiety. 
Some are anxious to know if the inference they are strangely 
necessitated to draw regarding a first cause — a cavsa camarum, 
be really a valid conclusion; others, who have -no doubt of this, 
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wish to have a philosophic reason tg assign for their belief; while 
not a few would gladly call in the ablest support of their unbe- 
lief, to prop np their palsied scepticism. It is to the ffraunds 
of knowledge that their attention is now directed; and we greatly 
err, if a new era has not dawned on the class of British society 
which these institutions represent; an era the most eyentful in 
their history, and fraught with the most important consequences 
to religion and morals; and very much will depend on the part 
which religious men may take in the controversy which is sure 
to arise, — we may say, has virtually arisen, — whether the question 
regarding these first principles shall be answered by a heartless 
atheism, a mystical theism, or a soul-satisfying divinity. 

It behoves Christian ministers, and theological students, to 
prepare for the contest, or rather to step forward and take the 
lead. A sound theology is quite at home in such a sphere, and 
gives great facilities for settling such questions. 

In the mean time, J. D. Morell is called upon to deliver a 
course of lectures ^^ on the philosophical tendencies of the age.*^ 

With his definition of philosophy, (^^ the science of first princi- 
ples,^^) we do not mean to quarrel; it is distinctly laid down at 
the commencement, and pretty closely (not uniformly) adhered 
to throughout. By tendencies he means the ultimate and final 
ground for the validity of our knowledge, to which the various 
philosophical systems appeal. The tendencies of the present age 
he classes under four heads, and devotes a lecture to the consi- 
deration of each. 

The first system which he expounds and ably refutes, is that 
of absolute empirieiim^ towards which our country has been gra- 
dually verging ever since the publication of the Novum Orga- 
num. Not that he has any objection to a legitimate induction, 
but to its injurious elevation into a system of universal applica- 
tion, to the rejection of all truth beyond its peculiar sphere; its 
natural fruit was to set aside all truth, of which we could not 
take experimental cognizance by the senses, as we see it in sen- 
sationaUsm^ a philosophy (if it deserves the name) which has 
just received its consummation in the " Cours de Philosophie Po- 
sitive''* of M. Comte, in which his avowed design is, to construct 
a system which shall embrace the whole circuit of human know- 
ledge, and secure the permanence and happiness of society, with- 
out the aid of any kind of religion, which he considers a thing 
quite antiquated, and of no farther use to society; and without 
the idea of a God; of whose existence the senses give us no inti- 
mation.* This " appeal to the testimony of the senses as the 
principle of all certitude," is termed positivism. 

,0. . ■ ' ' ■ 

• It is worthy of notice, that amongst other advocates of this system in England, 
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We would gladly introduce an abstract of the argument in sup- 
port of this principle, and of those with which our author meets 
them, did our limits permit; but we can only spare room for a 
few passages, rather as a specimen of his style, than of the power 
of his logic. And lest his or our own views regarding the in- 
ductive method should be misunderstood, we quote the following, 
to which we fully subscribe : 

" Between induetion, as a valuable instrument of human knowledge, 
and positivism, as a vast system of sensational philosophy, there is the 
widest possible diversity. For, 1^^, The most profound students and 
expositors of the inductive philosophy, not only admit, but even main- 
tain, that there are axioms of a truly rational, or a priori character, 
which lie at the basis of all inductive reasoning, while positivism denies 
the existence of any such rational basis. 2dh/, Inductive philosophers 
admit, that their method is not applicable, exactly in the same sense, to 
the higher philosophical questions generally, as it is to mere physical 
investigation, while positivism makes induction, in its very baldest sense, 
the only possible method of human research, ^dly^ Inductive philoso- 
phers generally include the sphere of internal consciousness as one 
branch to which a refined analysis on their principles can be applied ; 
while positivism strikes the whole region of inward consciousness out of 
the bounds of human research, and declares its facts to be mere impal- 
bable nonentities, on which nothing can be built. Against the inductive 
method, therefore, in its proper form, and within its proper limits, we 
have no controversy; all we have to do is to test the validity of the claim 
which positive science has put forth, to embrace and absorb the whole 
circumference of human knowledge, and, in short, to make the senses 
the ultimate appeal for the final establishment of all truth." (P, 25.) 

The insufficiency of positivism to answer the questions which 
the view of even the material universe suggests, is eloquently 
shown : 

<< Can we say that, having realised the laws of the succession of 
material events, we have entered the innermost shrine of nature's sanc- 
tuary, and learned her sublimest lessons? When we gaze into the 
starry vast, and see worlds and systems all distributed into beauteous 
array, and performing their harmonious evolutions, do we think of 
nothing but the laws of mechanics, and read no glory there but that of 
Newton and Laplace? When we see the endless forms of perfect sym- 
metry, and lines of varied colouring, so profusely displayed in the vege- 
getable kingdom, do we think of nothing but chemical processes, and 
admire nothing but the sagacity of Linnaeus? Does the complicated 
machinery of the animal frame suggest nought but animal mechanics* 
and point us to nothing but the genius of a Hunter or a Cuvier? Tp 

(in which it is become rather popular,) the author of The biographical piston/ qf 
Philosophy, after reviewing most of the systems from Thales (b. c. 640,) downwards, 
fixes on this as the perfection of all sciences, making only a feeble effort to save him. 
self from atheism, which Comte pronounces impossible. 
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the logical understanding, nature I grant may present nought but facts 
which have to be classified, arranged, or drawn out into laws; but to the 
higher reason and moral sensibility it is far otherwise. To these, nature 
expresses a higher order of truth, and speaks a celestial language; and 
as well may we deny the law of gravitation, or the principles of the re- 
flexion or refraction of light, or any other established truth in physics, 
as deny that every form which nature presents, expresses an idea^ that 
every symmetrical arrangement of parts declares a design; or deny 
that the whole combined, work aesthetically and morally upon the human 
soul." (P. 31.) 

With equal eloquence and truth he points out its silence re- 
garding the most interesting and important questions of the 
" philosophy of mankind^^ — the great questions regarding man'^s 
origin, freedom, duty, and destiny here and hereafter. We give 
the concluding sentences: 

** To the spirit of positivism, freedom is a miserable delusion, reason 
a wandering light, which for ages has been leading men like the ignis 
fatuus into bogs and thickets, mankind a mystery, without a beginning or 
an end — without a Maker or a destiny. To it, virtue is a refined sel- 
fishness, religion weak puerility, and the hope of immortality a plea- 
sing vision, of which none but the feeble-minded enthusiast would dare 
to expect the realization. And yet this is to be called a * philosophy' 
— a philosophy of man, a philosophy which plants itself on the very 
mountain-peak of all the sciences, and professes to gaze over the whole 
extent of human research. Alas! what a philosophy of man, which can 
tell us nought, — or even less than nought, — either of the destiny to which 
he is speeding onwards, or the means he has to accomplish it aright. If 
it be a philosophy, then verily it is a philosophy which the humblest in- 
stincts of the cottager or the peasant might well instruct, as assuredly 
it is one which they immeasurably transcend." (P. 35.) 

And we can quite excuse the severity of the following: 

'< And yet these positivists, these men of facts, these clear-headed 
transparent observers, are perpetually reproaching the spiritualist with 
mysticism. If such a charge be seriously made, we retort it at once 
upon themselves; for what mysticism, I would ask, is for a moment to be 
compared with that which makes the universe, — aye, and which makes 
man also — an eternal enigma — a dark mysterious point of which we know 
neither the origin, the import, nor the destination? We believe, at any 
rate, that if the true order of things, and their hidden mysteries, be not 
fully solved here, yet still there is a state of being hereafter, in which all 
will be made resplendent with light and with beauty. But these men of 
facts involve all things both in present and eternal mystery. They give 
us no hope of solving the problems of existence here; they deny us the 
joy of looking forward to any solution hereafter. Clear-headedness! 
alas! it is easily purchased, when we cast away in its favour the very 
questions which perplex us. In this way we may soon enough come to a 
proper understanding on all things; for where our vision fails, we have 
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only then to set up a landmark, and call it the uttermost verge of hu- 
man knowledge.*' (P. 45.) 

In the third lecture we have a pretty full and lucid exposition of 
traditionalism^ as a philosophical system, with his objections to it 
as a test of truth. He states it thus — 

<< The principle of tradition^ therefore, is next asserted, according to 
which it is supposed, that God himself first imparted truth to the world, 
pure and unmixed from heaven. In the paradisaical state, and during 
the whole period from the first man down to die Christian era, it is said 
by these philosophers, there was a channel of divine communication al- 
most perpetually open between the mind of man and the mind of God. 
Here, accordingly, it is thought we lay hold upon a kind of truth, which 
is not subject to the infirmity of human reason, and which, coming down 
to us bjr verbal or documental tradition from the mind of Deity itself, 
affords at once a solid basis for all truth, and a final appeal against all 
error." (P. 17.) 

With much that is good in Mr Morell'^s refutation of tradi- 
tionalism^ there are many things from which we must dissent; but 
as those things to which we object are the natural fruit of his 
system, which is developed in the second and fourth lectures, we 
forbear making any remarks until we have examined its founda- 
tion, further than to say, that his arguments are far from being 
conclusive to our minds, not from any intrinsic merit in the prin- 
ciple he opposes, or any want of logical talent in the reasoner, 
but from some forms of traditionalism coming too near his own 
system, to be successfully combatedwith any weapons which he 
can consistently bring against it. 

It will facilitate our readers in entering into the spirit of Mr 
ilLoreW^ philosophical tendency^ as we have it in these lectures, if 
we inform them of the course of study by which he arrived at his 
present views. 

Greatly struck (as he elsewhere informs us,) with Lookers work 
on the Human Understanding, and with the noble field which 
he opened up before him, while yet a student in the London uni- 
versity, he devoted himself to the study ot psychology^ and read 
Dr T. Brown'^s lectures with all the ardour of a disciple. In 
Glasgow college, to which he now went, he lost much of his rever- 
ence for Brown, by getting a fuller insight to the philosophy of 
Reid; the true representative, as he is the founder, of the genuine 
Scotch school. From Glasgow he went to Germany, where he 
familiarized himself with their multifarious systems, and finished 
a thorough course of metaphysical study in Paris, from which he 
seems to have returned so fuUy a disciple of the great master of 
Eclecticism, in all the essential features of his system, that we 
may consider him the Comin of English philosophy, or, if he 
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pleases, we shall class him with the Scotch school, to which he 
has evidently a greater leaning. 

That which Mr Morell considers the true philosophy, viz. 
the " philosophy of common sense,"" or " philosophy of progress,"' 
we have expounded in the fourth lecture, by illustrating the fol- 
lowing propositions : ^ 

Firsts '' That humanity being a divine creation, was designed 
to accomplish a given course, and fulfil a given destiny."" Second^ 
^' That the whole course of human history depends on the regu- 
lar and progressive development of ideas;"" not scientific ideas 
formally stated, but that ^' all human events, all the movements 
of national activity, all the struggles of agitation and of warfare; 
in a word, all the scenes of human history, have been but the 
sign and effect of human thought and impulse."" Thirds " That 
the great problem of philosophy is to bring the ideas or intui- 
tions of every age into a clear reflective and logical form."" Fourth^ 
'^That the final appeal for truth which philosophy embodies, 
must be the universal reason^ or common consciousness of man- 
kind. This common consciousness is the grand principle of certi- 
tude, in reference to all the higher branches of human knowledge; 
and it is by the principle we assume as the final appeal for 
truth that the whole tendency of our philosophy will be deter- 
mined."' 

But knowledge, he continues, involves a twofold element, viz. 
matter and form; " and there is, strictly speaking, a twofold 
ground of appeal for the validity of our knowledge, the one of 
which applies to the^nwa?, the other to the wia^^ria? element." 

It would be impossible rightly to understand or to estimate 
the nature of this " principle of certitude,"" and the philosophi- 
cal tendency to which it gives rise, without referring to the dis- 
tinction between intuitive and logical knowledge, as we find it 
laid down in the lecture on individtmlism^ (or the appeal to the 
individuaPs reason as the universal test of truth), without which, 
his doctrine of common consciousness is quite meaningless ; not 
that it is peculiar to himself, but necessary to his theory. 

" It is absolutely essential,"" he says, " to attend to the dis- 
tinction that exists, between the understandiiig and the reason, 
in other words, the logical and intuitional faculty in man." P. 69, 

Now, this distinction which men make, between " great logical 
acuteness,"" and " great instincts for truth ;"" " is grounded on the 
fact, that the intellectual consciousness in man has a twofold con- 
stitution; that there is one development of it, by which we are 
brought into contact with the principles of truth; that there is 
another development of it, in which we reason out other subor- 
dinate truths, by consecutive and reflective argumentation, bas- 
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ed upon these principles. There is, of course, nothing new in this 
distinction, although it may perhaps yet be destined to be brought 
into clearer and more universal application.'*^ P. 69. 

" The knowledge," he continues, " which we obtain through intuition, 
is direct^ immediate^presentativey while that which we obtain through the 
logical understanding, is indirect^ mediate^ representative.** P. 72. 

Again, '* the knowledge which we obtain by the intuitional conscious- 
ness, is materialf — that which we obtain by the logical \b formal*' 

Into the validity of this distinction between the intuitional and 
logical faculty, we do not mean to inquire, or the abstract existence 
of the " divine power of intuition." There may be such a faculty as 
is described, although we have never been conscious of it ; and that 
there are some truths which we apprehend without experience, 
the power of apprehending which, may, without much improprie- 
ty, be called intuition, we fully admit. But as this is evidently 
not Mr MorelFs meaning, let us see the province he assigns to 
the faculty; as the admission of its existence in the abstract 
would be of no use to his theory. And we presume, that he does 
not wish it to be understood, that all the authorities he quotes in 
defence of his division^ are also advocates of the peculiar kind of 
intuition which he maintains; seeing that of those he refers to, 
Coleridge, Sir W. Hamilton, and the Bishop of Oxford, are the 
only parties holding similar views to himself. 

We are told, that the knowledge we obtain through intuition, 
is direct^ immediate^ and presentative; and our knowledge of the 
existence of an external world, is brought forward as an illustra- 
tion; and as this is ^s good as any other subject, both to illus- 
trate his application pf the intuitional faculty, and to test the 
accuracy of the process by which we are said to acquire this 
knowledge, we shall examine it with some care. And we shall 
not hesitate to sacrifice technical phraseology for the simplest 
language, though at the risk of appearing very unphilosoplucal, 
and even inaccurate. 

It will facilitate our inquiry, if we suppose ourselves for the 
time being, destitute of all knowledge of anything external to 
ourselves, while possessed of all our intellectual powers. 

Suppose that, in such a case, a stone is placed in my hand; I 
will receive a number of sensations from it, as of resistance to 
any muscular action, or hardness; resistance in a particular di- 
rection, or weight; colour, &c.; but as these are only feelings of 
the mind itself, the question is. Whether any or all of them will 
give us any conception of anything external to the mind. Now, 
Mr Morell will admit, as well as ourselves, that we have an idea 
of a something, of which these sensations, as we call them, when 
viewed in relation to ourselves, and qualities as we view them in 
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relation to something external, are but the attributes — a sub- 
stratum, in which we conceive of them inhering, and which we 
call the stone. But how do we get this idea of an actually exist- 
ing thing, when the senses alone give us qualitieSy not entities f 
We shall only consider two of the answers to this howf and they 
are the most satisfactory which are usually given; the latter we 
shall endeavour to show fully answering all the conditions of a 
sufficient reason. 

And first, Morell tells us, that, ^^ by intuition, I have a direct 
knowledge of the external object — that the subject and object 
stand face to face, without any thing of a represefitative charac- 
ter intervening. And in this respect our presentative knowledge 
differs essentially from that which comes through the understand- 
ing, or, as we have termed it, the logical faculty .^^ 

But we ask, in what sense is your knowledge diredf how can 
you stand face to face with what you must admit you cajinot 
perceive by the senses, and which must of necessity come thratigh 
them? You admit, that the senses in themselves are only the 
inlets of subjective states of consciousness; and in your eloquent 
refutation of sensationalism, you deny the possibility of our ever 
arriving at a knowledge of any objective existence through them 
alone; since you will not allow it to be by the aid of the logical 
faculty, as that would be representative^ and consequently not 
direct; and as you will not be so absurd as to say, we know it 
independent of sensation, in intuition^ we shall see your only other 
alternative; viz., that m perception^ we are consdom^ not only of 
our own sensation, but of the object; that the bodily organism 
is the field in which the me^ and the not me^ mysteriously 
blend, and in each act of sensation, the subject and the object are 
both revealed to my consciousness.* 

To this we might repeat our former objection with equal force. 
And in addition, we would observe, that in thus extending our 
cofisciotisness to our bodily organism, or, as we suppose they mean, 
our nervous and muscular systems, they do one of two things, 
viz., make our organism and mind identical; or what is the same 
thing, make our nerves conscious in the same sense that mind is, 
or they must limit the meaning of the term consciousness^ when 
applied to external objects. If the former were the case, it 
would be gross materisdism, if the latter, it is a vague and un- 
philosophical mode of expression, and in reality, is the common 
theory of perception, in a new, and somewhat unintelligible phra- 
seology. And that the term is used in different senses, when 

* See Sir W. Hamilton's Notea on Reid, and an able article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, both of which, as regards the theory of perception, Morell homologates. Also 
Strictures on Hume, in ^ History of Philosophy.'* 
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applied to our cognizance of the mind's operation, and of exter- 
nal objects, we find fully admitted ; and that characteristic of 
consciousness, which alone was of any value in the present in- 
stance, is denied the latter, viz., that its denial would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. " To deny the deliverances of consciousness, 
however, on the validity of our primary belief, (of which exter- 
nality is one,) vxyuld not be an absolute contradicttan^ but would 
merely involve the assertion, that our very constitution deceives 
us, and the most intimate and peculiar utterances of our nature 
are false and delusive.""* 

What then is the process by which the mind gains a know- 
ledge of external nature! Let us endeavour to answer the ques- 
tion in as simple a way as possible, introducing only those steps 
of the process which are absolutely necessary. When the stone 
is put into our hands in the case supposed, we have, as we said, 
a number of sensations; of these sensations, we have, even the 
most sceptical will allow, a direct consciousness, in the fullest sense 
of the word; to deny them would be a contradiction in terms. 

But how do we get beyond this consciousness, which is entire- 
ly subjective, to an objective world — the substratum of the pro- 
perties which the mind attributes to the stone. We answer, by 
the law of causatian.'f With these sensations, we have the 
irresistible conviction, of the necessary existence of a cause; 
and the proximate cause we learn to be the stone. Here it 
will be said, if the necessity of a cause for all phenomena be 
denied, our proof of the existence of the external world, falls to. 
the ground. And Dr Brown admitted, that the argument of 
Hume for its non-existence, was, as a mere play of reasoning, 
unanswerable. True, we reply; and if Hume, or any one else, 
sees fit to deny, and you are so simple as to yield your major pre- 
mise, we defy you to prove anything. If Hume denied that a 
whole was greater than its part,, you could not prove the simplest 
proposition in geometry. We must establish our premises before 
attempting to establish the conclusion. But was Hume consist- 
ent with himself in denying that '' every change must have a 
cause f' was Brown right in admitting, that all we know of a 
cause, is, *^ immediate and invariable antecedence'^ Did our 
limits permit, we should have little difficulty in showing, that 
Hume was not consistent, and that Brown vitiated his whole sys- 



* History of Modem Philosophy, vol. iL p. 15, note. 

f It is not a little enoonraging to see the entire rejection of this view of causa- 
tion by all the eminent philosophers, both of this and other countries. The sensation- 
alists are almost the only parties now holding Brown's view. On the other, it is suf- 
ficient to mention the names of Sir W. Hamilton, Sir J. Herschel, Whewell, and 
Morell, in this country, where it made such progress. 
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tern of psychology and still more his ethics, by the admission. 
But it is unnecessary in the present case, as Morell acknow- 
ledges both; and we owe him our thanks, for his. able defence 
of the notion of a sufficient eaus&y as one of the conditions of 
all thought. 

Again, it will be said, if our knowledge of an external object 
depends on any law of thattpht^-^it it is a deduction of the logical 
faculty, it can only have a subjective truth; it will be true tome, 
or to lUB geottnUy^ but it is possible that after all it is only so, 
relative to man. 

If the conclusion is logical, says Morell, it is but the reSeetioo 
of our own minds. ^' By the logical faculty we have oniy formal 
knowledge.^^ 

" Carry out the subjective reasoning, and what do we come to? Evi- 
dently this, that the individual mind, the met is the generating principle 
of all human knowledge; that the soul of man is like the silk- worm, 
which weaves its universe out of its own being; that the whole mass of 
knowledge to which we can ever attain, lies potentially within us from 
the beginning; that all truth is nothing more than a Beif-development." 
P. 62. 

We have been thus particular in stating this objection in full, 
and, as much as possible in MorelPs own words, as we consider 
it one of the fundamental errors of his system, and a fruitful 
source of other errors; especially that of the rejection of the in- 
dividual reason, as a test. 

Let us now see to what it all amounts. 

In order to knowledge of any kind, at least three things are 
required :* — first, a subject knowing; second, an object known ;t 
third, a state of the subject, or change of consciousness, induced 
by the object ; — and in order to the production of this change, 
(or whatever we like to call our mental acts,) there mu$t be a 
mutual adaptation in the object and subject; what the nature of 
that adaptation is, it is not necessary to inquire. 

So necessary is this adaptation, that knowledge of any kind 
would be impossible without it. Facts and relations may be 
brought before the mind, but if there be no adaptation in the 
mind to apprehend facts, and to perceive relations, to such a 
mind, they virtually have no existence. And, on the other hand, 
the mind may be possessed of powers to an unlimited extent, but 
if there were no phenomena or relations to be perceived, it might 
as well be without such powers ; nor indeed could they be said 

* We take no notice of the bodily organism; though necessary to external percept 
t!on, it is not necessary to introduce it here. 

f In thus assuming an object, we do not assume its objeetiye exifCence. 
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to have an actual, though they had a potential existence. All 
this is so self-evident, that they may appear mere truisms ; but 
we are satisfied, that the great error of which we complain in 
Morell, is owing to its being overlooked. On what ground, we 
would ask, can he deny the absolute existence of what we know 
by reasoning from true data ? when, for example, from the pre- 
mises: every change mu%t have a cause: I am conscious of a 
change in my mental states ; I draw the conclusion, therefore, it 
must have a cause. If it be not from supposing, that one of the 
conditions of perception, or, at most two of them, are suflScient ; 
as if the formation of the eye, and its connexion with a conscious 
mind, were enough for vision, without taking the rays of light 
into consideration. Admitting, as he does, that both the pre- 
mises in the above case are true, we see no reason why the abso- 
lute truth of the conclusion should be denied. To say that it is 
subjective, because it is discovered by, and ^ould not be discovered 
without the logical faculty, seems to us as absurd, as to say that 
the sun is subjective, because it is seen with, and could not be seen 
without our eyes. We cannot understand, why the knowledge 
we arrive at by the faculty of reason, should be considered sub- 
jective, any more than the knowledge we arrive at by the senses, 
or even by intuition itself. Perception is one faculty of the 
mind, and judgment is another,*^ and perhaps intuition is a third; 
and they have each their peculiar sphere of exercise. There are 
certain classes of truth, of which they are respectively adapted 
to take cognizance : had we wanted one of those, there would 
have been some truths (perhaps all) which would have lain be- 
yond our reach, just as there are some things which the blind 
can never know. And it is very possible that if we had an ad- 
ditional sense, or a new faculty given us, we should be able to 
know many more things than we at present do, not because we 
would be able to create subjective truth, "but because we would be 
able to enter a new field where truths of a different kind 
were lying in rich profusion, unknown to us, only on account of 
our want of power to grasp, or perceive them. We are too apt 
to suppose our minds the measure of all truth. 

Mr MorelFs inconsistency, in denying us the power of arriving 
at the knowledge of objective truth by the logical faculty, is, or 
at least seems to us apparent, when he admits, that it is quite 
competent to decide in all cases in which the premises are placed 
clearly before it, and at the same time allows the premises, as we 
have stated them above, in drawing our conclusion. He says, — 

" Admitting, for example, the axioms and definitions of mathematics to 
be correct, we feel ourselves perfectly competent to decide upon the 
truth of any result whatever, which we derive by consecutive reason- 
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ing from them; or, if any premises of a logical syllogism are clearly 
placed before us, we have no difficulty in determining as to the accuracy 
of the conclusion. These are points of knowledge, regarding which 
testimony is not of any value; our belief in them would be strengthened 
by no amount of consent, nor would it be shaken by any kind of opposi- 
tion. The whole appeal is to the individual judgment, and its decision 
is final." P. 81. 

So, then, we suppose the relations of geometry are not fixed 
and absolute; they are only true to the human mind, and may 
be quite reversed in other worlds, where the minds may be dif- 
ferently constituted. 

But he seems greatly to misunderstand the kind of truth, of 
which the logical faculty is commonly considered cognizant, and 
as we now employ it, when he says, ''No logical definition 
(which he considers its use) could ever give a blind man the no- 
tion of colour : it would never convey to us a taste we had never 
experienced.'' Nor do we imagine any one would assign it such 
a task ; we know of no philosopher of the last three centuries 
who would attempt to prove the existence of qualities by a priori 
reasoning. 

But lastly, it may be said, — ^though we have proved the exist- 
ence of an objective cause of our sensation, we have not proved 
that that cause is material^ not a mere idea. How do we save 
ourselves from Berkeleinism? We answer, by experience. 

I have a number of sensations when the stone is in my hand, 
which cease the moment I throw it away, and are repeated when 
I take it up; and knowing, as I do, that these sensations are 
caused by something, I infer, that of the many possible causes, 
this is the particular one. But what is this particular cause! It 
is a unity^ which is capable of producing in me the sensation of 
resistance, and this of itself gives the full conviction of objective- 
ness, for being a resistance of my own volitions, even if it were 
a resistance or sensation caused by the mind, (were the thing 
possible,) it would prove a kind of duality. But I have not only 
a feeling of resistance, but of resistance in three directions ; in 
this unity, which. I call a stone, from experiencing other sensa- 
tions from it, or qualities in it. To call it an idea, would be an 
inexcusable misapplication of the word ; it possesses all the qua- 
lities essential to matter. And by the supposed power of intui- 
tion, we know no more of it, or know what we do, more certainly, 
than we have shown above, without the use of any new, or a dif- 
ferent application of an old faculty.* 

• It is quite evident that Morell can prove nothing further regarding an external 
world, than that it is a canse of our sensation. In one place, he Uiinks that the world 
is only a system of forces, and in another, that we may consider the Dynamical theory 
of the unicerse almost established. 
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To say that our sensations are caused by ideas, which have only 
an existence in our own minds, or in that of the Deity, as 
Berkeley does, is a very improbable, we would say impossible way 
of accounting for them, if we dare limit Divine power. As for 
permanence or unity in such ideas, it is a contradiction of all ex- 
perience. We never perceive the same object in exactly the 
same way ; in vision, for example, the tree which I look at from 
any two points of view, even in the same direction, produces dif- 
ferent pictures on my retina ; and though I were to try it for a 
life-time, I would never repeat the same picture in all respects; 
and in strict adherence to the ideal theory, it is not one, but a 
thousand objects I have seen, as many as there are impressions 
received; and it would be the same if a thousand persons were 
looking on it at the same time. Unity, or identity in an object, 
is incompatible with idealism, to say nothing of the absurdity 
of making that exist in the mind of one as a came^ which exists in 
the mind of another as an effect. 

We have been thus particular in examining the mode of our 
communication with an external world; not that we attach 
much importance to the proof of its existence in itself; men are 
far too much taken up with a practical intercourse with its phe- 
nomena, to be influenced by any theory regarding its reality. 
But the very same arguments which are brought forward by 
each party in support of their respective views regarding the 
knowledge of a substratum for a material universe, are applicable 
in all their essential points in regard to a substratum for mind, 
and for the Deity. And if we have succeeded in establishing our 
position in regard to the one, there will be little difficulty in es- 
tablishing the validity of the representative theory which we have 
propounded, (without any pretension to originality) in regard to 
the others ; and, at the same time, the utter uselessness of intui- 
tion, in its application to the same, or to say the least of it, that 
it is uncalled for. 

Having now examined the foundation on which MorelFs sys- 
tem is based, and seen that reason, in its common acceptation, 
is quite sufficient to account for our knowledge of objective 
truth, and its application in one case, we ought now to enter upon 
an examination of the principle which he proposes as a test of all 
truth ; for although individual intuition is the instrument for the 
acquisition of the material of knowledge, it after all is a varying 
untrustworthy faculty, varying both in different individuals, and 
in the same individuals at different times, and is quite useless as 
a test ; we must appeal, as we have seen, to the " common sense'^ 
of mankind for all certitude. But we have already taxed the 
patience of our readers too much, to detain them with the refur 

VOL. XXI. NO. III. X 
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tation of a principle, which aoy one who htm been at the trouble 
of following ns thus far, will have no difficnlty in doing for him- 
flelf. With only one obsenration, we wonld proceed to establish 
the three following propositions : — 

If the intuitions of the individnal are varyin^j and only r^Io- 
tively true, how can the '^ universal consciousness^ which is made 
up of the indiridual, he fixed and aJwAutdy tme, unless it is made 
absolute, by having numbers to support it \ or, if what is true 
to one age, be not true the following, and the absolute truth is 
only to be reached when man has ^ fulfilled his destiny ;^ and if 
we believe that man is destined to an eternal existence, then we 
can never attain to what we are aiming at : or if, as seems to be 
indicated, the destiny referred to, be his probation on earth, is 
there to be no progress in heaven, are we then to arrive at a 
state of '^ stagnation,^ which is pronounced to be death? 

On this subject, we would have made some comment^ had the 
consequences which flow from Mr Morell'^s views on it not been 
contrary to his avowed principles and wishes, and which we trust 
will yet lead him to reject, or modify, an opinion, which he must 
see to be fraught with danger. And we would particularly cau- 
tion him against drawing any analogy between the discovery of 
truth, and the mode of finding the average duration of human 
life ; as if eternal truth were a mere composition of errors. But 
to proceed: 

Firsts We would observe, that the principle of certitude which 
Mr Morell proposes, is unattainable, and practically incapable 
of being applied if attained. In proof of these, it is sufficient to 
quote his own words. 

" In order to apply this criterion, however, many requisites are neces- 
sary. It demands, first of all, a mind entirely free from bias and preju- 
dice. A prejudiced mind will never hear, or interpret the voice of hu- 
manity aright." P. 181. 

Again, — 

" The application of the principle we have maintained, demands ^rreof 
historical research. We want to know the voice of humanity at large, 
say on some point of moral and intellectual truth, — then let us look back 
to the past; let us see in what way mankind have viewed the subject, 
during ages that have gone by, — ^let us trace the whole progress of human 
opinion and feeling on the question; and in this way we may follow it up 
to the present day, and be able to estimate exactly the elevation to which 
the human consciousness upon that question has now reached." P. 1 82. 

If we were to maintain, that it was absolutely necessary to 
understand the whole theory of gravitation^ and master Newton's 
Principia, before a child could learn to walk, we would be afraid 
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of being thought wild, or what would be far worse by philoso- 
phers, foolish. And assuredly, had any other man than the his- 
torian of modem philosophy proposed such a test of truth, and 
that truth the most important for man to know, and be assured 
of, he would have been regarded as worse than either. 

But we are plainly told, that we are not to expect certainty in 
our knowledge, — that it is impossible, and it is one test or mark 
of a true " principle of certitude^ ! ! that it is difficult. 

** Another remark we would make preliminary to the main point, is 
this, that we must never expect to find a criterion which will decide cate-^ 
gorically, yes or no, in cases of extreme difficulty." P. 170. 

That is to say, a test is inapplicable in every ease in which a 
test is of any use ; for what important truth has not been eon- 
tested, and if not contested — if all are agreed, of what use is 
a test! Again — 

** WTiat we want in a criterion of truth, is some principle, the applica- 
tion of which gradually dissipates our errors; which elevates our con- 
sciousness so as to take a broader view of the whole fabric of human 
knowledge; which strengthens our intuition, and which enables us to 
rise higher and higher towards the light af^er which we seek. An abso- 
lute criterion there cannot be ; for to our imperfect minds, it would be 
absolutely useless; what we require is, a method by which we can as- 
cend to the full elevation of the age in which we live, and get the clear- 
est view of grand principles which the present state of human develop- 
ment can afford." P. 180. 

" In fact, were the prize we seek in the discovery of truth, to be too 
easy of access, we should begin to doubt its genuineness and reality.** 

Any remarks we could make on such sentiments as these would 
be useless, as they are unnecessary. We can only express our 
surprise, that so much trouble should be taken to find this prin- 
ciple of certitude, when certitude is declared impossible ; or, if 
this be the result of his long and diligent research, why not tell 
us that it is fruitless, or give us some criterion, which would be 
easy of attwiment and application. 

2dly^ We observe that the proposed criterion, even if attained, 
being variable, cannot be either genuine or useful. 

That it is variable, is fully admitted. 

*^ The appeal to the human consciousness at large, is open, howefver, 
to one apparent objection, — ^namely, this, that if this communis sensus, 
(which is assumed as the supreme judge of truth, be perpetually grow- 
ing and expanding, then the standard must be varying also. Centuries 
ago, that standard could not be what it is now; centuries hence, it will 
have made an equal progress. Now, to obviate this objection, we at 
once admit, that the standard of truth to man does vary; that it is pro- 
gressive, and consequently, that we are unable to say, at any given time, 
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that we have carried our philosophy to the very highest point, and at-* 
tained the full measure of truth, which is accessible to man." 

" Had we a fixed test, humanity would outgrow it; that which would 
serve for one age would not be suited to the other ; or, if it were, human 
knowledge must be confined within certain attained dimensions, where it 
would grow stiff and dead, losing all its vitality in stagnation and conse- 
quent decay." P. 177. 

It is difficult to conceive how so able a philosopher should 
make such statements as these, in which the truth itself seems 
to be confounded with our knowledge of it, and the measure of 
the amount of truth known is taken for the standard, by which 
it is measured ; or the unit of measure, is taken equal to the 
thing measured. That the object to which the standard is ap- 
plied does vary, we fully admit; knowledge varies, and is gene- 
raUy on the increase; but it does not therefore follow, that that 
by which its certainty is tested, must also vary; — that, because 
the number of truths known in the present day is greater than 
it was a thousand years ago, and because the objects of scientific 
and moral and religious contemplation, are greater in this coun- 
try than in Africa, we must have a test proportionably larger. 
It would be quite as rational to say, that because the manufac- 
tures of this country are so much greater than those of others, 
we must have a larger standard measure^ — and because the com- 
merce of the world is on the increase, we must have the stand- 
ard progressive also, — when the only, or chief use of a criterion, 
arisen from its being invariable. 

If knowledge were to vary in kindy as well as in degree, we 
might require a new test for each addition to its sphere; had 
moral truth, for example, been left for the discovery of the nine- 
teenth century, the test of scientific truth would have been inap- 
plicable to it, in much the same way as the measure of liquids 
would be inapplicable to solids. But such is not Mr Morell^s 
meaning when he speaks of a progressive standard, although he 
does aspire to the region of a prima phihsophia. 

In asserting that '/ truth itself, viewed subjectively, and in re- 
lation to man, is in progress," he seems to have made a strange 
inversion. We always thought that it was man who was in pro- 
gress, in relation to the truth, and not the truth in relation to 
man. But after all, he is quite consistent, if the communis sensus 
(in the way in which he interprets it) is to be the supreme judge 
of truth. And it may be considered very philosophic in the 
higher school to which Mr Morell has gone, to which we have 
not yet been admitted. We only know that it is not considered 
so in ours, and that it would be thought very foolish in a village 
school, if the boys were to suppose that truth was always on the 
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increase, because they were learning more of it; and they would 
very likely be rewarded with a flogging, if they maintained that 
the earth only began to revolve on the day they got their first 
lesson in astronomy. If truth were not really truth, until it was 
true to man, or subjectively, we might speak of it varying; but 
believing, as we do, that it is truth objectively, before it can be 
truth subjectively, we beg to differ with those philosophers who 
are continually confounding the objective reality, with the sub- 
jective knowledge of it, if they do not make the former to depend 
on the latter. But perhaps it is natural thus to mistake the 
change of the mutable creature man, for the change of the eter- 
nal truth. We remember, when first we glided smoothly along 
the western coast, we had considerable difficulty in assuring 
ourselves that it was the ship, and not the ^'^ everlasting hWl^^'' 
that were in motion; and there is nothing more common than 
for children, when driven along the street, to suppose that the 
houses and lamp-posts are on a journey. 

Zdly^ The true province of the human understanding, in the 
attainment of truth, is misapprehended, whether we take it in 
the sense commonly understood, or in Mr M.^s own accepta- 
tion. 

When attempting to prove the insufficiency of the individual 
reason, as a principle of certitude, he quite mistakes its right 
application, and in reality directs his attacks upon what is quite 
an abuse of reason. When, for instance, he rejects individual- 
ism, because the conclusions men have come to, in different ages 
and countries, regarding the nature and character of God, have 
been so contradictory, although all have had a god of some kind, 
— when the latter, in which all agree, is all that can, in justice, 
be demanded of reason. We can do nothing without the pre- 
mises, and we have no necessary data (apart from revelation) for 
proving the attributes as we have for proving the existence of 
Ood; and were we attemptinng to reason out the entire character 
of the Deity, by mere logic, it would indeed be a creation of our 
own mind, and would be altogether subjective. And it is this 
misapplication which he seems to take for the province assigned 
it by all individualists, and which he sets himself to refute — ^ 
certainly no difficult task; we only wonder that he did not per^ 
ceive, that if truths so arrived at by individual reason and intui-* 
tion, were all subjective, the fact of similar truths being come 
to by mankind at large, would never make them objectively 
true; if in the one case, it is true only to the indimdual^ in the 
others it is only true to rnan — it might be false to other intelli* 
gences. 

All that we can in strict propriety do, by the logical faculty^ 
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in this case, is to draw the inference from the existence of the 
material and spiritual world, or mind, in accordance with that law 
of our nature to which we formerly r^erred, by which we attribute 
every eflfect to a cause,-— ihat such a great first cause exists; but 
beyond this there is no conunon ground of agreement for all 
men. WAnt that cause almohUdy is, it is not for man to discover; 
and if the attempt is made, as it often, if not always, to some 
extent, is, each individual will clothe him with such attributes 
as the circumstances by which he is surrounded, modified by his 
own intellectual and devotional character, dictate, All experi- 
ence verifies this, and we find Scripture all along proceeding up- 
on it. In the Sacred Volume, we find no attempt to prove the 
ewktenc^ of God, — ^it uniformly assumes that we already know 
that of ourselves; but it proceeds on the assumption that we 
know nothing else concerning Him, and accordingly gives a full 
account of all his attributes, not excepting that of Infinity, of 
which Mr Morell never seems to doubt our having a full oon- 
eeption.* 

We have similar objections to his treatment of moral truth, 
of which we have no time to take notioe. But we cannot pass 
over in silence his mode of dealing with Divine Revelation. We 
have no room for passages; suffice it to say, that bis theory loads 
him to deny the verbal inspiration of Scripture, — and that any 
single passage has any meaning when taken by itself, not even 
the simplest and most positive a^ssertion; — ^and.to construct a 
theology, by a simple method of imludim from the Bible, he re- 
gards as an ^'attempt equally imprs^^tioable and absurd.'^ P. 91. 
He holds, — 

" Thst the Bible is a book of religion^ not of theology. It appeals to 
our spiritual nature. It brightens our intuitions, and inspregnates our 
religious consciousness with its own peculiar element.'^ ** Theology (he 
continues) can never be a thing absolutely fixed ; it is, or should be, the 
reflection or symbol of ike Ckristimn ctmeeiomness of the e^eP 

It is possible that Mr Morell may still find some use for his 
Bible, notwithstanding the views he entertains regarding it; but, 
for our part, we would at once lay it aside, or perhaps put it on 
the same shelf with the ancient authors; it would be of no value 
as a book of reference or authority. If it can only be interpreted 

_ i - ■-- -. — ~-^ J ■ ■ — .. . --, ^.^-^ _^ . ^ ■ — -- | - ■ — • — ■ — ^- - - 

* Do not let it be supposed tfiat we objeet to tbe argmneiit drawn fnm the evidence 
W6 Booj both in natore and mind, o£ intglligenoe, power, &o. We believe ^ His eternal 
power and Godhead are olearly seen, being understood by the things which are 
made/' But such arguments^ although they may be quite evident and yalid, require 
too much previous Imowledge and intelligence to be capable of producing unity or 
j^bsolttte.Gertaittty in oar knowledge. 
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by the aid of the '' Christian coTtsoiotmhew of the age/" the theo^ 
logy of which it must reflect, — ^the authority must lie ux the aga^ 
not in the Word of God; which is thus made quite subservient 
to it. The reason which is assigned for this rejection of Scrip- 
ture as a ground of appeal, is the differences amongst interpre- 
ters, which are unneoessariiy magnified, without any attempt to 
aeeount for their discrepancies. Now granting that these differ^ 
ences were greater than they are represented to be, are we to 
infer-^-is it logical to infer^^that we must call in another autho- 
rity to put a meaning upon what is admitted to be the Word of 
God. And who is to giye the meaning! for Scripture interpreta- 
tion^ in its highest sense, namely, collation of passages, being in- 
ductive, is impossible, absurd J Why, the very parties it is meant 
to instruct — ^nay, the yery parties it condemns-^for to confine 
ourselves to the isamoioum^ie of the true disciple, would be the 
eBtablishment of an authority inconsistent with liberty, an inh 
perium in imperio quite incompatible with the theory, Strange 
arrangement! — the child is to instruct its teacher— the criminal 
to put his own construction on the sentence of the judge. ^' The 
whole world (saith the Word) lieth in the wicked one." What 
meaning would the ^^ moral consciousness" give to this? 

Give reason a power beyond that of weighing the evidences 
for the genuineness of Scripture as a message from God, and to 
search what the meaning of that message is, without daring to 
force its own construction on a single passage, or presuimng to 
reject a single revealed truth, and we shall soon have the whole 
order of Divine revdation subverted, and a religion, not of 
God, but of man, based on the corruption of that nature it was 
designed to renew. 

Would our author bring commentators to draw their theology 
from Scripture, with a small share even of that preparation 
which he tells us is absolutely necessary for the application of 
his own criterion — ^^ a mind entirely free from bias and preju- 
dice" — along with " great research," — ^by the aid of that Divine; 
• assistant, promised to those who have the former of these quali- 
fications, we should soon have a unanimous Church. And even 
as it is, with all the diversities caused by a perverted nature, 
we would direct Mr Morell^s attention to that standing evidence 
of unanimity in the churches of Christ, the " harmony of Pro- 
testant Confessions." 

We have now passed in reriew some of the most important 
points on which these lectures touch, after examining the foun- 
dation on which their author^s views mainly rest, in as calm a 
spirit as we are able, and if the spirit of our latter remarks 
should be felt to be too severe, our only excuse is, the difficulty 
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of oalmly dealing with the consequences of a system so pernicious 
in their bearing on much-loved truths; and we would remind 
such as may feel aggrieved, that we have confined ourselves to 
such points as the author formally or virtually acknowledges. 

And in conclusion, we would direct Mr Morell^s attention to 
two great truths, by the practical (although theoretically admit- 
ted) neglect of which, he has greatly vitiated his past produc- 
tions, and will not only vitiate his future ones, (for we expect 
many,) but do incalculable injury to religion and morals. These 
truths are, the depravity of human nature on the one hand, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit on the other. 

Had they been kept prominently in mind, we would not have 
heard so much of man^s ^^ divine intuitions'^ or his '^ religious con- 
sciousness,^^ nor have met with such views regarding the disco- 
very of religious truth, or Scripture interpretation, nor even such 
misconceptions of the office assigned by Protestants to the indi-- 
dual reason. 

In any system of Mental Philosophy, the neglect of those 
elements is injurious ; but their being overlooked in ethical re- 
searches is specially pernicious, and must be false. We do not 
mean to say that a full religious acquaintance with these doctrines 
is absolutely necessary, for they are often taken into account by 
accurate observers, as facts which require to be included in their 
summation of mental phenomena. But they are much more 
frequently overlooked, even by those who do not formally deny 
them. 

We can easily see how greatly a theory of practical mechanics 
would fail, however beautiful it might look in the abstract, if th& 
effects of friction were not included; or a scientific account of 
the earth's motion, in which the perturbation of the moon's at- 
traction was overlooked, — and they would not be more faulty, 
even in a philosophical point of view, than the other. One error 
to which it gives rise is, attributing many failings to some facul- 
ties with which they are not chargeable; many of the faults 
charged upon the moral faculty, for example, are strictly due ta 
the disturbing forces, of passion, self-interest, association, or the 
complexity of human action,* — ^perturbing forces, which it has 
not the power, as it has the right, to overcome, and which it 
would be as absurd to charge on the faculty itself, as to charge 
the eye with deception, because it failed in giving a correct image 
of an object seen through a distorting medium. 

When the late Dr Chalmers reviewed Mr Morelfs History of 
Philosophy a year ago, — seeing his tendency to soar too high in 
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his pursuit of the absolute^ the infinite, — with the meekness of 
true wisdom, he would not pronounce the attempt impossible, 
although he (with no feeble wing) had failed; and, with the ten- 
derness of a Christian parent, he reminded him of the fate of 
Icarus. The warning is taken as it is meant ; but feeling as- 
sured that ^^ our wings are not all waxen,^^ our author is deter- 
mined to try again and again; and these lectures, we presume, 
ar&the second report of his upward flight; and had his friendly 
critic not already gone to a region to which it is not given to 
material pinions to soar, we doubt not he would have renewed 
his warning with greater earnestness. And although we have 
no hope of being heard, when we warn him of danger to himself, 
shall it also be in vain when we plead the danger of the truth he 
seeks to establish as a new basis; will he peril the religion, the 
morals, the souls of his countrymen, for the sake of a daring ex- 
periment! 

It is not humOity in us to confess that we have been unable to 
follow him in his lofty flight. We have no ambition to soar be- 
yond the region of air, — ^we dare not, if we could, gaze on the 
Infinite, in whose presence angels veil their faces. And neither^ 
we think, would our author, or his fellow aspirants after a prima 
fUlosophia, did they know, from experience, the blessedness of 
beholcQng the glory of Infinity, in milder yet not less divine ra- 
diance, beaming through the veil of a frail humanity. And could 
our exalted father add his testimony from the immediate pre- 
sence of the Godhead, he would tell us that the object of intense 
interest in heaven, — that manifestation of the Absolute, on which 
all eyes are centered in delighted contemplation, is the '^ Lamb 
as it had been slain.'^ We ought to keep in mind, that there 
are truths too, high for mortals to attain, too deep for human 
thought to fathom, and that there is much wisdom in keeping 
within the proper range of our intellectual powers. We may 
fruitlessly and injuriously employ our faculties in erring on 
either extreme. We may destroy our organs of vision, either 
by gazing with unprotected eyes on the noon-day sun, or by 
straining them to see objects in the dark. 



Art. IV. — 1. Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and the 
Integrity of Zechariah, By Dr E. W. Hengstenbero, &c. 

2. Dissertation on the History amd Prophedes of Balaam. By the 
same Author, &c. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

We have been presented with a new and most interesting volume 
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of Gennan theologieal criticum, wUch we have do doubt will be 
moeh appreraited by the Britiflh eebolary not only for the depth 
of its researches, bat also for the intmsting matter of wlueh 
it treats. It is always with a degree of oonfidence that we dt 
down to the stady of Dr Hengsteaberg^s books, for we are satis- 
fied with the general soundness of his Yiews, eren while we often 
materially differ from him, and thongh the reader is rarely star- 
tled by the brilliancy of his exegetical acnmen, yet he finde-^-- 

* Nantes in gmgite Tasto" 

of the display of bis vast learning, observations and hints which 
will oblige and enable him to reform his own views; and perhaps 
this is the most legitimate province of mticism. Were we al- 
lowed to state what seems to us the reason of the little eleamess 
and dedsioo in Hengsteoberg^s commentations, we would say 
that it was the want of a thorough and consistent understand- 
ing of the Messianic basis of the whole Theocracy* We confess 
we feel as it were on a high and commanding point of view, but 
thoroughly enveloped in miit, when we are told, that thongh a 
certain prophecy has its fulfilment in this and in that oth^* 
event^ it receives its final and full accomplishment only in the 
Messiah. This is most literally a turning upside down. To us 
the Me$9iah is the centre of all prophecies and pronuses, which, 
like as many radii, flow from Him: His coming, His work. His 
reign, are the skeleton of Scripture. This principle, consist- 
enuy carried out> will enable us to understand many parts both 
of the Old and New Testaments. Neglect it, and you may give 
^' interesting expositions,^^ but will never stand ground against 
the attacks of criticism. If our space allowed of it, we would 
willingly prove the truth of this assertion bv referring to the 
present e^^egetioal contests of Oennany. The reason why so 
many orthodox writers in that country are obliged to retract, 
even when truth is on their side, is the misunderstanding of 
Christ^s reiffn^ while they obtain the victory over their opponents 
whenever Christ's toori is concerned. IsraeFs Theocracy, in its 
totality, will never be understood till its relation to the coming 
of Christ, (which, be it observed, comprises both his work and 
reign, in what we would call a " prcesens propheticwm^) be tho- 
roughly apprehended. This ^' proesms propheHcufrT is to us 
what the genus is to the species, — ^as the general it necessarily 
contains the particular, — just as the coming of Christ necessa- 
rily contains both his work and reign. This is exceedingly 
important, as it will teach us not only to understand prophecy, 
but also its c<mnection; to see why Christ's first and second ad- 
vent are always coupled in prophecy, — and necessarily so, for 
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the prophecies refer to Ohritt himaelf, and 9» little as he ia the 
Christ merely in respect of his priestlg offioe, so little oan prophe- 
cies be Kmited to it. In its own plaee^ we might perhaps try to 
apply this canon more widely; for example, to the hiirfiory and 
destinies of Israel, &!c. &;a So fiir, then, from acceding to the 
opinion of those who conceive the prophet as it were on a inooiir 
tain, from which he beholds, in mora and more distant ranges, 
the hills of coming er^its, and trace the indistinctness of the 
prophecies about Christ to their distance, we see no indistinct*- 
nesfl whatever, save what necessarily attaches to the statements 
x>f genns in comparison with those of species, or from the very 
nearness of conjmiction. The hgiecd point of departure for the 
prophet (though not perhaps the psychological or oonsoiouB one) 
ifi Christ; and we si^te it as our conviction, that weare we to 
know all the principles of Jehovah^s government, their applica- 
tion to any given nation would give its h]st<Mry, with aU the 
necessity of logical de<iu€ti<m. In Christ, everything is yea and 
amen; he is the firstborn of all creatures. To repeat the figure 
used above, he is the centre of the circle. Without sudi a canon 
of interpretation, it would be found, for example, impossible to 
explain many Old Testament quotations in the New Testament; 
and we cannot refrain from quoting one example, in which our 
principle is most fully brought out, and which we shall just in- 
stance. We mean Isaiah vii. 13-^17. 

From what we have said, the reader will understand how often 
and widely we must differ from Dr Hengstenberg, notwithstandr 
ing all the respect we entertain for his learning. The part of 
the work which has engrossed most of our study, is the history 
of Balaam and his prophecies ; and it is to it especifdly we would 
direct attention. The question of Balaam^s character could not 
but attract our attention before. It was with the greatest inter- 
est that we perused the deeply impressive pages which Dr (^rand 
Pierre has devoted to it in his w(urk on the ^' Passages difficiles du 
Pentateuch,^^ one of the few French theological works which the 
reader will find well worth his perusal Dr Hengstenberg has 
devoted comparatively less labour to it than his prophecies, and 
we regret it. To understand the character of Balaam, we must 
first of all separate the propheciee, which, by the Spirit of the 
Lord descending upon him, he uttered, from his own private cha* 
racter ; for it is clear that if they, or any part of them, is to 
form the criterion of our judgment, the point of the history is 
lost, iividently Jehovah wishes to encourage his people by tum^ 
ing cursing into blessing, Deut. xxiii. 5 ; making the very wrath 
of his enemies praise him, and turning the weapons of the ad- 
versaries against themselves. Balaam would have cursed if he 
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ooald have done so; and it is npon the basis of this fact that 
^e reject, even in r^ard to prophetic visions, the principle of 
Hengstenberg: '* Wi&ont at least a partial concorrence in divine 
tmth, an advance towards it, and a consent on the part of the 
sabject, the operation.of the Spirit of Crod is not conceivable,^ 
&c. What wonid our author make of Gaiaphas^ prophecy! Bat 
we need only mention, that this is brought forward to prove that 
Balaam was not a perfectly irreligious man, to let our readers at 
once see the petUio principiu The next step must be to collect 
all the materials in Scripture to come to a right view of the cha- 
racter of Balaam. These are. Numb, xxii., zxiii., xziv., xxxi. 
16; Deut. xxiii. 4, 5; Josh. xxiv. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Judeii. From 
the last two especially, which, by the bye, we are astonished 
Hengstenberg never mentions, we are enabled to look upon 
BahuuoD as one of those who not only made a certain profession, 
but went in sincerity a certain way; but in whom, alas! Ghrist^s 
saying was fulfilled, that it is ^^ impossible to serve two masters.^^ 
Side by side with Simon Magus, the New Testament Balaam, he 
stands a beacon to ministers and people, as it were a salt pillar 
on the way from Sodom. Balaam is almost a servant of Jeho- 
vah — a servant as long as he may keep his right hand and right 
eye— a servant, but not a living sacrifice. He has bargained 
with God ; he has not taken up his cross — ^he has not lost his 
life — bis natural life; he has not given himself entirely to the 
Lord: and as, when the waters rise, they speedily enter the leaky 
vessel, and in spite of all the efforts of the pump, soon sink it; 
so, when the world and sin enter Balaam^s heart during the 
storm and tempest of Balak'^s tempting offers, deeper and deeper 
he sinks in spite of all efforts and warnings, the ambitious pro- 
phet — the worldly priest — ^the hireling — ^the enemy — the seducer 
—are the steps which mark his fearful transit from the retired cot- 
tage at Pethor, where the gentle river witnessed his nightly com- 
munions, to the death by the sword of Israel amidst the execra- 
tions of the poor deluded Midianites. Now, looking back from a 
distance of thousands of years, we see at one moment Balaam, as 
it were, shining a burning light in Pethor; but take him out of 
his solitude, chEinge Pethor for the camp of Balak, and the sparks 
of his own kindling are soon extinguished. How solemn and af- 
fecting the lesson it teaches! Nothing but ffenuiiie grace will 
stand;, and though many may pass unassailed in their profession 
by Balaam^s temptations, yet when the day of judgment shall 
tear the prophet^s cloak from their shoulders, like him their en- 
mity, long smouldering under the ashes of a selfish religionism, 
will burst into full flames against the Lord and his Anointed. 
Had Balaam never exchanged the rural, peaceful habitation by 
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the river of Pethor for the court of Balak, he would have been 
Salaam still. Balaam^s heart was in Balaam^s services at Per 
thor, as well as in Midlands camp. Though somewhat affected, 
and, in many respects, sincere in his profession and worship, he 
had never been won to Jehovah, — never enraptured by his glory 
and beauty; seeking the living among the dead, unstable as war 
ter, his heart not fixed, Jehovah not the centre of his life; — he 
fell, — in his fall a beacon to us! Gradually he sunk, gradually his 
light waxed more dim, — so hides the sun amidst thunderclouds, — 
from sin he went to sin, always under conviction, never con- 
vinced; always moving and obeying, never moved and obedient; 
till, conscience's voice stifled, the Holy Spirit quenched, helFs gid- 
diness seizes him, and he rushes headlong into destruction. 

After Dr H. has rather diffusedly given his views of Balaam'^s 
character, which in the main agree with what we have stated, he 
concludes this section by an elaborate disquisition on the name of 
Balaam, which he renders " destroyer of the people," — son of 
Beor, or destruction, — and makes soothsaying, as it were, the fa- 
mily occupation from which the different names of the individual 
members of the family are derived. The arguments by which he 
supports this opinion seem valid, specially this one: ^^ the explsr 
nation given of the name, John also followed in the Apocalypse, 
who translates Balaam by N/«oXao^, and by the name of the Nico- 
laitanes, indicates false teachers, who, after the pattern of Balaam, 
(whose name shows itself also in the misery which befel Israel, 
in consequence of the seduction advised by him,) seduced the 
Church to heathen festivals,^^ &c. The proof passage here is 
Bev. ii. 2, 14, 15. Hengstenberg concludes from this, that the 
Nicolaitanes are a symbolical name, an assertion established after- 
wards upon what appears to us valid grounds. 

We now enter upon the subject-matter of Numb, xxii., &c., 
which we will touch as shortly as possible. 

The conduct of Balak seems very natural in a heathen prince, 
and quite in agreement with what we would expect. Not so that of 
Balaam. Firsts It appears he must have been venable, as of all 
other methods rewards would not else have been first resorted to. 
Second^ Balaam could not but know, if (as we cannot doubt) he had 
any knowledge of divine things, what the destination of God^s peo- 
ple was, and so ought in all faithfulness to have called upon Moab 
to suiTcnder at once, instead of dismissing the messengers with 
so undecided a refusal, that a second application was made to 
him on the subject. A reproof of this kind seems to be implied 
in the words of the Lord, verse 9, " What men are these with 
theeT Hengstenberg rightly remarks, that the rewards brought 
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by the first meflBengera were only ae it were phdpes^ and not the 
full amount promiaed to him. Bat eren though Balaam oonid 
be excosed on all these matters, his hypoerisy oeoomefi evident 
in his dealings with the second embassy. Evidently his ambition 
and vanity are called forth; and while he refoses gifts^ he says 
nothing abont the promised hononrs. In spite of Jehovah'^s for* 
mer express declaration, that Israel was blessed, ver. 12, he tries 
if possible to dissuade the Lord, to get a loop-hole to serve Satan 
without leaving Ck>d, a narootio for his conscience. How very 
difierently would a true prophet have acted ! What discredit he 
must have brought by this halting upon God's cause; and oh ! 
what fearful damage to his own soul! And now he is filled with 
his own doings, — ^he is made to drink the cup he so ardently 
desired. But so great is his blindness, so deep is his self-decep- 
tion, that he rises in the morning, and enters on his journey, 
self-satisfied and happy, as if he had prevailed with the Lord. 
But ere he has reached its end, he is made to see that it is a bit- 
ter and an evil thing to rebel against the Lord. 

While thus Moab hopes he has gained his ends by the pro- 
phet's fall, and in imagination sees Israel flying, cursed by their 
own God, the Lord is preparing to bring light out of the very 
darkness of Balaam^s sin, — the wrath of men is to praise him ! 
We can easily conceive how encouraging to Moab Balaam^s curse 
would have been, though we do not believe that it would have 
depressed Israel, as Dr H. conceives. But on the other hand, 
what a triumph to Gh>d^s power — ^what a testimony and confir- 
mation to Israel's calling, if the very curse is changed, in the 
mouth of the unwilling and unconscious prophet, into great and 
glorious blessings, or rather predictions of blessings. Of itself, 
this was Moab's defeat! Translate yourself in imagination to 
IsraeFs and MoaVs respective camps, and conceive the effect such 
events would produce. But while the sin is all Balaam's, God^s 
glory will be promoted even by his fall. To the view we have 
presented of Balaam's character, his apparent scruples of con- 
science, &c., are quite natural and consistent; nor can the reader 
find any difficulty in understanding the permission by the Lord 
for the journey. But such is the ^ithfulness and long-suflfering 
of the Lord, Uiat in spite of all Balaam's provocations, he is not 
yet left to himself, but is warned by that solemn vision of the an- 
gel on the road to Balak. 

The question whether this vision was of a subjective or objec- 
tive character, occupies a good deal of Dr Hengstenberg's atten- 
tion. But if the reader considers the following judicious re- 
marks, he will agree that it is comparatively <^ minor import- 
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ance.**^ "" upon the supposition tfaatJt was an intenuJ accident, 
there remain still all the essentials of language, — ^what the ass 
speaks; she speaks nothing but what her look says to the seer; 
she it is that rebukes the prophet, — ^the voice lent to her is only 
her interpreter. According to the external conception, the 
speaking in substance belongs not the less to God than upon the 
internal notion; jfrom him proceeds not merely the thought which 
alone makes the word to be properly a word, but even the word 
itself, for the production of which all the main conditions are 
wanting in her organization. Only in appearance then, even ac- 
cording to this apprehension of the occurrence, did the discourse 
proceed from the ass. The inquiry, therefore, presents itself thus; 
Did Qod cause the ass to speak to Balaam internally or exter* 
nally, — did he make her essential speech intelligible to Balaam, 
so that the word from the mouth of the ass, which at all events 
belonged to God alone, reached his outward, or so that it reach** 
ed his inward ear! It is obvious at once, that as far as the case 
is concerned, both views are perfectly the same, — ^the difference 
is purely formal. The distinction only becomes essential if the 
contrast of the external and internal is changed into that of 
the real and unreal, if the imagination is substituted for the 



vision." 



A great many fears being thus removed, we may examine the 
merits of the external and internal explication. There are three 
distinct events recorded in the narrative; 1st, The apparition of 
the angel to the ass; 2d, The speech of the ass; 3d, The appari-i 
tion and speech of the angel to Balaam. As for the first, it is 
at once evident, that such an incident could not be explained on 
the i^Kternal hypothesas. The angel is really present and seen by 
the ass, nor can thefre be in this anything intemoU. In fact, the 
supernatural seems to be not so much the presence as the sight of 
the angel. The sum is terrified, turns aside, &c. In this part of 
the story, we can indeed neither speak of an external nor an in«- 
temal, — ^to Balaam and his servants, the angePs appearance is 
not external,*^ to the ass it is not internal. As for the (qpeech of 
the ass, nothing at aD seems to force us to recur to an eoftemal 
explanation. The opening of the mouth spoken of, is as much 
applicable to a vision mtMn Balaam, as a vision to Balaam. On 
the other hand, the following reasons are against the external 
hypothesis. 1 . The whole organism of the ass must have been 
changed, that she might speak. 2. She not only speaks, but re- 
plies, i. e., reasons upon Balaam's words. 8. Why did neither 
Balaam nor his servants express astonishment at so extraordi- 
nary an event as the speaking of an ass? All these, and many 
other difficulties are removed, if we understand this part of the 
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event as internal and not external. As impossible as it is to un- 
derstand the first event on the internal, so impossible it is to un- 
derstand the last one, on the same hypothesis. He sees what the 
ass has seen; now there can be nothing internal here; his eyas 
being opened as well as the ass^s, he sees and trembles like her. 
Nor can it be objected that Balaam's servants would in this case 
have seen the same vision, as we have already remarked, that in 
such supernatural occurrences, however external quoad rm or 
objectively, the bounds of the natural senses must be extended 
and enlarged. It is in the same sense we understand the vi- 
sion which arrested Saul on his way to Damascus. The words 
of the angel have no difficulty. The ass is shown the vision 
first, that Balaam may learn, that God may employ for his pur- 
poses a brute-beast, as well as the haughty priest honoured by 
kings; and that if there is no internal difference between Balaam 
and the ass, as for the external one, that of being used for cer- 
tain purposes, it is not of great subjective value. On the other 
hand, how confounding, even leaving Balaam'*s profession out ot 
view, that an ass should be more susceptible of supernatural vi- 
sions than he ! What an ominous occurrence in reference to the 
end of his journey, especially if taken in connection with verse 20. 
We are inclined to look upon the whole scene in this light, and 
not with Hengstenberg to suppose that Balaam was warued, in 
as much as he might otherwise have been so hardened as to curse 
Israel. We repeat, Balaam would after all have cursed, at least 
certainly not blessed, if he could have done otherwise. 

God^s anger was kindled because he went. God^s giving him 
over to his lust did not make the sin the less, — nor can we neg- 
lect the beautiful lesson the angel teaches Balaam. Balaam's 
evident duty, after having been able to get the object of his de- 
sires, and seeing that he had sinned in entertaining them at the 
very first, was not to quash the matter by returning home, but 
to go, not indeed to try to keep if possible the fruits of sin,-^ 
and here was Balaam^s fatal misunderstanding, — but to confess in 
all humility and broken^heartedness his sin, and to glorify God 
in the very position into which his fall had brought him; *' 60 
with the men; hut only the word that I shall speak unto thee, 
that shalt thou speak.^' The reader will observe how very plain 
the spiritual direction was. Balaam entirely mistook it; he went) 
— ^not a broken-hearted penitent, but an impenitent spiritually- 
blinded sounding cymbal, a savour of death unto death to him- 
self, — and endeavoured to play in Balak's camp the same double 
game with the Lord and the world, which he had practised (to 
the carnal eye,) apparently so successfully at Pethor, at the time 
the second embassy waited for his answer. 
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Balaam is received by Balak with all due honours^ All the 
preparations being made, Balak, with all his princes, awaits the 
result, apparently not doubting but Israel would be cursed. Ba- 
laam is sent by the Lord, and returns with a message. If the 
reader can conceive the scene — rbefore him IsraePs tents — the 
vast multitude of Moab behind — the enraptured seer, his eyes 
directed upwards, pointing proud Balak and his princes down 
to Jaeob^s victorious ranks — overcome by a power greater than 
himself, made the organ of that glorious blessing pronounced ; 

" 7. From Aram BaUk hath brought me, 

The king of Moab from the mountains of the East; 
Come curse me Jacob, 
And come, defy Israel." 

Thus far men^s plans and intentions ; but, 

" 8. How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed ? 

Or how shall I threaten, whom God hath not threatened? 
*< 9* For (from the tops of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him), 

Behold he is a people that dwelleth alone, 

And is not reckoned among the Gentiles (nations)." 

The reader will observe, that we put the first half of verse 9 
within parentheses, as the sense seems to be: ^^how shall I 
threaten,'' &c., foTy " behold he is a people that dwelleth alone;'' 
the words within brackets being, as it were, a confirmation of the 
certain accomplishment of the predictions, as much as to say, ^^ I 
Bee it distinctly," This sense of the words is also acknowledged 
by Hengstenberg, with whom we agree in paraphrasing '^ the 
dwelling alone" as in safety^ finding the reason for it in the fact, 
that Israel is not counted with- the Gentiles, but kept a distinct 
family, that the Messiah might come out from amongst them. 

" 10. Who can determine the dust of Jacob? 

And the number of the fourth part of Israel? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, 
And let my end be like his I" 

• 

This verse has caused immense difficulty to commentators; but 
if the words are taken as we render them, the reader will see in 
them nothing but a return to the introductory part, viz. verses 7 
and 8 — ordine inverso — " Who can determine" (i. e, limit, confine,) 
the dust of Israel, " Who can withstand him," is parallel to " How 
shall I curse," &c. " Let me die the death of the righteous," &c., 
is an answer to yerse 7, as if Balaam, seeing the danger into which 
his prophecy had brought him, declared he could not help it, and 
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invoked upon himself the death of the righteous, in the Ssuthful 
declaration of his oommiflBion. It will further be observed, that 
verse 9 alone contains a prediction in the strictest sense, and 
that the promised blessings rest entirely on a Messianic basis. 
We shall see in the sequel, that verse 9 is a summary and in* 
troduction to all the following prophecies. 

. If we now examine the words of Balak, chap, xxiii. 11—17, we 
see that he must have been under the fatal delusion, that Ba- 
laam was overpowered by the sight of the vast extent of the 
camp of Israel, and had spoken as a worldly calculator, not as a 
prophet of God. On no other hypothesis could we understand 
his wish for a second prophecy in a different locality. It is in 
this sense we understand the words of Balak, verse 13, ^^ Come I 
pray thee with me into another place, from whence thou mayest 
see them: thou shalt see but the utmost part oftk^m^ andshcUt not 
see them alV From Ramoth-Baal, Balaam had seen the end of 
the encampment, and must have judged of its wide extent ; 
from the top of Pisgah he would see but a part of the camp. 
After the usual preparations, Balaam comes back with a mes- 
sage substantially the same, only with fuller particulars. 

We just remark, that verse 18-21 contains an introduction 
corresponding to that of the first prophecy, and the promises 
begin, verse 21 : 

"21. He beholdeth no wickedness in Jacob, 
Neither does he see grievance in Israel ; 
Jehuvah his God is with Him, 
And the shout of a king in His midst." 

We need not take up room in commenting on a passage so 
self-evident. Israel dwelleth in safety, he beholdeth no wicked- 
ness, hence no punishment in Israel; its reason is, that he is not 
to be numbered among the nations, because the Messiah is to 
spring from this distinct family; '^ the shout of a king is in his 
midst.^^ Even Hengstenberg owns that the king here spoken of 
can be no individual earthly king, but Jehovah; we maintain 
that it is Jesus king of the Jews. That the " beholding no wicked- 
ness in Jacob,^^ &c. cannot refer to any distinct period, but must 
be applicable to all times, as a promise upon a Messianic basis, 
is evident from the parallel passages in Hab. i. 3, 12, 13, &;c., 
in which the very words of our verse are taken up. 

" 22. God brought them out of Egypt, 

His vigour is like that of a buffalo. 
" 23. (Surely there is no enchantment in Jacob, 

Nor divination in Israel. 

In his time it shall be said to Jacob 

And to Israel: What God hath wrought I) 
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' ** 24. Behold the people shall me up like a lioness, 
And like a lion shall lid himself up; 
He shall not lie down till he hath eaten of the preyi 
And drank of the blood of the slain." 

There can be as little doubt as to the Messianic explication of 
these verses. We have sti<ODg doubts whether we should not read 
with many, verse 22, instead of Moziam, (brought them out) Mozioy 
(brought him out,) this would correspond to the language of 
verse 21, as well as to the '^ hie vigour^ of verse 22, not to speak 
of the parallel in chap. xxiv. 8, which latter, in fact, seems to us 
decisive. As this, however, is open to controversy, we content 
ourselves with remarking, that it is even grammatically impossi- 
ble, to refer the bringing out of Egypt to the isolated fact of 
TsraePs deliverance out of literal Egypt, as the participle used 
here (v. Ewald, § 350) is expressive of continuous action — nor 
can we possibly, with Hengstenberg, limit it (as the parallelism 
of the second clause of the context shows) to the fact, that the 
bringing out of Egypt, lasted to their entrance into Canaan (? !)• 
We refer it to the Messiah, and think, that from this, and espe- 
cially its parallel passage in chap, xxiv., the quotation of Matth. 
li. 15 is taken, '' Out of Egypt have I called my Son,^^ and not as 
IS generally supposed, though without a shadow of reason, from 
Hos. xi. 1. But of this more in the sequel. That the '^ his vigour 
is like that of a Reem or buffalo,^^ refers to the Messiah; and se- 
condarily, to Israel in the Messiah, appears from Is. xxxiv., in 
which the word Reem occurs in verse 7, in a connection showing 
its reference to the verse before us. We have put verse 23 within 
brackets, as it does not properly belong to the prophecy. Its 
meaning is. For the accomplishment of these great ends no sooth- 
saying shall be required; but in its set time God shall bring it to 
pass himself. As to verse 24, we do not believe that any one caa 
be so blinded by prejudice as not to see the reference to Gen. 
xlix. 19. 

<< Judah is a young lion : 
(From the prey my 8on thou art gone up;) 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
And as a lioness, who shall raise him up?** 

And thus its bearing upon the Messiah is undeniable. But 
this also is more clearly set forth in chap. xxiv. 9. 

Balak now makes a last attempt; but this time Balaam, suffi- 
ciently convinced of his impotence against Jehovah, goes no more 
as at other times to seek for enchantments, but at once takes up 
his parable. We understand the man with opened eyes, of chap, 
xxiv. 3, to refer to the fact of Jehovah'^s hand being strong upon 
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Balaam. Verses 5, 6, again ref<» to Israel, dwelling alone or 
in safety; bnt it is remarkable how with every prophecy the Mes- 
sianic basis becomes more distinct and clear. We take the Mes- 
sianic reference to begin at verse 7. 

*« 7. Water shall flow from his buckets, 
And his seed is in many waters,* 
And his king shall be more exalted than Agag, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted." 

He argues that Agag is not to be taken as a namm proprium 
of a certain king, but a noinen dignitatis of a series of kings, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, Abimelech in Philistia, &c. We prefer 
translating Agag by its literal rendering, " the fiery one," (from 
the Arabic,) to apply it not only to one or another enemy of the 
Messiah, but to its personification: in the world as Antichrist, 
out of the world as Satan. We need only quote the other verses 
to let the reader at once conclude, that the person spoken of, is 
none else but the Messiah. 

<* 8. God leadeth him out of Egypt, 

His vigour is that of a buffalo, 

He shall devour the heathen His foes, 

And grind in pieces their bones, 

And with his arrow He shall smite them. 
** 9' He coucheth, he lieth down like a lion ; 

And like a lioness, who shall stir him up? 

Blessed they that bless thee;! 

Cursed they that curse thee! 

We have already referred the reader to the parallel passages 
in Gen. xlix., and for briefness sake merely remark, that Ba- 
laam speaks here both of Christ's first coming, " God leadeth 
him out of Egypt f' of his ascension and sitting at God's right 
hand, " He couches, he lieth down,'' &c., (with a reference 
to Ps. ex,) and of his second coming, " He shall devour the 
heathen, his foes," &c., (with a reference throughout to Ps. 
ii.) That the explanation we have given, is correct, will be seen 
by looking at Balaam's fourth prophecy, chap. xxiv. 15-24. In 
verse 17, Balaam gives himself the commentary; he distinctly 
states, that he speaks not of present hut future events, '' I see him, 
but not now^ I behold him, biU not nigh^ Hengstenberg acknow- 
ledges, that verse 14, "I will advertise thee what this people shall 
do unto thy people at the end of days," cannot be limited to 
Moab, but equally refers to all God*s enemies, of which Moab is 
only chosen as a present example. The expression, " end of 
days," refers us back to the last days of Christ's second coming. 

* Rightly referred by Hengstenberg to Isaiah xlir. 1 3. 
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Tiz. '' A star proceedeth from Jacob, 

And a sceptre exalteth itself out of Israel." 

Hengstenber^, who declares himself against what he terms the 
exclusive Messianic interpretation^ though all Jewish interpre- 
ters^ the Chaldee paraphrast, and the Christian fathers, advocate 
it, cannot but say, ^' it is as undeniable as the existence of an inter- 
nal relation between Balaam^s star and that of the Magi, that 
that Evangelist, who gives an account of the Magi, acknowledged 
this relation; — that Matthew in the whole history of the early 
life of Jesus, had not like Luke the design of imparting historic 
cal knowledge to his readers; — that the historical, which in this 
part he might presume was alreadv known to his immediate 
readers, only so far as came under his consideration, as it served 
for the confirmation of the Old Testament prophecies; — that he 
touched upon every historical circumstance when the mention of 
it might serve for the attainment of that object, and just as far as 
this was the case, has been already proved,^^ (OhristoL iii. p. 317.) 
These remarks, as well as the fact, that Matthew bases the 
history of the Magi and the star upon this prophecy-^a history 
which in its turn seems as befitting for the after quotation, ^* Out 
of Egypt have I brought my Son,^^ seems to strengthen our po- 
sition, that the said quotation is made from Balaam^s prophecy, 
and not from Hos. xi. !• We come now to what we think dear* 
ly refers to the second coming of Ohrist, though our space pre- 
vents us from doing more than merely quoting proof passages : 

"17. A sceptre exalteth itself out of Israel 
And smiteth the corners of Moab, 
And destroyeth all the sons of tumult.*' 

Parallel passages^ Gen. xlix. 10; Ps. ii. 9; Jeremiah xlviii, 
45; Amos ii. 2. 

** 18. And Edom is taken, 

Seir also is taken, — his enemies, 
And Israel getteth power.*' 

Parallel passages, Amos ix. 12, ^^ In that day will I raise up 
the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof, and I will build it as in the days of old, that they may 
possess the remnant of JSdom^ nay, all the heathen, upon whom 
my name is called.'*^ See also Obadiah. This is a brief history of 
Israel in the latter days, " His enemies are taken and he get- 
teth power .''^ The siege of Jerusalem, its deliverance by the per- 
sonal coming of Ghnst, and the destruction of the besieging 
armies with reference to Zech. xiv. 1-12, is described. 

"19 And a Ruler shall come out of Jacob 

And destroy whoever is left out of the city.** 
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Verses 20, 21, and 22, are a repetition and ealargomeat of 
verses 17 and 18. We quote again verse 23: 

*^ And he took up tliis parable, and said. 
Woe, wlio shall live, when God doth thus?" 

This evidently refers again to verse 1 9, *' And a ruler shall 
oome out/^ &o. The mere mention of the parallel passa^ges will 
demonstrate bejrond oontradiotion that the events here spoken of 
are nothing less than those attending Ghrist^s second coming. 
They are Matth. XKiv. 21, 22; Bev. ix. 6* 

We will not venture to give just now our views of verse 24^ 
and merely quote the words of Hengstenberg: '' A power which 
comes from the ioe$t in $hipa oppresses the oppressors of Grod'^s 
people Ashur; oppress especially the Trans-Euphratean land, and 
effects a destruction not less than on Amaiek, which falls on these 
powerful states as a retribution for what they had inflicted on 
tlie people of Ood."" *^ Ohittim originally means Cyprus.^ 

Thus far for Balaam's predictions — ^his end is well known to 
our readers. 

But we cannot take leave of the subject without saying a word 
to the translator. Wliile we own that many and great difficul- 
ties must lie in the way of translating such a work, yet it seems 
unintelligible to us, how (except he Was much pressed for time) 
he could present such a book to the public. We cannot speak of 
the merits of the translation, as translation, not having the Ger- 
man original by us, though we would take the liberty of say- 
ing, that Eingeistung means not '' a state of spiritual activity, '* 
but '' an entering'" into it. But we will let the reader judge for 
himself of these specimens. Speaking of Simon Magus, it is 
said, *' Yet even his heart was not entirely without a share.'' 
Of what! Again: " This is shown by the fact of his baptism by 
the Apostles, which without (! !) is not explicable," (p. 351,) 
*' passages of which Steudel could only get rid by the unnatural, 
and yet to he shown false opinions," &;c. We read, page 367, 
'' but against this view decides the idea of Jehovah already utter- 
ed in the verse: in this the absolutely independent province, the 
discourse cannot be offeree and compulsion," &c. Again, p. 370, 
'^ he hopes that God from favour to his passion, will change his 
will, and, consequently, change hU essence upon which his will rested 
We presume this is a verbatim translation from '^ 8ein Wesen 
verlauffnen^ worauf Sein Willeberuhf* ; but surely any man who 
undertakes to present the public with a work, ought to know, 
without being told it, that such phrases may be good German, 
but are unintelligible English. Without multiplying farther in- 
stances, we would just say that we had often to retranslate men- 
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tally into German^ sentencefl, or the entire meaning would else 
have beien hid to us. Surely the publisher, in justice to him- 
self, the German author, and the English public, ought to take 
care, and not to hurry up works in a half crude state. In jus- 
tice, however, to Mr Byland, the translator from p* 404, we must 
observe, that we mean our criticism to apply only to the labours 
of his predecessor, the Bev. T. T. Brown. Mr Byland's trans- 
lation has none of the faults spoken of above. 

We have taken up so much space, that we cannot enter on a 
consideration of the other Dissertations which the volume before 
us contains, and we will merely remark, the scholar will find them 
well worth his anxious study and carefUl examination. 



Abt. v.— C4m^« Second Coming: Will it be Fre-Millennial? 
By the Bev. David Brown. Edinburgh : John Johnstone* 1846. 

FOURTH ARTICLE. 

Let us next take up Mr Brown'^s exposition of the eleventh of 
Isaiah.* It is very general* He seems to avoid detail, and to 
content himself with a mere sketch of what he considers the 
meaning of the passage. This is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause the prediction is one which comprises not a few particu* 
lars or details; and the main question to be settled by the expo- 
sitor, is how to deal with, or dispose of, these details. Mr B. is 
quite positive that the whole is figurative, and points out some 
things which, he conceives, put this '' beyond all reasonable 
doubt,^' as well as render the literal view '' preposterous,^^ nay, 
*' ludicrous.**" As, however, we can see nothing preposterous or 
ludicrous in the literal view; nay, as this appears to us the natu- 
ral and obvious one, we shall examine Mr B.'s statements with 
as much fulness as our limits permit. 

We differ from him in his commencing remark, ^' that the 
ultimate universal peacefulness of Ohrist^s kingdom is traced to 
two things, — to the destruction of the Antichristian interest on 
the one hand; and, on the other, the aU-pervading presence and 
injhence of Gospel truths On this we remark,— 

1 . That the prophet cannot mean the '^ Antichristian interest"" 
lUone when he speaks of '' the earth."* He must mean something 
more. The earth and the Antichristian interest are not synony- 
mous. 

2. That the prophet is not speaking of an " interest,"" but of a 

• P. 200. 
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|>eraon or persoiiA. The Hebrew word is in tiie dngdar. Lowth 
translnted it **tJie wicked onef* the Septuagint gire it o^, 
and the V olgate ia^um. Mr Brown feeds that hu theory re- 
qoirefl himtotrananatethis/MriKMkiJf intoanofti^fiacl expression; 
bat he has given us no reason for the transinatation. When 
Seriptore pifediets a person or persons, why should we be bo 
anxious to show that it means merely an '^ interest^ or a cause? 
Does not this taking refuge in the aiatraciianSj lead one to sos- 
pect that the theory which can only keep its ground by conTert- 
ing the personality of Scripture into aisiraeiumSj most be at 
Tariance with the word of God! What makes the passage 
clearer and more definite is the reference which the Apostle PiwI 
makes to it in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, — a refer- 
ence which Mr Brown admits. We cannot enter on this point 
here. We merely remark, that as we hope to be able to prove 
that the Apostle'^s statement concerns a person or persons, not an 
*^ interest;'" and also, that as he makes it clear that the destrno- 
tion of Antichrist is by the Lord himself at his second coming, 
we may say here that the two passages thus placed together are 
quite at variance with Mr B.'^s theory, and cannot be pressed 
into his service by any such ahstract interpretation as he gives,— 
an interpretation which appears to us to dig the very heart out 
of the Bible. 

3. That the '^ all-pervading presence and influence of Oospel 
truth*" is not the only thing to which we are to ascribe the holy 
blessedness of these days. Its source is twofold: — First, the 
presence of the Holy Spirit; and, secondly, the presence of 
Christ. We are surprised that he has not noticed this. We 
can see how he, according to his theory, should deny the 
presence of Christ as the cause; but he will at once admit the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. Might he not rather say that we 
are to ascribe '^ the ultimate universal peacefulness of ChristV 
kingdom to the all-pervading presence and influence of the Holy 
Gbost.''^ Gospel truth is but the instrument; it is the Spirit that 
is the agent, both in the present age and in that which is to 
come. 

4. That there is to be a restoration of the Paradisaical state of 
the earth. This Mr Brown denies. But it is this that the prophet 
appears to us directly to predict, when he says *' the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid/^ 
&o. It is generally admitted that the state of the lower crea- 
tion in Paradise was one of harmony, and that it was sin that 
introduced the discord. Or, using the language of the passage 
in (question, it is admitted that, in Paradise, the wolf did dwell 
witli the lamb, the leopard did lie down with the kid, the calf 
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and the young lion and the fatling were together, the cow and 
the bear did feed, and their young ones lay down together, and 
the Hon did eat straw like the ox. It was sin that broke the 
tie, and set these creatures a-warring with each other. It was 
man^s transgression that drew down the ruin upon creation, ani- 
mate and inanimate. If such was the harmony of creation^s ori- 
ginal estate, where can we find words more exactly descriptive 
of it than those of Isaiah! Hence Milton has adopted them, and 
in the following lines sketched the joy and perfection of the pri- 
maeval condition of the creatures, — 

" About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, pards 
Gambolled before them." 

Since, then, it is universally admitted that, in Paradise, creation 
did exist in that very state which the language of the prophet, 
literally taien^ would describe, are we doing violence to that lan- 
guage when we understand it as teaching a restoration to that 
which was the primaeval condition of the creature, when first it 
came out of the hands of God! And are not those who spiritua- 
lise the prophetic picture diverting the words entirely from their 
simple and explicit meaning! 

Further, — the present state of creation is such as to confirm 
our interpretation, — ^for it is precisely the reverse of what the 
Prophet here leads us to look forward to; so that no language 
could more aptly describe the present condition of the creature 
than this of the prophet reversed. '' The whole creation groan- 
eth,^' as the Apostle teaches us (Rom. viii. 22); and Mr Robert 
Haldane, in his exposition of that passage in the Epistle to the 
Bomans, writes thus — '' The lower animals have largely shared 
in the sufferings of man; they are ' made to be taken and de- 
stroyed,' and they devour one another.*" If, then, the reverse 
of the Prophet''s language, taken literally, describe the present 
state of things on earth, why should not that language itself, 
taken literally, set forth the future condition of creation in mil- 
lennial times? Is there any difficulty or unlikelihood about this! 
Are we doing violence to Scripture by taking it literally? Are 
we not adopting the simple and natural meaning, from which 
no one would have thought of departing, had it not been for a 
theory standing in the way. 

• Vol. ii. p. 289. 
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But further still, it is a ourioal fact that aU our poets, in paint* 
ing the earth's future days of blessedaess, haye at once taken for 
granted the literatity of the prophet'^s words. Even the heathen 
Virgil thus smgs of that time: — 

^' . . . Nee magnas noetuent armenta leones; 
Occidet et fierpeus, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet* . • •'* 

And Pope, paraphrasing the prophet, thus writes in his ^* Mes- 
siah:^— 

" Tlie lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead 
And boys in flowery banks the tiger lead. 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet . . .** 

Cowper, too, in the conclusion of the Task, thus paints the 
promised scenes of peace and creature-harmony: — 

'* The lion, and the libbard, and the bear 
Graze with the fearless flocks; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now; the mother sees 
And smiles to see her infant's playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue." 

Pollok, also, sketching the same scenes, anticipates the same 
restoration of universal narmony throughout creation in all its 
tribes: 

" The atiimals, as once in Eden, lived 
In peace. The wolf dwelt with the iamb, the bear 
And leopi9ird with the ox. With looks of love 
The tiger and the scaly crocodile 
Together met at Gambia's palmy wave. 
Perched on the eagle's wing, the bird of song 
Singing arose and visited the sun ; 
And with the falcon sat the gentle lark. 
The little child leaped from his mother's arms 
And stroked the crested snake, and rolled unhurt 
Among his speckled waves, and wished him home; 
And sauntering schoolboys slow returning played 
Alone about the lion's den, and wove 
Into his shaggy mane, fantastic flowers. 
To meet the husbandman, early abroad 
Hasted the deer, and waved its woody head, 
And round his dewy stepS) the hare, unscared, 
Sported and toyed familiar with his dog.' 
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These poets are, of course, no authorities. Nor do we cite 
them as such* We refer to them to show how these painters of 
nature were led to copy the description of the prophet, just from 
its exceeding naturalness. They see in it at once the picture of 
paradise restored, and the literal interpretation seems entirely 
natural. Nor do we think that any thing can be more so. Spi- 
ritualization here appears forced, awkward, and unnatural. May 
wo not then wonder that Mr Brown should think his figurative 
view placed " beyond all reasonable doubt,"" and that our literal 
and natural sense should be reckoned by him '^ preposterous^ 
and "ludicrous." Would any reader of Milton, or Pope, or 
Cowper, or PoUok come to this conclusiop! 

Besides, if we are to 8pirituali2e the future^ why not the^^f 
Why may not all the harmony and beauty of creation before the 
fall be mere figures for the harmony of the human race — the 
conjugal affection of Adam and Eve! If the millennial concord 
of the animals be a mere figure, what reason can be given why 
the paradisaical concord should not be the same! Nay, further, 
if the future concord be a mere figure, the present discord must 
be the same. Is then the present discord no reality! Are there 
no beasts of prey to be found upon the earth, but only men of 
angry and quarrelsome natures! But if it be evident that the 
present discord is a literal reality, why should not the future har- 
mony be the same! Shall the curse be real, but the blessing a 
figure! Is the curse not to be removed at all! Are the groans 
of creation not to cease; or to cease only by creation itself ceas- 
ing to be! Is there any thing either " preposterous" or " ludi- 
crous" in supposing that God^s goodly handiwork shall be fully 
restored — ^that creation shall cease to groan — that the beasts of 
the field shall no longer devour one another!* 

Mr Brown^s chief argument for the spiritual interpretation is 
the latter part of the ninth verse, " for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord." Let us give his own words — 

" But it is put beyond all reasonable doubt by the reason assigned for 
this state of things, namely, that the knowledge of the Lord (that is, of 
course, Christian knowledge,) shall come and settle down upon every 
region and spot of earth, as the bed of the ocean is occupied and over- 
spread by its mighty waters. What connection of cause and effect has 
tiiat spread oi truth with a revolution in the animal kingdom? Were it 
alleged that it was a natural submission of the lower animals, we could 
understand how it would be facilitated by the advancing tide of civiliza- 

* Df Chalmers ifemairlts, '' It seems a most perplexing law, that of animals obvious- 
ly framed for the destraction of each other ; and may we not hope for the literal 
fulfilment of such a revolntiDn as is set forth in these verses.'* {Dciitg Scripture 
Readings, vol. iiL p. 273. 
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tion under Christian influence. But as that has nothing to do with the 
prediction, so it is not the thing contended for. There is, then, but one 
feasible sense that can be put upon the words, namely, that when the 
knowledge of the Lord shall work itself into the texture of human society 
all o?er the world, universal peace shall come in its train. We see its 
working already. * The effect of righteousness shall be peace.' And all 
we have in this prophecy is the same thing wrought upon a larger scale, 
over a world that has so long been the victim of its own ferocious and 
venomous passions.** Pp. 2o0, 201. 

On this statement we offer the following remarks: — 
1^, A similar '^ connection of cause and effect^^ is not uncom- 
mon in other parts of Scripture. We shall give a few speci* 
mens: — Joel i. 12, '^ The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree lan- 
guisheth; the pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree also, and the 
apple-tree, even all the trees of the field are withered; because joy 
18 withered away from the eons ofmen^ Must the 'oine^ ajid fig-- 
tree^ and pomegranate^ &o. not mean literal trees, but human be- 
ings, because it is said that they are to wither when joy withers 
from the sons of men! Might not Mr Brown ask, ^* What con- 
nection of cause and effect has that spread of truth with a revo- 
lution in the vegetable kingdomr Jer. xii. 4, ^' How long shall 
the land mourn and the herbs of every field wither for the wick- 
edness of them that dwell therein ; the beasts are consumed^ and 
the birds, because they (the inhabitants) said he shall not see <mr last 
endT Where, we may ask, is the connection here! Must the 
beasts and birds mean human beings, because they are said to be 
consumed on account of the prevailing wickedness of the land! 
Isaiah xlix. 1 3, '^ Sing, heavens, and be joyful, O earth, and 
break forth into singing, O mountains, ^br (he Lord hath comfort- 
ed his people.'''' How is the '' for"^ to be explained here! Are the 
heavens, the earth, the mountains to be spiritualized into men of 
various passions, because they are called on to rejoice by reason 
of Jehovah^s consolations to his people! These are a few out of 
the very many passages entirely parallel to that which we are 
discussing. No one has ever found any difficulty in understand- 
ing them without having recourse to a figure, and why should any 
greater difficulty be found in interpreting literally the language 
of the eleventh of Isaiah! 

2d, It is matter for consideration how far the connection im- 
plied by ^' for^^ in the passage before us, as well as in these 
others, is one of strict and direct cause and effect; or one of mere 
collocation and proximity. Does the departure of joy from the 
sons of men actually and directly cause the fig-tree to wither! or 
is this connection more indirect, circuitous, and remote! The 
answer to such queries would go far to neutralize the statement 
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of Mr Brown. It id plain that in many of these passages the 
connection is more that of time than positive camalUy. 

8dj If it be absurd to say that the restored harmony of the 
creatures is produced by the universal spread of holiness, will it 
not be equally absurd to say, that their discord was produced by 
man^s sin! Yet do we not all admit the latter fact! Was not 
man^s transgression the cause of creation^s curse! Can Mr Brown 
tell us how ** the creature has been made subject to vanity, not 
willingly,^^ but on account of Adam^s sin! Might he not ask, 
'' What connection of cause and effect has man's apostasy with 
a revolution in the animal kingdom!^ We do not profess to be 
able fully to unfold the connection between these two things. It 
is a connection established by the sovereign Jehovah in his infi- 
nite wisdom, and in subservience to his mighty purposes. But it 
is not at all more preposterous to suppose theit man'*s return to 
God should be followed by creation^s deliverance from the curse, 
than it is to believe that man^s departure from God should have 
been the cause and origih of that curse. Nay, we confess that to 
us nothing appears more likely. It is altogether in harmony 
with the Divine purpose and procedure. Sin introduced the 
curse upon the lower creation; does it not appear likely that 
holiness should expel it! 

Mr Brown speaks of the passage as signifying the '' taming of 
men'^s passions;^ but he enters on no particulars. Yet surely he 
ought to have done so, and not have contented himself with a 
comment so vague and general. We might ask such questions as 
the following: Why should the 4th verse respecting the poor^ the 
fneek^ and the wicked^ be bo literal, and the 6th be so entirely 
figurative! Again, though we can spiritualize a tool/^ and a leo- 
pardy and a yowng Uon^ and a hear^ as meaning men of fierce pas- 
sions, yet what shall we make of the kid^ and the cat/, and the 
failing^ and the cow^ and the ox^ and the ymmg ones^ and the 
little ehild^ and the sucting child, and the weaned child? What 
do all these mean ! What nature, or character, or temper does 
the c(yu> or the fatUng represent! Mr Brown does not tell us. 
And few commentators have tried to do so. Some, however, 
have done it. G-lassius, for instance, has tried to make out the 
meaning of a cow and a calf^ &c.; but as the words occur in 
several places of the prophets, and generally with a had meaning, 
he comes to little that is satisfactory.* It is curious that 
such words as the cow, the kid, the calf, should be so often 
used in Scripture in a had sense, that is as figures for evil men 
— not for men of mild dispositions and domestic habits, as 
commentators would lead us to believe. Hence Jerome, in notic- 

• Phaologia Sacra, pp. 1720, and 1776, 
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ing the kid^ in the verse before lis, takes special care to tell uh 
that it does not refer to one of those who were to be on the left 
hand of the Judge, but one of the sacrificial goaXa^^fion qui a 
BtniMtrin est^ sed qui immolatur in paseka domini. A calf, in like 
manner, according to Olassius, is the figure of luxury and lasci- 
viousnesB, (p. 1776,) nor is there any instance of its being used 
to denote what is gentle. We may say the same of the eow; 
nay, it is remarkable that the very word used by the prophet 
here (,1^^) is that used in the 22d Psalm (verse 12), to denote 

tT 

the fierce enemies of Christ, "many bulls (j^^^r) have compass- 

ed me;^ the only difference being, that the one is masculine and 
the other feminine. But to show that this makes no differencef 
the very same word in the feminine is used in Amos iv. 1, in a 
bad sense, denoting, according to Gesenius,-'' the luxurious wo- 
men in Samaria/' 

Thomas Scott tries to give a meaning to these animals in 
accordance with his theory, " The selfish, the penurious, the 
rapacious, the contentious, the ambitious, the savage, tbe 
subtle, and the malicious, would lose their peculiar base dis- 
positions, and become harmless, sincere, peaceable, benevolent, 
and affectionate; they would live together in harmony, hearken 
to instruction, and be guided by gentle persuasions and entreat- 
ies.'''' As another specimen of spiritualization we give the following 
from Jerome: *' These things the Jews and our Judaizers contend 
should be still future and literal; to take place in the end of the 
world; all beasts being restored to gentleness, and the wolf and 
lamb brought to feed together, their former fierceness being laid 
aside. We ask them, do they mean to take all literally and allow 
no room for spiritual blessings J Must the root^ and the rody and 
the flotoer be literal! , . . Is it worthy of the Lord that .the 
wolf and the lamb should feed together, &;c. If they answer 
that it is in accordance with the blessedness of that age, that 
men should then enjoy all good things; let them hear from us 
that there is nothing good hut virtue^ and nothing evil hut vice. 
Hence the Stoics, who are at one with us in this opinion, call no- 
tiling good but honesty and virtue, nothing evil but depravity. 
We make these hrief remarks to show that our Judaizers are snoring 
in, a most profound slumber^ But according to the quickening 
Spirit the meaning is easy. Paul, for instance, was a wolf who 
first persecuted and tore the church; he dwelt with the lamb, 
that is, either with Ananias, by whom he was baptized, or Peter, 
to whom it was said, ' feed my lambs.' The lion, the sheep, and 
tbe calf, in like manner, dwell together, which we see daily in 
the church, the rich and the poor, the mighty and the low, kings 
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and private men, dwelling together, and governed by little child- 
ren, that is, by apostles and apostolic men, unskilled in speech, 
though. not in knowledge. Their families also are joined to^ 
gether, that it may be fulfilled, ' their young ones shall lie down 
together/ The lion shall not eat flesh, but straw; that is sim- 
ple food. By straw I think that simple words are to be under- 
stood in Scripture; but by corn the sense that is contained in the 
letter. For it happens often that men of the world, ignorant of 
mysteries, feed upon the simple reading of the Scriptures. The 
infant, also, who is a child in malice, puts his hand upon the hole 
of the asp, and puts to flight the demons from the bodies of men, 
assailed by them. But the weaned child, who is no longer nourish- 
ed by the milk of infancy, but feeds on solid food, puts his hand 
into the den of the cockatrice, that is, into the very abode of 
Satan, and draws him out thence. Hence power was given to 
apostles to tread on serpents, &c. These envenomed animals 
cannot hurt or kill those who have made their dwelling in the 
holy mountain of God, which is the church.''* To such shifts 
have commentators, ancient and modem, been driven, rather 
than take the simple meaning of the word of God!"f* 

But even though we could spiritualize all these animals, as 
mentioned, in the 11th of this prophet, what are we to do with 
the 65th, where, at the conclusion of verse 25th, it is said, 
'* And dust shall be the serpent's meat." What are we to un- 
derstand by this? Must we say with Jerome, that it means 
'• that the devil, who was formerly fed by the deaths of men, now 
only feeds on those who are dust and earth,'' — quod diabolus qui 
prius hominum mortibm pdscebatur eos tantum comedat qui pulvis 
et terra 8unt,l Or shall we not take the obvious and simple 
meaning which harmonizes the whole scene, viz. that while, dur- 
ing the millennial state, all the other animals are restored to 
their primaeval condition, the serpent is still to retain his badge 
of the curse, as being the instrument of its introduction, and 
remain a terrible memorial of sin. 

We conclude these remarks with this observation, that though 
commentators seem to take it for granted that the wolf dwelling 
with the lamb, &c., is a common figure for the union of men of 
fierce passions, &c., they give no parallel example. We are not 
aware of any similar picture. The figure which is evidently 
floating in their minds is one quite different. It is not that the 

* Works, vol. iv. pp. 41, 42, tn Com, Is. chap. xi. 

+ Wemjas in his Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, explains the leopard, 
and the Iamb, and the bear, and the cow ; but he leaves untoaclicd the calf, and the 
fat ling ^ the kid, &c. 

f Vol. iv. p. 221. 
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wolf dwells with the lamb, but that the tool/ beeomee a lamb. This 
we admit to be a common figure of speeciL The other we. 
deny to be so. An instance of this we ^ye in the words of the 
old Latin hynm upon the conversion of Saul, beginning, 

*< Pastore percusso, niinas 
Spirabat et csedes lupus," &c., 

In which, in the fifth stanza, the figure and the words are em- 
ployed. 

<< Ex hoste miles, ex lupo 
Agnus." 

And in that other Latin hymn upon the same subject, of which 
we cite the third stanza^ which has been thus translated or para- 
phrased. 

** He who, filled with threatentngs, sped, 

Chains and death preparing; 
By a gentle hand is led 

With a child-like bearing. 
Like a raging wolf he came. 
But he goes a gentle lamb." 

We next take up Zech. xiv., which is a passage of some im- 
portance. Mr Brown, indeed, does not dwell upon it at length, 
which we the rather wonder at, because it is a passage often 
referred to and discussed in the controversy. He notices it in 
p. 44, in a note; but we think it deserved a much more promi- 
nent place than he has given it. He *' discards it as determin- 
ing nothing on either side,^^ and he gives the following as the 
key to its meaning. 

*< Those who wish to inquire further, I would direct to Rev. xvii. 1 4, 
and xix. 14, which, I think, are quite parallel both in time and in action, 
to this of Zechariah, and all three referring to the appearance that will 
be made for Christ's interest against the antichristian confederacy before 
its final overthrow — * the called, and chosen, and faithful' band who shall 
be found < with the Lamb,' or on his side, fighting under his captaincy his 
own battle of the faith against their common enemy. Of this mode of 
representation, we have an undoubted example in Rev. xii., where, after 
the war between Michael and the dragon had been represented, v. 7-10, 
on the celestial arena, it is in ver. 1 1 brought down and translated into 
plain flesh-and-blood action, and seen to mean just the triumph which the 
primitive Christians obtained over their pagan enemy * by the blood of 
the Lamb' — the power of their faith in Jesus — * by the word of their tes- 
timony' — the boldness of their witness for him — and their * loving not 
their lives unto the death' — resisting even unto blood for his blessed 
name." Pp. 44* 45. 
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Into the peculiar disoQssion raised in the remaining part of 
the note, we shall not enter; but we cannot help saying that 
this IB by iar too summary a way of disposing of so impoirtiant a 
passage. In fact, it is no explanation at all. It leaves the 
chapter still untouched.. Let us look at it for a little. 

It begins by foretelling the '^ day of the Lord.^^ It then, at the 
second Terse, makes mention of a siege of Jerusalffln, which it de* 
scribes in detail, — ^a siege which aiust be still future, inasmuch as 
it does not answer in any one particular to the siege by the Bo- 
mans. Just in the midst of the siege, the Lord appears for the 
deliverance of Israel. ^^ Then shall the Lord go forth and fight 
against these nations, as when he fought in the day of battle.^^ 
Lest there should be any doubt as to the personality of this ad- 
vent, and the literaUty of the scene, it is added, '^ His feet shall 
stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives.^ Lest there should 
be any doubt as to whether this is the literal mount of that 
name, it is said in explanation, *' which is before Jerusalem on 
the east.^^ Then, in entire accordance with the literality of the 
picture, it is further predicted that ^^ the Mount of Olives shall 
cleave in the midst thereof towards the east, and towards the 
west; a very great valley, and half of the mountain shall remove 
toward the north, and half of it toward the south.'" Then the 
flight of the inhabitants of Jerusalem is predicted,-—'^ Ye shall 
flee to the valley of the mountains,^ which valley, it is added, 
*"' shall reach unto Azal;^^ and this flight shall be like that ^^ from 
the earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah.^^ What 
can be more obviously literal than all this! Is there any difii- 
culty about it ! Is there any absurdity involved in accepting the 
literal sense ! And, besides, how can it be spiritualized ! What 
is the spiritual meaning of ^' gathering the nations against Jeru- 
salem to battle^^ ! How can we spiritualize the taking of the 
city, the rifling of the houses, the ravishing of the women ; the 
captivity of the one half, and the preservation of the other half! 
How are his feet to stand spirittutUy upon the Mount of Olives, 
or what is the spiritual meaning of that mountain, or the spirit 
tual meaning of its being ^'before Jerusalem on the east""! 
What is the spiritual meaning of the Mount of Olives being clo- 
ven in the midst from east to west y of the very great valley ; of 
the removing of the mountain half to the north, and half to the 
south? What is the spiritual meaning of fleeing to the valley of 
the mountains, or of the valley which is to reach unto Azal ! 

We may give one or two specimens of the ways in which this 
passage has been spiritualized by anti-millennarians. Our first 
is old Jerome, one of the most thorough-going opponents of 
chiliasm that we know. We cannot give his whole exposition, 

VOL. XXT. NO. III. z 
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but a part will suffice. ^* When be shall stand, he shall not 
stand in a valley, or on low places, but on a mountain, and one 
not covered with unfruitful trees, but where the olives grow by 
which the eternal light is fed, sicknesses healed, and rest given 
to the weary. This Mount of Olives is over against Jera»lem 
and the east, where the Sun of Righteousness arises ; and it is 
planted with these olive trees of which it is said, ^ Thy children 
are as olive-plants around thy table.'' Its middle is cleft towards 
the east, in which trees are planted from these nations of which 
one speaks, ^ I am a green olive tree in the house of 6od.^ . An- 
other part is divided towards the west and the great sea, which 
refers to the people of the circumcision, .... whom the Lord 

called a shady oUve tree After the Mount of Olives shall 

have been separated to the east and west by the calling of the 
Gentiles, and the casting away of the Jews, there shall be an- 
other division of the north and south; the north shall be joined 
to the west, the south to the east; at the left shall stand the cir- 
cumcision ; at the right, Christians. Of these two words, the 
Church speaks, ' Arise, O north wind, and come thou sonth.' 
The cold north wind, which is the deml^ retiring, the warm sonth 
wind comes. . . . Then whoever is holy shall flee to the valley of 
the mountains of God, viz. the hill of the temple, and the hill of 

Zion, i. e, the two Testaments The valley shall reach to 

Azal, that is, to the house of God, which is hard by paradise and 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and the holy mountain, on which is the 
temple.'*''* 

Thomas Scott thinks that the chapter begins with the Roman 
siege of Jerusalem under Titus. The first part of the second 
verse he makes to be literally fulfilled in the sack of Jerusalem; 
but on the expression, '^ The residue of the people shall net be 
cut from the city,'" he remarks, " Numbers having been converted 
to Christianity, became citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
were thus not cut off from the city of God.'* Is this interpre- 
tation? or is it not sad perversion, — corruption of the Word of 
God? Then as to the Lord fighting against these nations, as 
when he fought in the day of battle, he remarks, that " the Bo- 
mans, after having been thus made the executioners of Divine ven- 
geance on the Jewish nation, never prospered as they had done 
before : the Lord evidently fought against them, and all the na- 
tions which composed their overgrown empire.'* Then, as to the 
division of .the mountain, he tells us that it refers to the removal 
of the ceremonial law, by which the peculiar privileges that Je- 
rusalem had enjoyed, of which the pleasant and fruitful Mount 



* Com. on Zech. Works, vol. v, p. 269. 
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of Olives was an apt emblem, were taken from her, and divided 
among the heathen nations.**' Azal^ he thinks, may mean " the 
place to which the Jewish converts fled, to separate themselves 
from their unbelieving countrymen, when the Roman armies were 
about to encompass Jerusalem !^ Regarding all these converts, 
tiie honest man adds, — *' The above seems the most satisfactory 
interpretation !" In what way it is satisfactory ^ he does not tell 
us. We doubt if any thing more unsatisfactory were ever writ- 
ten. Yet we must adopt it, rather than take the simple litera- 
lity, which makes all so plain! What though millennarianism 
be necessarily involved in the literal sense? should that drive us 
into a path so devious and distorted? 

Dr Urwick, in his work against millennarianism, thus states 
his view. 

" Understand by * Jerusalem* spoken of, * the heavenly Jerusalem,* 
* the Jerusalem which is above' — the Gospel Church:— 

" The first and second verses answer to the persecution of the church 
described by the war made upon the witnesses, and their being overcome 
and slain; as described Rev. xi. 7> 8. 

" From the third to the fifth verses regard the divine interposition, 
either in the resurrection of the witnesses, described Rev. xi. 11 — 13; 
or, in the convulsions at the final overthrow of the powers that had been 
confederate with the mystical Babylon, described Rev. xix. 11, &c. The 
Lord coming down on the Mount of Olives, which formed the great bar- 
rier to Jerusalem, and that mountain dividing part towards the North, 
and part towards the South, seems to signify the removal of obstacles 
that impeded approach to the church. It is not said who they are that 
the fiflh verse represents as fleeing by the way so prepared — nor whether 
the flight is to, or from, the city; but it is evidently flight induced by the 
terrible doings of God. The way is prepared also for the Almighty to 
approach — * the Lord my God shall come, and all thy saints with thee,' 
an expression not free from diflSculty, but which seems naturally to iden- 
tify itself with Rev. xix. 11, 14 — ^symbolizing, as already explained, the 
coming of Christ in his providence, to avenge the wrongs of his church, 
and establish her in great prosperity, power, and glory. 

" The sixth and seventh verses, particularly when taken as explained 
in the margin, set forth the general prevalence of knowledge which will 
then exist, so that all parts of the world shall be blessed with the light 
of life. 

" The eighth verse describes the wide-spreading and constant diffusion 
of the privileges of grace from the church, answering to the statement by 
Isaiah and Micah, ^ Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.' 

" The ninth verse presents the Saviour's rule commensurate with and 
recognized by the whole earth. 

" The tenth and eleventh verses indicate the peace and happiness 
which men will enjoy under Christ's millennial reign. 

" From the twelfth to the nineteenth verses, we have an account of \\\e 
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judgments that will befall the persecuting powers, in the vi&itattons im- 
mediately preceding the millennium ; and, perhaps, we are also taught 
that during the millennium the well-being of nations will, under the ar- 
rangements of Providence, be regulated by their faithfulness in keeping 
the word and ordinances of God. 

" The twentieth and twenty-first verses represent the purity of com- 
munion and entire devotedness to her Lord and King, which the church 
will possess and exhibit during the *• thousand years.'" 

Can any «nbiasse<l mind be satisfied with any of the above 
interpretations? Ought we to call them interpretations at alH 
They are, all three, in substance the same. And though Je- 
rome''s looks most fanciful, yet it is based on the same principles, 
and expresses the same general views. In Jerome, we meet with 
the plain avowal that he prefers these views, because thus he 
takes the passage out of the hands of the chiliasts, or Judaizers. 
But is this dealing honestly with the Word of God ? Still we 
thank the old anti-chiliast for the admission thus made. His 
object in these fancies was to get rid of chiliasm. He preferred 
those perversions of Scripture to the literalities of chiliasm ! He 
saw that there was no middle course, and he fairly avowed it. 
A re our opponents now prepared to acknowledge, that but for 
millennarianism, they would interpret literally as we do? 

After the minute description thus given in these first five verses 
of this chapter of the scenes to be witnessed at Jerusalem in the 
day of the Lord, it is added, the Lord my God shall come, and 
ALL THE SAINTS WITH THEE. And thcH follows what cvcn Dr Ur- 
wick and Mr Scott admit to be a picture of millennial times. Is 
it not obvious then that these millennial times are to be ushered 
in by the '* coming of the Lord with all his saints'*' ? And how is it 
possible to mistake this for anything but a prophecy such as that 
in Thessalonians, or in Jude ? What reason can bo given for 
saying that this is not the literal coming of the Lord with all his 
saints, save this, that were this admitted^ the pre-miUennial advent 
is established beyond a doubt? But is it lawful to reason in any 
such way? Would it not be better to concede millennarianism 
than turn aside from the simple sense of Scripture? 

Let us next turn to Acts iii. 21, — " Whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of restitution of all things which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets.*" Our argument 
from this in favour of a pre-millennial advent is as follows. There 
is a period here described as " times of refreshing,^' and " times 
of restitution.'' This period seems to be the millennial one. 
Now, as it is said that Christ is to remain in heaven only until 
this period, our inference is that he comes at the beginning, and 
not at the end of the millennium. 
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Mr Brown admits that the " times of refreshing^" are the mil- 
lennial times, but denies that the times of restitution have any 
reference to this period. Suppose he were right, what does he 
gam ? He admits that the " sending of Christ^" points to his se- 
cond coming ; and is it not obvious that these times of refreshing 
and this sending of Christ, are synchronous f The words seem 
necessarily to imply this, ^' when the times of refreshing shall 
come; and (when) he shall send Jesus Christ." We do not dis- 
cuss the meaning of ^&i^ £y. Let it either mean '' when,^^ or 
^' that,^^ still it governs both the verbs come Q'^wsi)^ and send 
{dm^iKjSj^ and thus seems to place these two events together. In 
this way, Beza evidently understood the synchronism, for while 
making the '^ refreshing,^ the blessedness of eternity, he shows 
that this is only to be entered on at the coming of Christ. 
" Quum venerint tempora refrigerii^ vos quoqm hoc refrigerium sen- 
tiatiSy quum venerit Christus adjudicandum orhem^ ipsum redempto- 
rem nonjudicem sentiatis: vita etema refrigerium dicitur quia re- 
frigerat fessos^ &c. Calvin also maintains the synchronism in 
the same way, and takes some pains to show how the day of 
judgment may be called a time of refreshing.* Clarius, another 
Reformation divine, gives the same exposition, — '^ Hicsecundi ad- 
ventus admonet; pulcre appellavit tempora re/rigeriiy ilium Judicii 
diem^ post cestum videlicet Idborum et wrvmnarum^ But we need 
not quote others.'f' Indeed, most commentators have taken the 
synchronism for granted, as if no other meaning could be affixed 
to the words. There may be diiBference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the " refreshing,'' but we do not see how there can 
be any as to the synchronism. If so, and if refreshing be, as Mr 
B. admits, the millennial refreshing, then is not the pre-millen- 
nial advent demonstrated! Christ is to be sent for the purpose 
of introducing these times of refreshing, and so, of course, must 
come previous to the millennium. 

But the next verse asks our special attention, as it has been 
made more specially the subject of controversy, — " whom the hear 
vens must receive until the times of restitution of all things." 
The millennarian argument from this is, that the restitution of 
all things means the millennium, and that, as it is said here, that 
Christ is to remain in heaven until these times. His advent must 
be pre-millennial. Mr Browne's answer to this is as follows: — 

«< 1. The ^all things which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began,' must refer to all the things pre^ 

* See his Gomm. on Ads. 

f Modem G^nnan critics have taken up precisely the same ground. Hence 
Krehs expounds the passage, « Ut vdbis respiratio et recreatio a fobortbus, tempore /eli- 
cissimo resurrectionU mortttorum contingaL*' 
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dieted by the prophets. Pre-niillcnnialists, from the time of Mede down- 
wards, have been in the habit of reading it, < till the restitution of all 
things concerning which God hath spoken;' in order that the restitution 
of the physical creation may be thought to be the thing intended by the 
apostle. But no such proposition is in the original. It is just < aU things 
which God hath spoken.' ' And how often do we find in the Gospels and 
in the Epistles such general references to ^ all that the prophets have 
spoken,' meaning the subject-matter of their prophecies, whether in 
general or on some specific points then in hand. No other sense of the 
words, as they stand in the text, can legitimately be given. 

" 2. In this case, the restitution refers to such a disposition or settle- 
ment of all matters pertaining to the kingdom and caitse of God as is the 
burden of all prophecy. In this sense the words were understood by tlie 
ancient Christian translators, fathers, and lexicographers; as Faber has 
shown, whose statement to that effect we give in the foot-note.* And in 
this sense, the expression answers to what Paul calls * the end' — an end, 
certainly, which will not occur before the millennium, nor till after the 
close of it. Till then, * the heavens must receive himJ Then he shall 
be 'sent.'" Pp. 267, 268. 

The former of these paragraphs we do not very well under- 
stand. We have no more wish to thrust in a preposition than 
Mr Brown has. Nor, in point of fact, do we do this any more 
than he. Unless he contends that the meaning of the passage 
is, " the times of the restitution of all the words which God hath 
spoken,^ he must admit of something like a preposition. So long 
as he makes it things^ he must do this; for we cannot say that 
God hath spoken things or events; we say he has spoken con- 
cerning things or events, or times. We have no wish to alter 
the construction. What suits him will suit us, unless he denies 
that the *' all things'" refer to events, which we do not find him 
doing. One of the statements of this passage certainly does sur- 
prise us. " Pre-millennialists from the time of Mede downwards 
have been in the habit of reading it, the restitution of all things 
concerning which,"*"* &c. By this it is intimated that this illegiti- 
mate reading, as Mr Brown thinks it, is chargeable against pre- 
millennialists, and premillennialists since the days of Mede. The 
correctness of such a statement will be seen from what follows: 
Beza translates the words thus, usqtte ad tempora restitutionisom- 
nivmy de quihus locutm est Deus. Was Beza a pre-millennialist! 
Yet he uses the very words {de quihus) which Mr Brown charges 

c< * Thus the clause is rendered by the Syriac, * UhtU the fulness of the time of 
all things:' by the Arabic^ ^ Until Uie times in which all the things shall be perfect- 
ed or finished:' by Irenaus, ^ Until the times of the disposition of all the things which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of the holy prophets:' and by Ecumenius, * Until the 
time that all the things come to an end.' According to the Greek lexicographers, 
Besychim and Phavorinus, uroKetreia'Ta^is (" restitution," is nKuufiSi {completion.) 
— Faher's Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, vol. ill pp. 455, 456. 
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against pre-millennialists. Lampe^ whose interpretation nearly 
coincides with Mr Brown'*s, thus translates the passage, ^' usque 
ad ccmfirmationem seu comummationem omnium de quibus locu^ 
tu8 est Deus,""^* Teller, a German theologian of the last century, 
thus paraphrases the words, eum rediturum ad restitutionem om- 
nittmparandam quce restitmnda sint ex promissione divina;"^ where 
the eoG promissione are equivalent to the ^^ quibus, Doddridge 
translates it, '^ the times of the regulation of all things which 
God hath spoken of by the mouth of all his holy prophets." We 
shall not add to these quotations, though we might do so largely. 
These are specimens; and from them the reader may judge of 
the correctness of the charge made above against pre-millennialists 
by Mr Brown. It is by no meians fair to insinuate such things 
against pre-millennialists, as if they were violating grammar in 
order to build up a theory, when it turns out that, if they are in 
error, they are so in common with the great mass of critics, some 
of whom support the opposite theory, and others were evidently 
influenced by no theory at all. 

But let us now come to the chief word in this sentence, resti- 
tution, Mr Brown has at once adopted Faber'^s view, and rests 
on his arguments and criticisms. Following him, or rather en- 
larging upon him, he tells us that, " in this sense, the words were 
understood by the ancient Christian translators, fathers, lexico- 
graphers." Now, granting that the Syriac, the Arabic, Irenseus, 
and (Ecumenius, and even Hesychius and Phavorinus,J there are 
others besides these who are entitled to be heard. The Vulgate 
renders it restitutio^ and it is a tolerably ancient translation. As 
to i:\iQ fathers^ the only one he quotes is Irenaeus; and he is doubt- 
ful. Then, as to others, we find in one of them the following 
definition of resurrection, *' avaCTaaii hTtv r^ sig to d^am rrig ^vffseug 
9JUUV a9ro«aroMrra«r/f," (Greg. Nyss. as quoted by Suicer,) where 
it is plain that this Greek father, who doubtless understood 
his own language well enough, meant by dmicaratsraaig^ a re- 
storing to former state. Another Greek father thus expresses 

himself, ^^ dvaffratf/g Idriv 37 ug to d^am c?Toxara(fra(ri;.'"§ And in an- 

■ I ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

* De ^temiiate Pcmarum, in vol. ii of his Dissertations, p. 82. 

t Fides dogmatis de resurrectione carnis per ^uatuor priora 8ecula> p. 33, a.d. 
i766. 

X We wonder that Irenseus should be thus classed. His expression disposifio, may 
be taken in our sense as easily as in Mr Brown's, for it is difiQcult to see what he 
means; and Erasmus wonders why he thus rendered it. As to Hesychius and Pha- 
▼orinuB, we can claim them on our side, for rtX.uMO'ts means perfection as truly 
as it does completion. It is curious however, to notice that Wolfius, whilst referring 
to this latter meaning, as not an unsuitable one, yet adds, that no classic author can 
be quoted in its behalf! See his CurcB Philohgica. 

§ Theophanes, quoted by the same. It may be useful to give the v»\io\e paesage 
of Theophanes, " avacTaVig itmy h hf ro a^^aiot oi.'rc%<tretffra.tti »jv kcc* vifA'is a.-xxiChix,' 
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other pktce, Gregory, giving amxiher defiaitioo ol resaireotien, 
uees the word iumtfroi^MMfti miiere he had preyioudy used wemnra^ 
Twfig^ making it still plainer in what sense he understood the 
word. Jerome has no commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
but in translating and commenting <m the Hebrew word which 
the Septuagint translate aroxcudicrnfij^ he uses restUuo as the 
correspondmg word, as in Ezekiel xvi. 55, where the word 
occurs twice; re^tituentwr iieut fuerunt a prineipio; and, again, 
restUuemini sieut /uisie ah initio.* Then as to lexicognqdbers, 
there is Suidas, one of the most eminent among the anciait 
ones, — what does he giveS He does not take up the noun, 
but he notices the verb twice, and on both occasicms trans- 
lates it regtittto,f More modem lexicographers are uniform in 
their testimony as to restitution being the meaning of the word. 
Hedericus gives restitutio in pristinam formam vel gtattun; and 
adds, as the meaning given in the ancient Glossary, restitutio^ 
redhibitio. Leigh gives restitutio as the sense of the noun; and, 
in reference to the verb, remarks, significat proprie in locum pris* 
tinum reponere^ in pristinvm restituere.X Stockius gives restitutio 
as the sense of the noun, and restituo inpristinum locum sivesta- 
ium^ as that of the verb.§ Bobinson, in his Lexicon, renders it 
^' the restoration of any thing to its former state.^ We need 
add no other testimonies, though many more might be cited. 
These are enough. The reader, we suspect, will be inclined to 
think, along with us, that the translators, fathers, and lexicogra- 
phers, are on our side, not on Mr Faber^s or Mr Brown^s. It is 
curious to notice how unanimous all our own translators are in 
translating the word as we do. Wicliff, Tyndale, Cranmer, the 
Bishops, Geneva, Bheims, all concur with our own authorused 
version. 

But let us discover the Scriptural use of the word. And,^ri^, 
let us look at the Old Testament. The noun does not occur 
there, but the verb does. Biel gives as its meaning, restituo^ 
reduco^ constUuo^ and from him (as we have not Trommius at 
hand) we glean a few examples. 

*' Exodus iv. 7# Koi sroXtv aTrcxarco-n;, k. r. X*» and it was turned again 
as his other flesh. 

^' Job v« 18« oKytiv iro*i kcu ttoXiv avoKalii(TTfia'iv^ he makes to grieve, 

and again restorelh. 

I - ' ■ ■ - - ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' " ■- 

Tfiv ^u^iv'fifAotv, {Svicer* vol. ii. p. 362.) There can sorely be bo doubt here as to tho 
meaning of the word. 

• Woriffl, vol. iv. p. 879. 

i* See under et^attetii^rS* and eL^onetrt(rrnit* 

t Crit. Sacr. p. 52. § Clavis, vol. i. pp. 128, 129; 

jl BiePs Thesaurus PhUohgicus in Sept., vol. i. p. 179, 180. 
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^' Isaiah xxiii. 17* iraKip dKOKaiairrrja-trai us to dp)(aiov, she shall be re- 
stored to her old estate." 

Let these specimens suffice for the Old Testament; let us turn 
up the New. The noun occurs only once — in the passage under 
dispute, but the kindred verb occurs eight times, all of which we 
give, omitting the Greek, 

Matt. xii. 1 3. It was restored whole as the other. 

— xvii. 11. Shall first come and restore all things. 
Mark iii. 5. His hand was restored whole as the other. 

— viii. 25. He was restored and saw every man. 

— ix. 12. Elias cometh first and restoreth all things^ 
Luke vi. 10. His hand was restored whole as the other. 

Acts i. 6. Wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to IsraeL 
Heb« xtli. 19* That I may be restored to you the sooner." 

These are all the passages in which the word occurs. They 
are before the reader. He can decide for himself as to the mean- 
ing of the word, and as to the justice or correctness of Mr 
Brown's criticisms. 

The evidence against and in favour of restitution may be thus 
summed up. An ancient translation gives us ^' fulness,^^ as the 
meaning of the word.* An ancient father gives " disposition,''' 
which, however, may " mean setting to rights ;"" another, not so 
ancient, gives ^Hhe times when all things shall come to an 
end.'' This is the substance of what can be said against our 
view. Then in favour of it, we have ancient translators, fathers, 
lexicographers ; we have the unvaried authority of the Greek 
classics ; we have the testimony of all translations and lexicons 
since the Reformation; we have the Septuagint use of the 
word ; and, lastly, we have (what is decisive of itself) the New 
Testament use of it, which is decided and unquestionable. Such is 
the amount of evidence in our favour. Our readers can form their 
own judgments. We think any additional remarks unnecessary .-f- 

* Syriac. We do not admit the Arabic^ it may mean perfection in the sense of 
restitution^ just as Heeyehiva and Phayorinus. 

f Bretsdineider's testimony to the meaning of the word, both verb and noun, is 
quite decisive. ** (1.) RestUuo'f — in pristinum statum sen locum restituo. De vaUtn- 
dine. Matt, 12, 13, &c. ... Test. xii. patr. p. 535, »9rox»r»(rTnfffi rnv x^7^* M^* 
Medids est, ossa, suo loco mota, in sedem reponere propriam. Hippocr. De mu- 
nere reetituendo alioui, Gen. xl. 13, &c. De urbe, regno, sea repuMica, Esek. xvi. 
55. 1 Maoc. xv. 3. Matt. xvii. 11. Maxk ix. 12. St^r^uetreurrn^u vk vrdvrec, t. e. 
•tfiv C»^iXti»f, totam rempublicam parabit restitotioni : Vide MaL iii 1 ; iv. 5. Sir. 
xlviiL 9-12. Aet i. 6. Pntabant seriores Jndsei imperium in gentes, quale habuis- 
Bent sub Davide a Messia ipsis restitutum iri. Diod. Sicul. 20, 32. t»7s /aU 9roXiretit 
vhf iitfiaz^arUv &vr»»»ri^rti0't' (2.) Meducog in patriom. Heb. xiii. 9. ut ad vos redu< 
car. Jer. xvi. 15; xxiii. 7* Hoe. xi. 12. 3 fisdr. i. 31. Tobit x. 13. Joseph. Anti 
11.1.1." In his remarks upon the noun, he gives precisely the same meimings as in 
the verb. As an authority, Theophyl. ad Autol. hb. ii. p. 96, is referred to, Utiva 
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We now take farewell of Mr Brown. We have striven to 
avoid all sharpness and personality. We tmst that in some 
measure we have succeeded. We feel towards him as a brother 
in the Lord, and we feel also that the cause is one whose import- 
ance and solemnity ought to rebuke all bitterness. If in aught 
we have manifested a spirit at variance with the spirit of Christ, 
or have spoken words inconsistent with the mind and truth of 
God, we are not unwilling to express our sorrow. But let not 
our defective statements of truth be made the ground of condemn- 
ing the truth itself. 

We have not been able to overtake all the passages dwelt up- 
on by Mr Brown. We were anxious to discuss fully those that 
we did take up, even at the risk of not overtaking aJl. Each of 
these passages is important, for each contains a separate and in- 
dependent proof of the pre-millennial advent. Any one of them 
is sufficient to prove it; so that though we should have failed in 
demonstrating our sense of half of them or more, still the remain- 
der would suffice for our purpose. They are dMposUhe not negative. 
They all and each go directly to prove our position, not merely 
to withdraw a proof from our opponents. On the other hand, 
the utmost that can be said of these texts when expounded as 
Mr Brown thinks they ought to be, is, that they withdraw a proof 
from pre-millennialism. That is all. If Mr Brown be right, 
then (so far as these passages are concerned) there are so many 
proofs^less of our doctrine; but there are not so many proofs 
more of his. Our doctrine may be true, though every one of these 
were swept away; whereas his cannot be true if any one of these 
be abolished. The Socinian controversy may be taken as illus- 
tration of what we mean. Let Socinians explain away text after 
text regarding the Divinity of our Lord, they are merely with- 
drawing proofs from us, but not adducing positive proof for 
themselves; and so long as one single text remains unexplained 
away, it is sufficient to establish our position. The Trinitarian 
doctrine may he true, though every one of our usual proof-texts 
were annihilated; whereas the Socinian doctrine cannot be true, 
if so much as one of our texts remain untouched. 

It is now sixteen years since this Journal sought to direct at- 

(res naturae) et^o»»raff0nfirai Us vvv a^^nfiif (ante lapsum) fif/u^orfirei. As an au- 
thority for its signifying a spiritual restoration, he quotes Qem. Alex. Strom, ii. 22. 
a^rdxurao'v'iiffu us rqn rikuetv moinricLf. And then as to its meaning consummation, or 
TiXitat^is, as Mr Brown thinks it should, he merely remarks, that the passage in Job 
viiL 6 will not bear out such an interpretation, but must mean restUuere. We have 
no wish to undervalue Mr Faber's learning; but here is the unbiassed testimony of 
one of the most learned of German lexicographers against him. Nor does Bretsch- 
neider stand alone. All modern lexicographers agree with him. We do not know 
of any testimony to the meaning of a word more decided or more unanimous. 
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teniion to the subject of unfulfilled propliecy. Frequently dur- 
ing this period have we endeavoured to lay it before our readers 
in many of its details, presenting the coming of the Lord as the 
church's blessed hope,* Our testimony has not been unblest. 
At that time there were few, very few, in Scotland, who could be 
prevailed upon to give the subject a patient hearing. Now the 
difference is immense. Inquiry into the subject is wide-spread. 
The belief of the pre-millennial advent gains wide and rapid 
ground amongst us. The fixed and fierce prejudice against it is 
narrowed considerably, as well as softened. It is proclaimed from 
many a pulpit, and advocated in many a circle. The circulation 
of premillennial works in Scotland is very great, and the avidity 
with which they are read is not a little remarkable. An associ- 
ation for the study of the prophetic word was formed during last 
General Assembly, among ministers of the Free Church. A 
course of lectures on the chief points of unfulfilled prophecy is pro- 
jected. A prophetical journal will forthwith be commenced, sup- 
ported by the friends of millennarianism throughout Scotland and 
England, so that though discontinued in one shape, our testimony 
will be prolonged in another. A series of Prophetical Tracts will 
ere long be thrown into circulation. 

Yet all this is little; for the time that remaineth is short! 
The night cometh. The outriders of the king are arriving day 
by day. The sound of his chariot-wheels is already heard in the 
distance. The last earthquake has begun to heave. The world'^s 
thrones are dissolving, in preparation for the setting up of the 
throne of the Son of Man. The crowns of earth are falling from 
the heads of its princes, there to lie till He comes to gather them 
up, and place them upon his own head as the rightful heir of all. 



Art. VI. — Letters of the Bev. Samuel Rutherford^ Professor of 
Divinity at St Andrews. With Biographical Notices by the 
Rev. Jambs Anderson, and a Sketch of his Life, &c., by the 
Rev. A. A. BoNAR, Minister of the Free Church, CoUace. 
Containing several Letters not before published, a Fac-Simile 
of his hand-writing, an Appendix, full Index, and Glossary. 
Edinburgh 5 William Whyte & Co. 1848. 

This is by far the best edition of these Golden Remains, with 
which we at least are acquainted. They deserved to be care- 
fully revised, accurately arranged, and amply illustrated; and 

• We do not mean to say that the Review was ever a distinct pre-tn\Weim\aV ^o\xr- 
nal. There have been in it articles on both sides of the controversy. 
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here, we are free to say, they are presented to the Church of 
Ghrist in a form that befits their worth, and which demands the 
most grateful acknowledgment. 

In taking up any collection of letters, such as Cicero''s or Cow- 
per^s, our first desire is to learn all we can of the writer. We 
like to be informed as to his era, his extraction, his habits, his 
pursuits, his associates, his character. And in the sketch, pre- 
fixed to this volume by Mr A. A. Bonar, of Rutberford^s life, we 
have all that has been preserved of the sainted man, and which 
can bring him vividly before our eye, narrated with equal beauty 
and succinctness. . Much of the interest, however, that attaches 
to a '^ Correspondence,^'' and also of its importance, depends upoa 
our knowledge of those to whom the Letters were addressed^ ir- 
respective of the pen from which they proceed, as every one must 
have felt in reading Oarlyle's Life of Cromwell. But this also is 
most elaborately and skilfully furnished in the edition before us 
fur the Letters of Rutherford. With indefatigable zeal, Mr An- 
derson and others have traced out whatever could be discovered 
of the various individuals with whom Rutherford corresponded, 
and the substance of their researches is given in a short, but 
tasteful memoir of each. Light is also shed upon the corre- 
spondence of all public men, by connecting it with the history of 
the period^ and minutely ascertaining the events to which it 
directly or tacitly refers. And in the marginal notes subjoined 
throughout in this volume, this department of an editor^s duty 
has been faithfully attended to. Rutherford's historical allusions 
have been sought out with persevering industry, and through this 
means, not a little that otherwise would have been unintelligible 
or obscure, has been successfully elucidated. In addition to all 
this, if we are to mark the ebbings and flowings of a man's soul, 
if we are to compare epoch with epoch, and so estimate his pro- 
gress or declension, we must not only read his letters, but read 
them besides in the order in which they were written. And this 
advantage we unquestionably and for the first time possess in the 
case of Rutherford, by the edition of his Letters now under re- 
view. An attempt to do the same thing had been made pre- 
viously, we are aware; but not at all to the extent, nor with the 
precision and success here exhibited. Even in this volume, we 
have noticed a few mistakes or oversights in the arrangement of 
the Letters; but with these inconsiderable exceptions, each let- 
ter is placed according to its date, so that the whole collection 
forms a sort of chronological diary of the writer's experience. 

We must not omit to state, that one or two letters of Ruther- 
ford which had not seen the light before, are given in this edition, 
and as breathing the same spirit with the rest, they are most 
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welcome and refreshing, though not possessed of great intrinsic 
value. 1*1^0 portrait of Rutherford is known to exist, else an en- 
graving of it would have been gladly obtained by the publishers 
of this volume; but in default of what would have given such in- 
terest to their edition, they have kindly supplied us with a fac- 
simile of his hand-writing. And what to us is not its slenderest 
recommendation, there are annexed to the volume three separate 
tables of index, embracing in one or other of their colunms, all 
that is important in the subjects treated of, or in the events re- 
ferred to. 

On the whole, we can without reserve or qualification pronounce 
this to be the standard edition of Rutherford'^s Letters, and 
mough in shape it is not quite so elegant as it might, had it been 
divided into two volumes, and though not altogether so cheap as 
we should like to see a book which ought to be found in every 
household, yet it is entitled to take precedence of all others, and 
cannot fail to secure the favour it has earned. Cecil calls these 
Letters ^' a cla^sic,"^ and at last they have been edited like a clas- 
sic. No trouble of research, and no minuteness of criticism, has 
been spared to render the text as accurate and pure as may be. 
No liberties have been taken; but every word has been consi- 
dered, the various readings weighed, needful illustrations furnish- 
ed, copious indices annexed, and the whole, as much as possible, 
given to the church in the very form the author would have pre« 
ferred had he revised and published his own work. 

So far as our information extends, this edition of Rutherford 
is but the third of a superior stamp, and aspiring at genteel cir- 
culation — whilst editions of a coarser description have been mul- 
tiplied without number to meet the demand of our rural and 
operative classes. It would, therefore, seem as if the " Letters'" 
of the Aberdeen exile were more congenial to an illiterate than 
refined taste, and though well enough for the arctic region of a 
low-bred peasantry, were little better than fustian and rhapsody 
at the equator of our savans and nobles. And we rather are 
disposed to think that this was the case.* 

To account for it may not be so easy, and the causes which led 
to the depreciation and neglect of Samuel Rutherford may have 
been various. He was a voluminous controversialist, and a sub- 
tle dialectician, and so it might have been supposed that he was 
ill fitted for devotional meditation. He had been a public man, 

* The editor of Kirkton's History yentures to denounce ^ the Letters/' as '^replete 
with blasphemy, obscenity, and nonsense." We are satisfied that, to Mr Kirkpatrick 
Sharp, they must have been unmitigated ** nonsense/' though we do not feel qnite so 
sure that he would have objected to them in the terms employed, had they reaUy been 
" blasphemous and obscene," 
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who had borne himself strenuously in support of right and truth 
at all times, and it was almost too much to expect that a Pres- 
byterian and a Protester would evince as a writer all the serene 
unworldliness of Thomas a^ Eempis, or Jeremy Taylpr. He had 
been, with men as holy, lampooned by Milton, and even Baxter 
allowed himself at times to write bitterly of him, so that we won- 
der less when we find so low a theologian, but so high a prela- 
tist as Heber, trying a contemptuous gird at his illustrious 
memory. But after giving all weight to such considerations, we do 
not feel that they explain the circumstance we have alluded to, and 
our conviction is, that the grand reason why Butherford has 
found such scanty favour among those who can admire genius, 
and are not inimical to devotion, is the impossibility of rising 
from the perusal of his '^ Letters'*^ without being obliged to admit 
the personality and preciousness of the Son of God. 

Wilberforce's " View" was a religious work, but it awakened 
hostile passions, and was carried onward as much on a tide of 
aristocratic hate, as popular favour. Doddridge^s '^Bise and 
Progress,**^ was a christian work; but as contributing somewhat 
to the idea,' that man could help himself to a large extent, and 
at least prepare the way for his salvation, it was sure of being 
approved. Baxter's '* Saints^ Best'' wasr an experimental work; 
but its scenes of glorious bliss met the taste, and animated the 
hopes of many who cared not to make ready for its enjoyment. 
Bunyan's " Pilgrim" was a spiritual work, and full of intensest 
Calvinism; but the very form in which it was so exquisitely ar- 
rayed, enabled all who chose, to luxuriate in the allegory, whilst 
they set at nought the truth. But Butherford strikes his key- 
note in unison with the harps of heaven, and " worthy is the 
Lamb" — worthy, worthy, all- worthy, only-worthy — is the inspira- 
tion of his musings and the chorus of his song. Take up these 
" Letters" where you may, the eye is sure to light on Christ. 
Be the correspondent noble or unknown, the theme is still Christ. 
When the clouds of sorrow are around the sufferer, he lies silent 
on the bosom of Christ, and amid the returning sunshine he walks 
abroad in active zeal with Christ. It is this feature that marks 
off these " Letters" from all other works of a spiritual character. 
They are not merely based on Christ; they are impregnated 
with hira. Christ is not only the chief figure on the canvass; be 
starts from the picture at every corner; he is the centre of every 
group. Boston would draw the soul to Christ, and with Guthrie 
Christ is paramount. But in Butherford we find that we have 
come nearer the meaning of the expression, Christ "all and in all. 
In his " Letters" we have another " Canticles." Each " Letter 
is a sonnet to the Lamb. One can almost persuade himself that 
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he is listening to a stray visitant from the hill of the ransomed, 
sweetly " harping on his harp." And as in " the Song of Songs,'' 
so in these hymns of the man who drunk deepest of all next to 
Solomon — we except not John — into the spirit of love, it is not the 
air of vulgarity, or of mysticism that repels, but that which the 
world shrinks from, is the awful sense of Emanuel's articulate, 
realized, living personality. No one can rise from the perusal of 
Rutherford's Letters without feeling that Christ is. 

We hail, accordingly, this volume with no small delight, as 
symptomatic of a revival of that which alone is Christianity — 
love to the God-man. And we hope that when days of sifting, 
and gloom, and tribulation are ready to be meted out, it will be 
found that what the church cleaves to is, not truth only, which 
is dead, but Jesus, who is '^ alive for evermore," and that our 
strength shall be drawn rather from the springs of love, than the 
wells of argument. It is high time that the priesthood were go- 
ing forward from the Outer Court, where stands no more than 
the metaphoric altar, and dwelling under the shadow of the 
Holiest of all, where is the Incarnate Lamb himself. 

To those who are acquainted with these " Letters," it is super- 
fluous to say, that though Christ be their sum and substance — the 
woof and warp of the piece — its texture and it shue, — ^yet there is 
nothing monotonous in Rutherford's sameness, and in his enthu- 
siasm no extravagance. Romaine's " Letters" come the nearest 
of any we know to those of the Anwoth pastor; but in compari- 
son with the latter, the former are barren in the extreme. It is 
the same fire that burns in the bosom of each, and animates their 
words. But the venerable minister of St Anne's, Blackfriars, is 
all reiteration without variety^ and tiansport devoid of genius. 
^^ The little fair man" of St Andrews leads us amid a paradise 
redolent with all sweet flowers, and the streams whereof flow over 
Pactolian sands. His " Letters" exhibit nothing elaborate, nor 
deep, nor formal, yet we know not the pages to which we could 
so readily turn for all that is animated in style, and sagacious in 
wisdom. Genius dictates every sentence, and the unction of the 
Holy One anoints every counsel. It is a man who speaks; but a 
man who has been caught up with Paul, and who can dip his 
pencil in the sunlight and the rainbow. Teeming brevity, felici- 
tous allusion, glowing fancy, loaded aphorism, brilliant paradox, 
adroitest casuistry, transparent sincerity, spiritual grandeur, and 
boundless love, astonish us in succession; and now we admire his 
eagle flight, so direct and high — then we listen to his song, as the 
gush of the nightingale — and the glittering splendour of his ge- 
nius is like the plumage of the Psalmist's dove, radiant as with 
** silver and yellow gold." 
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How often do we hear it complained by the children of faith, 
that they have no breathing-time here amid vexatioa and vicis- 
situde, for the contemplation of what is eternal, and in these 
peculiar days, when even the sunset streaks of glory are fading 
from the heavy clouds, most apt are they to sigh away their best 
opportunity in chagrin and alarm. But heaven is not so far 
from earth as men would believe; and even the trials of judg- 
ment may carry a soul high as the chariot of Elias. Was it 
not amid the civil wars of the Commonwealth, and with the tumult 
of the camp around him, that Baxter sketched and began, if he 
did not also well-nigh finish, the heavenliest of all his writings, 
his ^^ Saint^s Everlasting Best,^^ as if Joshua had already crossed 
the Jordan, and cast down Jericho, and was for ever at ^^ rest^ 
with all saints in the vales of the Promised Land! And how 
fared it with Bunyan when first the idea of his " Pilgrim*" flashed 
upon his all but inspired soul! Every man had forsaken him; 
the world must shake him from its borders. None was ever 
more hated and oppressed than he. He was taken from prison 
and from judgment, and who will declare his generation! But it 
was even as he lay among the pots that he dreamed that dream 
which has awoke so many sleepers from the tomb, and been to 
their astonished souls like an apocalypse of heaven and hell. But 
in like manner, Butherford'^s divinest hours were his hours in 
exile — ^his divinest work, the breathings of the outcast, not the 
researches of the professor. It was not at St Andrews amid his 
library, nor in London, when cheered with the fellowship of kin- 
dred spirits, but when under the ban of ecclesiastical intolerance, 
and the interdict of civil despotism at Aberdeen, that he wrote 
those ^' Letters,^ of which' the incomparable Baxter could say, 
*' hold off the Bible, and the world has never seen the like.^^ 

Rutherford^s ^^ Letters^^ bear the love of Christ for their great 
characteristic. This was the passion of his soul-^^A^ principle of 
his life. Yet let it be remembered, as well worthy of notice, that 
this same man was not less alive to the importance of Theological 
Tbuth, nor less valiant in its defence. There are cases in which 
we can remark, that the personal affection which was cherished 
for Him' who embodies all worth and loveliness, has enervated the 
character, or at least created a morbid delicacy of feelingt so that 
the disciple has recoiled from all vindication of his faith, and 
pined away even into a sickly mysticism. So we have seen it in 
the instance of Nicole, in times more remote, and recently, per<- 
haps, in the case of Prince. The minister of Anwoth was a man 
of robuster nerve, and shrewder discernment; and the gentle cor- 
respondent of Marion M^Naught to-day, is, to-morrow, the stal- 
wart antagonist of Arminius and Boder: de Ariaga,-— of Erastus 
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and Hooker. Butberford's love to Christ but stimulated his 
zeal for truth; and it must be admitted that he was as strenuous 
as a Controversialist, as he was impassioned as a Christian. 

His works on abstract doctrine and Church polity are. in- 
deed by no means attractive, and exhibit, perhaps, more the ex- 
haustive method of the barrister, than the grasp of a divine — 
the agility of the disputant, rather than the enlargement of a phi- 
losopher. Still no one can dip into them without acknowledging 
that they are the productions of one who never formed his views 
upon trivial grounds, and who breathed botR love and reverence 
towards all truth as it had issued from the mind of God. He 
knew the Scriptures not only as a believer, but as a scholar pro- 
foundly versed in the languages wherein they were written, and 
he is indomitably faithful to all their findings. What Cod has 
spoken Butherford re-echoes, but at the same time brings to its 
support the resources of the most subtle argumentation and 
boundless reading. Rutherford was a finished master of logic 
and a prodigy of learning. Let us open any of his works, — it 
matters not whether it be " Lex Rex,^ or " the Plea for PauFs 
Presbytery,'^ or " Exercitationes Apologeticce,''' — and we find him 
at home with every father, or schoolman; and before we are half 
through with the work, we have learned and weighed the senti- 
ments of more authors than our New College Library could sup- 
ply. Indeed, when we read ^^ the Letters,^' we are ready to say 
that man must have lived the life of a cloister. But when we 
take up " De Divina Providentia,'' or " Examen Arminianismi,'' 
our impression is, that he must have studied in the halls of the 
Bodleian, or the Vatican. 

Of itself, this explicit and conclusive instance disposes of the 
shallow sophistry that would persuade us that Biblical erudition 
will not equip, but encumber our students, and is in the close 
vicinity of heresy and rationalism. Rutherford was a living man, 
yet not less the expert critic and intrepid controversialist. He 
was well versed in all the subtleties of metaphysics, and at home 
in any department of exegesis — a Greek and Hebrew scholar of 
high rank — ^yet who ever walked more closely with God ? It is 
feeble and unfounded, then, to imagine that Hermeneutics and 
Heresy are cousins-german, if not twins, and that to be erudite is 
to be unsound. Time enough to call a halt in the direction of 
criticism and scholarship when ^^ much learning" has done for our 
youth what Festus had conceived it had done for Paul; but surely 
it is needless to apprehend that the vessel must founder at sea 
when she is scarcely floated out of dock. Happily we of this land 
have not only an ancestral faith to regulate and check us, but as 
citizens and pastor, the minbters of Christ have so much wheve- 
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with to fill their hands, that it is utterly preposterous to believe 
that erudition will develope, in our case, the same phases as in 
Germany, where every man is free only to think, but forbidden to 
act. Hitherto exegesis has been ancillary to truth in Britain, and 
we must calculate our own future from our own past, and not suf- 
fer ourselves to be driven from the highway of knowledge, because 
we have met thereon with men no better than ^^ inspired idiots.**^ 

Some men have allowed the love of Christ to be so absorbing 
and exclusive, that their end is mysticism, such as Guion, and 
Xavier, and Pusey, dnd Finney, — others have allowed their ap- 
prehension of truth to evaporate in a clear argument, or a loud 
protest on its behalf, as was the case to a great extent with Bax- 
ter, if not Howe also. On the other hand, Rutherford was as ac- 
tive a churchman, as he was a distinguished disputant, and in all 
the spheres of Presbyterian influence, as minister of a parish, as 
professor of theology, as member of a church court, and as com- 
missioner to the Westminster Assembly of Divines, he strove to 
make known the truth as he had been taught it, and gain it ao- 
ceptance with all men. And this gave completeness to his cha- 
racter and work. Had he rested at the contemplation of Christ, 
and spent his life as a recluse, he would have simply been a lux- 
urious mystic like Fenelon. Had he done no more than super- 
add the investigation of truth, and the pursuits of scholarship 
to his emotional delight in the unseen Saviour, he would have 
been a compromised politician, and timorous hermit like Leigh- 
ton. But Rutherford, beginning in love as the root, and hold- 
ing too ^^ the form of sound words,^ devoted himself, as Knox 
had done before him, to the dissemination of the truth, and 
deemed it but a little thing were he right himself, unless he might 
succeed in bringing others to the same fold. 

To sum up — Rutherford was a believer in the highest accep- 
tation of the term — a controversialist of eminent principle and 
power — and a politician whose public course gave body and im- 
pulse to the truths he advocated. And thus we look upon him as 
a full-orbed character, and hold him forth as a bright example. 

He had his defects and blemishes, both as an author and as a 
man — for so must it ever be with all save the Lamb himself, 
whose follower he was. His writings, in a few places, may ex- 
hibit statements involving error, as Baxter has pointed out, 
and one cannot deny that he advocated persecution, as must be 
known to all who are acquainted with the works of Jeremy Tay- 
lor. As a theologian, however, taking him all in all, his faitli 
is the faith of reformers, and martyrs, and apostles. As a poli- 
tician, his speculations are worthy of Milton himself. As a pas- 
tor, we know not one whose bowels so yearned over souls as he 
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did. As a professor, he evinoed stores of erudition, boundless 
and most varied. And as a spiritual guide, we look upon his ^^ Let- 
ters^ as bearing no small resemblance to the Psalms of David. 
Had they been formed into measure, and attuned to music, 
Rutherford would have been the minstrel of Christian experience. 



Art. YII. — 1. Revivals of the Eighteenth Century^ mth Sermons^ by 

Whitefield. 
2. Sketches of the Life and Labours of Whitefield. Johnstone, 

Edinburgh, 1818. (Cheap Publication Series of Free Church 

of Scotland.) 

'* Then said the Interpreter, Come in ; I will show thee that 
which will be profitable to thee. So he commanded his man to 
light a candle, and bid Christian follow him; so he had him into 
a private room, and bid his man open a door, the which when he 
had done, Christian saw the picture of a very grave person hung 
up against the wall, and this was the fashion of it, ^ It had eyes 
lifted up to heaven, the best of books in his hand, the law of 
truth was written upon its lips, the world was behind its back; 
it stood as if it pleaded with men, and a crown of gold did hang 
over its head.' '^ 

Such is the picture — sketched by a master's hand — of a true 
minister of the sanctuary. ^' I have showed thee this picture,'' 
said the Interpreter to the pilgrim, ^^ because the man whose pic- 
ture this is, is the only man whom the Lord of the place whither 
thou art going hath authorised to be thy guide in all difficult 
places thou mayest meet with in the way." 

The sketch is not an imaginary one: it is taken from the life. 
The original is to be seen in the prison at Bedford — in the dun- 
geon at Philippi — in the upper room on Pentecost — and (to pass 
by, for the present, other like scenes) on that hill near Bristol, 
where, about a century ago, there stood, day after day, pleading 
with a congregation of not fewer than twenty thousand outcast 
colliers, whose black cheeks began at last to be furrowed by the 
white gutters made by their tears, the eminently Christ-like man, 
whose life and labours are brought before us in the volumes 
which stand at the head of this article. 

It i£i not our purpose to enter on the intensely interesting 
field traversed by these volumes. The field, as the titles indicate, 
is that marked revival of God's work, which, amidst the general 
barrenness which overtook the professing church during last cen- 
tury, *' turned," in various parts, " the wilderness into a standing 
water, and dry ground into water-springs." It is well that such 
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a field should be traversed, and traversed again and again. If 
the church of God in the ancient time was commanded ^* not to 
hide from their children, but to show unto the generation to 
come the praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonder- 
ful works which he had done,^^ — and this to the end that their 
children ^^ might set their hope in God, and not forget the works 
of God,^^ — certain it is, the church of Grod now is sununoned not 
less urgently to extract from the scenes of God^s working in other 
days, whatever may be fitted to save it from the guilt and shame 
and loss of '' turning back, and tempting God, and limiting the 
Holy One of Israel.'*^ On this account, we rejoice in the publica- 
tion of such works as the present. We hail it as a token for 
good. They are just such works as we should desire to see on 
every cottage shelf, and, what were better, stereotyped on all its 
inmates' hearts. With all the substantial theology embodied in 
them, which is to be found in the pages of Boston or of John 
Owen, they have the advantage of a more attractive '^ convey- 
ance:^' they exhibit the ^^ living epistle,'' that which, next to the 
actual man himself still walking before one's eyes, tells most em- 
phatically of Christ, and attracts most constrainingly to Christ.^ 
Amidst the abounding iniquity of these last days, there is a 
deepening intensity of longing, amongst the hidden ones scatter- 
ed abroad, after the souls which are slipping away from among 
us by hundreds and thousands into hell. There is, moreover, a 
lifting up of many eyes and many hearts to the throne for a new 
baptism by the Holy Ghost, that the church may realise its call- 
ing in this brief season of respite, and go forth as the Lord's 
evangelist, holding up the brazen serpent in the view of a dying 
generation, so that whether men hear, or whether they forbear, 
they may at least know that a messenger from God was at their 
door, offering in his name an immediate, full, and free salvation. 
It exactly fails in with this lon^ng and this crying of the rem- 
nant, to find such a voice issuing forth from the past as the 
volumes before us contain. For what saith that voice? " Marvel- 
lous things did the Lord in the sight of your fathers, in the land 
of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. He divided the sea, and caused 
them to pass through; .and he made the waters to stand as 
an heap. In the day-time also he led them with a cloud, 
and all the night with a light of fire. He clave the rocks in 
the wilderness, and gave them drink as out of the great depths. 
He brought streams also out of the rock, and caused waters 

* Many examples will occur to the reader in proof of this fact. One nuun instrument 
used by the Spirit of God in quickening the people of Cambuslang was the intelli- 
gence — ^regularly communicated to them by their minister — of the work going on in 
New England. So in our own day at Dundee; a similar relation is found betwixt 
that work and the work at Kilsyth. 
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to run down like rivers." Ps. Ixxvii. 12 — 16. Remember- 
ing that our Immanuel is *Hhe same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,"^ we thank God and take eourage. And, besides, 
we cannot but regard the wide acceptance which works of 
this class meet with at the present day, as a hopeful simi of the 
times. The world is hastening on to its doom. The night is at 
hand— othat night amidst whose thick darkness shall be heard the 
cry, '^Behold the Bridegroom cometh.''^ But, amidst its lengthening 
shadows, there seems to be gathering upon the watch-tower a 
growing assemblage of separated ones, who, whilst anxiously 
waiting for their Lord'^s appearing, desire to spend the interval in 
inviting " whosoever will" to " take the water of life freely." 

Whilst, however, we refrain from entering on the consideration 
of the divine work itself, introduced to us in these volumes, there 
is a deeply interesting and most momentous inquiry suggested by 
them, on which we desire to fix the reader^s attention. What 
species of instrumentality does the Holy Ghost ordinarily employ 
in accomplishing such a work! In other words, — ^what furnish- 
ing is needed to qualify a man to be one of God^s men — '' a man 
of Ood" — one of God^s own agents— *in transacting on his behalf 
with an outlawed world! Or more briefly. What is the basis of a 
successful ministry? 

We return to the Interpreter'^s private room. We ask the 
reader to fix his eye on that picture hanging on the wall; the 
holy, calm gravity — the Sion-ward course — the guide-book in the 
hand— the heaven-directed eye— the compassionating appeal to 
the sinners whom he is meeting by the way-^" the treasures of 
Egypt" away in the distance behind — and ^^ the prize" suspended 
yonder at ^^ the mark :" Or, if he will, let him transfer the scene 
from the " private room" of the allegory to the pulpit at Anwoth, 
or to " the midst of Mars' Hill," or to the" green brae" at Cam- 
buslang; and, instead of the pictured preacher hanging on the 
wall, let him constitute himself a hearer of Ruthenord, or of 
Paul, or of Livingstone, or of Whitefield, and, leaving the 
public assembly, let him follow these men to the closet — to 
the study — ^to the social circle-^and he will cease to wonder, 
that, when such " vessels" are prepared, the Lord should put in- 
to them his treasure, and manifest by means of them ^^ the excel- 
lency of his power." True, (and how very appalling the truth!) 
that treasure may at times be put by a sovereign God even into 
^'a vessel of wrath," which itself, after the strange purpose has 
been served by it, is fit only for destruction. Not less true is it, 
that the success of a veritable ambassador's ministry in a place 
is not always to be measured by the number of actual conver- 
sions. Paul did not always see such fruit. On the contrary, 
how often was he left to weep over a hardened and stiffneckcd 
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people! The same was the experience of Rutherford, of White- 
field, of Stephen, of Peter, of Enooh, of Noah, of Isaiah. Nay, 
do not we find tihe divine Preacher himself anticipatively sum- 
ming up His ministry in these aflTecting words: ^^ I have laboured 
in vain, I have spent my strength for nought, and in vain^! Still 
there is a real success: We go farther, there mtiet be. To ques- 
tion it, were to affirm of Goas handiwork in the spiritual, what 
none would venture to affirm of Qod^s handiwork in the natural 
kingdom, that he works at mere random, with no certain object 
and aim. If Harvey, from observing in certain blood-vessels 
valves so constructed as to allow the blood to flow in the one 
direction, but not in the other, inferred — and inferred justly — ^the 
theory of a double circulation, and this simply on the ground 
that the all- wise God makes nothing in vain; surely with equal 
justice may it be inferred, that when, in the spiritual kingdom, a 
" witness^ is found prepared — a " light^ kindled — ^a " sickle^ 
made sharp, there is a purpose to be accomplished by it, and the 
purpose is to be carried through. He who knew the mind and 
heart of God has said concernmg his ministry, (apparently unsuc- 
cessful thouffh it was,) ^' yet surdy my judgment is with the Lord, 
and my work with my God;^^ — a deliverance, the truth of which, 
scene after scene in that ministry rises up before us in heart- 
rending succession to demonstrate — scenes such as the synagogue 
of Nazareth, or '* the region of Decapolis,^ where^ though the 
success did not lie in the quickening of many souls, yet the very 
anger, in the one case, which darted from the eye of the enraged 
multitude, (Luke iv. 28, 29,) and the entreaties to him, in the 
other, to depart out of their coasts, proved that the message had 
gone home, and, though resisted and repelled, would neverthe- 
less accomplish its errand (sad errand!) in clearing Jehovah of 
these sinners' blood. And a servant, with whom was much of 
God'^s secret, has said concerning his own ministry also, as well 
as concerning the ministry of the other preachers associated with 
him in the work, — ^^ Thanks be unto God, which always causeth 
us to triumph in Christy and maketh manifest the savour of this 
knowledge by us in every place. For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish : 
To the one we are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life,"' (2 Cor. ii. 14*-16.) But how, 
it may be asked, can the preacher, in the case of resisting and 
unbelieving souls, be cognizant of the fact that he is ^^ triumph- 
ing in Christ^'! We know we are dealing with an element some- 
what subtle— subtle, at least, in the view of the mere reasoner. 
But, like other subtleties of the kingdom, wo leave it in the hands 
of such as are " spiritual,'** — believing that the man in whom the 
Spirit dwells most richly, and to whom is vouchsafed the fullest 
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consciousness of his heavenly conunission, will be the foremost to 
recognise, in the seeming subtlety, a felt reality, and to own with 
joy his assurance that no message which he carries from his Mas- 
ter ever returns to him void.* 

It being then a law in the kingdom of grace, (a law not with- 
out its exceptions, — still a law, or the expression of a general 
fact,) that the basis of a successful ministry (successful, in the 
sense just explained) is the personal preparation of the minister, 
or, in other words, that a " vessel," made ready by the Lord, is 
used by him as a recipient of his ^^ treasure,^ — ^it becomes a ques- 
tion infinitely momentous for every minister to consider, whether 
he be such a vessel — whether he have such a personal prepara- 
tion. Often, in this Journal, have we been privileged to address 
our brethren in the ministry. We have done so, not as teachers, 
but as fellow-disciples, trying to gather from our Master^s lips 
how he would have his own sheep and his own lambs fed. Once 
again, in closing our labours, we most humbly and affectionately 
solicit their fellowship in sitting at our Prophet^s feet. Which of 
us does not need, and need most urgently, on a question like this, 
to have his soul stirred up, even though by way only of remem- 
brance! 

In the personal outfit of a God-furnished minister, there are 
two essential requirements. The man is sent (if he be sent by God 
at all, and it is of such an one only that we now speak) as Ghrisfs 
substitute—" in Christ* s stead^ — ^to beseech sinners to be recon- 
ciled to God, (2 Cor. v. 20.) To represent Christ in this work, he 
must possess, not only Chrisfs tcordj but also, and especially, 
Chrisfs heart. 

1 . Chrisfs word or message.^-What is it to possess that! Where 
did Christ get his message! From his Father^s lips. ^^ The only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him.''^ And where is Christ^s ambassador to get his mes- 
sage! From Christ^s lips. The needful instructions are lettered 
in the Word; but their spirit can only be apprehended when 
given in the audience-chamber by the living King. 

Of course, this implies that the man has the privilege of entree 
to the king^s audience-chamber. And that, again, implies that 
the man has been reconciled — has been received into God's fel- 
lowship. Did the truths of Christianity resemble so many ma- 
thematical propositions, it were enough for the man to learn them 
out of books. But being truths which, in their very nature, must 

* ^ I'll tell you/' said Halyburton on his death-bed, ** I have one thought, and I 
abide by it; if ministers ply their work, they cannot, it is true, bring persons to the 
Lord; but they may make their consciences, niU-they will-they, speak for their 
Lord." 
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be felt in order to be known, they can only be apprehended and 
grasped by the man, who, brought into God^s fellowship, walks 
in Cbd^s ^* light.^ Such is the amount of that emphatic declara- 
tion of the word, ^' No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ohost.^ George Herbert has remarked, that "the 
parson'^s library is a My li/e.^ Is the remark an exaggeration*! 
Other bearinffs of a holy life on the ministerial work we shall 
notice presently; but simply as a library— -as a means of aoquir- 
ing a Imowledge of Christ^s message, its importance is incalcula- 
ble. Let Calvin, and Turretine, and Howe, and Owen, and Bax- 
ter, be studied and mastered. But can they school me, for 
example, into the r^a^ knowledge of sin, or of Ghrist^s excellency, 
or of the Spirit^s work! As soon may a blind man be tutored 
into the knowledge of colours by a course of lectures on optics. 
Presbyteries take account of the attainments of students in Greek, 
and Latin, and Philosophy. We find no fault with this. But 
do they see to it, that (as far as man can decide) the spirittuil 
vieion has been given! for otherwise, the whole enterprise is vain. 
*' It ia absolutely necessary,^' says Whitefield, in one of the ser- 
mons printed in these volumes, " for all ministers, before they 
undertake to preach the gospel to others, that they be taught of 
Qod, ... I would exhort all people who make up presby- 
teries, and are entrusted with the laying on of hands on those 
that are sent to preach, to examine into their experience. . . . 
If they are not renewed and converted, and give a satisfactory 
account of the work of God in their hearts, let their qua- 
lifications be what they will, they ought to be dismissed.**" 
It is written by a greater than Whitefield, " The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he know them^ because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.^' 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not Quakers. We re- 
ject as a blasphemous impiety, that doctrine of the "inward 
light"' which dissociates the Spirit's teaching from the written 
word. We reject, as scarcely less offensive to the Lord, the pre- 
sumptuous pietism of those, who, because God may have been 
pleased, in the sovereignty of his grace, to employ as his witness 
a fisherman, or a blacksmith, or a ploughman, whose learning 
was all embodied within the four comers of his Bible, do not 
anxiously seek to accoutre themselves in whatever of human 
learning the highest style of a theological education may place 
within their reach. On this account, we rejoice most cordially 
in the noble attitude now assumed by the Free Church of Scot- 
land on the subject of her college training. If, five years ago, 
flhe served herself heir to the church of Melville, and of Render- 
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son, and of Argyle, and of M^Eail, and of Benwick, by her tes- 
timony for the ^^ two kings and two kingdoms'''' — ^not less worthily 
has she assayed to fulfil her mission now as the church of Knox, 
of GillespiOy and of Butherford, by erecting such a standard 
of training for her students, as, if realized, may assemble around it 
men who shall give to the church, in some future hour of need, 
another '* Aaron^s Bod,^' or another ^' Lex Bex.^^ And most ear- 
nestly do we hope that the manly and elevated tone held on this 
subject by the Principal of the New College in the late Assembly, 
will be sustained by tiie church, despite* of all the minor consider- 
ations urged in defence of another line of policy. But let it 
never be forgotten, that the great Educator of a true ambassador 
of Christ is the Holy Ghost. They are his prelections which 
alone can instruct our students and our ministers in the mind of 
God. There might go forth from our hall, a Michaelis, a Bo- 
senmliller, a Griesbach, a Mill, a Scholz — our pulpits might be 
filled with adepts in criticism and in theological systematizing — 
and yet the poor hungering soul receive nothing at their hands 
but the very husks which the swine do eat. We make these 
remarks, not as if we saw already ^^ arising out of the sea,^^ even 
the little cloud, but because we are persuaded that the man who 
has studied most carefully the history of the church, and the de- 
ceitful workings of his own heart, will be the last to question the 
necessity of a most jealous watching against this snare. 

But not only must the message be known, — it must likewise be 
gifjmfarth^ as Christ himsel/ffaw it forth. We do not refer now 
to the tone — ^the mode of conveyance — we shall come to that 
point immediately; but simply to the ea^sition of the message, so 
that it shall reach the ear of the hearer in the form in which it 
issued from the mouth of the Lord himself Paul speaks of some 
who ^^ corrupted the Word of God.'^ Elsewhere he speaks of 
certain '^ high things^^ {y^uftMroi) which ^' exalt themselves against 
the knowledge of God.''' To a few forms of such ii>J/w/Aara — such 
'* corrupting," or marring, or adulterating of the message, we 
take leave for an instant to advert. 

(1.) Where system is sufered to overhear the freeness of the Gos- 
pel offer. — We remember the time when we should have deemed 
it impiety to proclaim in the pulpit Christ's welcome to every re- 
turning sinner, without prefacing and closing the invitation with 
a strong saving clause respecting the sinner's inability and God^s 
absolute sovereignty. The consequence was, that unwittingly we 
" corrupted the Word of God.*" In seeking to set up a fence 
around God's attributes, we barred the inquiring sinner's way 
into the kingdom. It is miserable work this. Why not suffer 
God to be his own guardian? He does not shrink from offering 
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a cordial welcome, unencumbered by any reserving ^* But.^* Some 
of our readers may not have forgotten the flash of holy indigna- 
tion (the term is not too strong) which lighted up the eye of 
Chalmers when, speaking of this mode of dealing with God^s mes- 
sage, and figuring the alternative whether some village congrega- 
tion should be handed over to the ministrations of an Arminian 
Methodist, or to ministrations of the kind now indicated, he de- 
clared his unhesitating preference for the ^^ Wesleyan, witii all 
his Arminianism,^ to ^^ one of your stiff buckram Galvinists,"^ 
who should tremble to preach a free salvation, lest his Calvinism 
should suffer damage. It was like the sagacious man. Are 
there not such " stiff buckram Calvinists^^ in our pulpits at the 
present day! none, who, in their zeal against some prevailing 
heresy, have substituted for the simple gospel of Christ the 
wranglings of theological disputation! Souls cannot live on mere 
negations. 

Of course, it will not be imagined that we are enemies to sys- 
tem, much less that we undervalue the importance of setting 
forth in its proper proportions " the whole counsel of God.'" We 
only mean that there is a proper time and a proper way, and that 
if we alter the due collocation assigned to each part by God him- 
self, we virtually alter the message itself. 

(2.) Where simplicity is sacrificed to the " eajcelleney of speech or 
of msdom.'''* — We are no advocates of twaddle. We refuse all 
unmanly simpering. We disown any sympathy with the pre- 
sumptuous sentimentaUsm, which affects to despise the most care- 
ful pulpit preparation. But there are two results of preparation. 
There is the humanly profound (if the expression may be allow- 
ed) which mere elaboration of intellect achieves. And there 
is the divinely simple, which, almost without effort, though not 
without deep earnest thought, issues from the Spirit-taught man. 
Of the Humanly profound, an example occurs to us in the person 
of John Foster — that man of most huge mental calibre, yet 
whose '^ excellency of speech and of wisdom'^ succeeded only in 
at first mesmerising^ and latterly by degrees dispersing, the several 
congregations of worshippers amongst whom he successively ex- 



* A fine example of the sort of preaching which the Holy Spirit blesses we have 
in the Song. In cBap. v. 5, we find the ** daughters of Jerusalem" ignorantly, and 
somewhat sceptically, replying to the Bride's inquiry after her absent Ijord, ^ What 
Is thy Beloved more thaii another beloved, that thou dost so charge usl" What 
does the Bride replyl She simply holds up Christ, conmiending his gloiy, as ^ alto- 
gether lovely." And what is the result ! The << daughters'" hearts are attracted ; 
they also would see this '' Chief among ten thousanda" ^' Whither," they now in- 
quire concernedly, '* is thy Beloved gone, O thou fairest among women! Whither is 
thy Beloved turned aside! that we may seek him with thee!" (chap, vl 1.) We do 
not know a finer specimen anywhere of true gospel preaching. 
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ercised his minigtry. The diyinely simple, again, is finely iUu 8-> 
trated in the person of Bobert M'Cheyne. No excellency of 
speech, nor any excellency of wisdom — ^aU so simple, so clear, as 
to seem, at the first glance, intellectually feeble; but look at it 
again, let down your sounding line, and the well which appeared 
so shallow, is seen to have a depth peculiar to the living Foun«> 
tain of waters, and which only a spiritual man's sounding line 
can fathom. Such simplicity is the very essence of the truly pro- 
found; it is the simplicity of the emanations from the very intel* 
lect of Qod ; it is the simplicity which Gabriel should glory in, 
could he come forth from before the throne, and proclaim in a 
pulpit, in all its virgin freshness, the message of God's salvation; 
it is the simplicity which a greater than Gabriel did glory in, 
whilst he walked about the earth, speaking so profoundly, and 
withal so simply, that the very '^ common people heard him 
gladly .^^ ^ Now, it is this result of preparation — this divine, Christ- 
like simplicity, which the other — ^mere human elaboration — is 
ever ready to overbear. " We should constantly suspect,'' (writes 
one, himself no driveller, but a well-instructed scribe,) ^^and 
dread all mere effort of mind, while listening to the words of our 
prophet;^that is, while reading, (and so while expounding) the 
Scriptures. I am never conscious that God is my teacher when 
I am putting my mind to an effort. The Spirit is a ready teacher, 
as well as a ready writer; and the light of the Spirit, though it 
may shine at times through our darkness but dimly, yet will al- 
ways evidence itself with more or less certainty. And let us re- 
member also, that it is a temple light — a light that suits the 
sanctuary. It was in the holy place that the candlestick stood; 
and so the intelligence that is awakened in the soul by the Holy 
Ghost is attended by the spirit of devotion and communion. It 
is a temple light still, and ever leads us to Grod himself." 

One word more on this point of simplicity. It is essential to 
intelligibleness. The jfirst requisite of any speaker is to ffain the 
ear of his audience. This seems plain enough. Yet how com- 
paratively seldom is the axiom acted on by the preacher. In a 
popular assembly, the speaker is compelled to act on it, if he is 
to gain his end at all; the restlessness and murmuring which im- 
mediately hail the uttering of ^^ dark sentences," hint to the 
speaker in no unmistakeable language, that either he must speak 
intelligibly, and speak to the question, or — sit down. In a con- 
gregation, the restlessness and murmuring of the popular as- 
sembly are metamorphosed by the solemnity of the place into a 
simple listlessness; the speaker, thus sheltered, moves doggedly 
on with his subject^ dull and dark, yet all the while complacently 
wondering at the intellectual hebetude, or the spiritual apathy of 
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his hearers, and, it may be, ^ving expression to his wonder in 
terms of no measured indignation; c<une what will, however, — 
let the half of the audience be asleep, and the rest, though with 
eyes still unclosed, be virtually asleep too, — the prepared demon- 
stration must proceed — the Q. E. D. must be reached. Does 
such preaching gain its end! Foster did find, in one of the con- 
gregations to which he successively ministered, a Uttle knot of 
Mfxinf, (there were four or five of them, always sitting together 
in one comer of the hall,) who, amid the general languor, mani- 
fested, by their interested countenances, that to them at least 
his dissertations were not dry and unintelligible: And so con- 
soled by their sympathy, he went on. Sabbath after Sabbath, not 
attempting to let himself down to the level of the others, but 
soaring aloft in his aerial flight as really away from the poor pe- 
rishing souls of the congregation, as if he had been discoursing 
to a people in the stars. Look, again, at Whitefield; — no mys- 
terious hieroglyphics — no dark sentences-— no fine disqmsitions. 
^' I have come to you,^^ to use his own words, '* in the name of 
the Lord of hosts ; and I must and will be heard.*" And he spoke 
accordingly. ^' He had an urgent business to transact for his 
Master with each man in the congregation. Such a man, on 
such an errand, must be simple— -must be understood.* White- 
field, not Foster, sat for Bunyan^'s picture. The man ^^ stood as 
if he pleaded with men.^ 

(3.) Where Scripture is accommodated. — This is an v^oif/M of a 
crying kind. It is to degrade] the Bible into a mere dictionary. 
It is to quench the voice of the Holy Ghost. 

Let us explain what we mean. We do not mean that it is un- 
lawful on all occasions to employ a Scripture phrase as a sugges- 
tive motto or illustration. But we do mean, that even as the 
proper function of the expounder of God^s works is to ''ask ques- 
tions^ (as Lord Bacon hais expressed it in his Organon) '' at na- 
ture,^ so the proper function of the expounder of God^s word, is 
to '^ ask questions^^ at the Bible, and at each particular text in 
the Bible, with the simple desire of ascertaining, '' what saith the 
Lord to me here?'''' An example or two will show how the 
issue of turning aside from this proper function, is to " corrupt 
the word of God." The text, " looking unto Jesus," (Heb. xii. 
2,) is manifestly intended to direct the eye to Jesus, not in His 
general character and office as the Saviour, but in his walk and 
struggle of faith, carried through in unwavering dependence on 

* We have heard of Whitefield, that if, in preaching a sermon, any part of it was 
observed not to teUy he took care in preaching it again, never to reproduoe*that. 

We are very sure there is much to be learned by almost all ministers on this point 
of simplicity. Dull or abstruse sermons make dull congregations. 
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His Father's word and oath. And yet what more common than 
to hear this text employed, not in this its distinctive and only 
right sense, but as the gromid-work of an exposition of Ghrist^s 
entire work. Or to take another text in the same chapter, ^' com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of ^itnesses.**^ (v. 1.) This 
is designed, occupying, as it does, the position of an inference 
founded on the argument in the preceding chapter, to point to 
^' the elders,^^ as witnesses to us of God's faithfulness in making 
good that'word in which He had enabled them to hope. And 
yet how often is it applied to these same ^^ elders'^ as witnesses of 
our actions — lookers-on; — a doctrine, which may or may not be 
a doctrii;ie of Grod's word, but which manifestly is not taught here. 
Or, again, the text, '' whatsoever is not of faith, is sin,^ (Rom. 
xiv. 23,) taken in its connection, plainly means, that whatever a 
man does, concerning the lawfulness of which he is even in doubt, 
i. «., has not his mind made up, has not ^' faith,^' — ^is sin. Yet is 
it at all unusual to deduce from it the doctrine, that whatsoever 
a man does, so long as that man is not personally in a condition 
of acceptance through faith in Christ Jesus, is sin! What is this, 
but to put man in the place of Ood — to substitute for the holy 
oracles the fancies and vagaries of the worm! It is nothing to 
say, that the thing is true in itself. The question is, Is it the 
truth taught by the Spirit in that passage! for if not, the word 
is "corrupted'' — the sword of the Spirit is no longer there. 

We might multiply these examples without limit. Those here 
given are enough to indicate what we mean by Scripture accom- 
modation. One passage farther, however, let us notice, — ^and we 
quote it as a specimen of a large class of the same kind. It oc- 
curs in 2 Thess. iii. 5, " Patient waiting for Christ." The cog- 
nate passages referred to are those which speak of the " cominff"^ 
or " appearing''' of Jesus Christ. Now, in what manner do we find 
those passages often dealt with! Why, on the allegation (derived 
from some preconceived theory) that they cannot possibly mean 
the hord'apersonal coming, they are coolly resolved into witnesses 
for another truth altogether — the fact of the believer's death. 
To the believer, it is said, the two things are synonymous; to him 
the hour of death is the hour of Christ's coming. And so, to fix 
the eye on death, is to fix the eye on his Lord's appearing. But 
surely if the Holy Ghost had meant this, He would have said this. 
He has spoken concerning the believer's death — concerning the 
shortness and uncertainty of his wilderness journey, and concern- 
ing the bearing of this truth on his work. And in expounding 
the texts which touch on this topic, the preacher will find (if he 
seeks for it) the precise place marked out by the Spirit, which He 
designs that it should hold in the soul's divine life. He has 
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spoken, however, in addition, of the Lord's appearing^ spoken of it 
as an event to be waited and watched for by the beUever with 
joyfbl expeotation-— as an event on which Ghnst^s own eye is fix- 
ed most intently, and on which He desires that His troubled 
people shonld, in sympathy with himself^ fix their longing eye. 
And he has assigned the precise place which this event is to hold 
as a motive power in the man'*s spiritual dynamics. Nay more, 
he has exhibited its experimental working in the hidden life with 
a largeness and a frequency which prove that in his hand it is 
perhaps the mightiest of all stimuhmts for sustuning the soul in 
its trials, and for urging it forward in its work. Yet all this 
precious provision of the loving Spirit is, by the process of fusion 
to which we now refer, put away at one fell swoop^as if the 
church now, in the coming tempest of these last days, could afibrd 
to dispense with what neither Enoch, nor Job, nor David, nor 
Paul, nor Peter, nor John, could want. We submit that a just 
view of the plenary inspiration of Scripture, as given not ram- 
blingly, and at random, and aimlessly, but advisedly and at the 
bidding at once of infinite wisdom and of infinite love — each part 
of the provision having a distinct correlative want in the believer^s 
soul, which that soul, in order to prosper and be in health, must 
have supplied, Q* aU Scripture is profitable,^) — demands a more 
reverential handling of such texts. *' Surely I come quickly; 
amen,^^ is the Bridegroom^s cry. It is designed as a word of 
comfort and of quickening to the waiting, watching bride. What 
is her response! Not, **Yea, Lord, let me die quickly;^ but, 
** Even so, eeme^ Lord Jesus^ That is her fitting, and withal 
most comforting posture. Her *' redemption draweth nigh:""* 
meanwhile she is ^^ saved by hope.'*^ 

This teoBtual preaching^ as opposed to Scripture aceommodaiicn^ 
is of the last importance for many reasons. To these we cannot 
now advert in detail. Two reasons only let us state: Isty No- 
thing else secures edifying variety in the pulpit ministrations. 
The cycle of man^s ideas— even in the case of the most ingenious 
— is very contracted, very quickly travelled over: a few months 
of that cycle, and both preachers and hearers are back at the 
point of starting; and what follows! round, and round, and 
round again, in one dull, unvarying, dreary uniformity. The 
cycle of Ood*s ideas, on the contrary, is, like himself, infinite; 
hence the preaching of these ideas — in other words, textual 
preaching — ^has in it an interest which never flags, and a fresh- 
ness which never fades. 2^?, Nothing else secures ihQ profitable- 
ness of pulpit ministrations. Does the preacher descant upon a 
svijectf then his object throughout is to press into the service 
whatever may give compactness and completeness to the edifice 
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and, it may be, to show his own skill in the rearing of it. But is 
he consciously in contact with the living Word! Then, remem* 
berin^ that the Word is given to be Uved upon^ he asks the 
question, aU the way along, '^ What end have I in view in say- 
ing this! Is this fitted to be profitalle? Is there a soul here 
whose case it is likely to suit! Certain it is, God has uttered 
nothing in his word which is not fitted to profit; that man, 
therefore, can alone be a faithful steward of his mysteries, who 
marks the present need, and brings out of the divine storehouse 
what is suited to that need. Any thing else, whatever be the 
temptation to produce it, must be kept back. 

The man in the picture had the best of books in his hand, and 
the law of truth was written on his lips. 

2. We hasten now to the second essential requisite in the per- 
sonal outfit of a God-furnished minister; standing ^^ in Christ^s 
stead,**** he must not only have Christ's word, but also, and espe- 
cially, have Chrisfs heart, 

•"^ A man," remarks Boston, cannot be a minister in/oro Dei, 
though he may in/oro ecclesicB, without grace in his heart." We 
stay not now to establish this. We assume it as proved, not, 
alas! that there are no ministers inforo ecclesice, who are wholly 
destitute of grace, but because we are about to occupy higher 
ground. 

To be a successful minister, there must be the consdom walk- 
ing in the fellowship of the Father and of the Son. It is possi- 
ble to preach without this felt fellowship — ^possible to exhibit in 
all its fulness the gospel of the grace of God — possible to warn 
the unconverted to flee from the wrath to come — ^possible to deal 
with the blood-washed family, to lay bare the family snares, to 
ply them with the family duties, to tell them of the family hopes 
and the family inheritance. But to preach in sympathy with the 
heart of Jesm, the indispensable preliminary is to realise the 
assuram^ of personally standing under the smile of Jehovah's 
face.* 



* We have heard of a minister, now departed, who, during a lengthened ministry, 
had maintained a most respectable name as a steward of Grod's mysteries. He was 
seized with a serious illnesa A brother in the ministry, who frequently was at his 
bed-side, found him now, as the realities of eternity began to come very near, in not 
a little spiritual darkness. Text after text of the word was quoted; but still no 
light. At last one morning early, as the brother who had left him the night before 
in this state, returned to the sick chamber, he was saluted by a voice of gladness. 
^ i^oto," said the joyful man, *^ all is well." The window of the room looked out to 
the street : there were passing, at this time, many of the people to their work. The 
minister looked at them — ^they were part of his own flock: his eyes filled with tears; 
his bowels were yearning oyer them; and he exclaimed, ^ Now I could preach I" 
His former preaching he did not deem preaching at ail. But his course was ended. 
He nefrer rose from that bed. 
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A glance at the leading features of the spiriiuel (if the expres- 
sion be allowable) of the Christ-like minister, will demonstrate 
this. Of course, it is a likeness in Und we indicate, not in degree. 

(1.) He is fn MmM. The issues of his work are in etemUy; 
that makes him earnest. ^^ I paint for eternity,^ said an ancient 
painter, meaning that his work was designed for the eye not of 
that generation only, but of all succeeding ages: animated by 
this phantasm, Zeuxis was an earnest painter. The Christ-like 
preacher has before him a real eternity; the wail of the danmed, 
still deepening and deepening as ages run on, is ringing, as it were, 
daily in his ear; can he, listening to that wail, and seeing before 
him Uving men, who, if they remain unchanged, must in a little 
while be rolling on the fiery lake, themselves the lost wallers, 
fail to warn — ^to plead — to beseech in earnest? " Cry aloud, 
spare not,^ is the counsel of him, before whose eye that entire 
eternity is naked ; the minister, whose heart sympathises with 
the divine heart, hastens to (iilfil the behest, only lamenting that 
even in the moments of his deepest concern, he is but skimming, 
as it were, the surface of that heart. It was a cutting reproach 
which Oarrick addressed to the Bishop of London, when, being 
asked one day by the bishop, how it came to pass that all Lon- 
don was flocking to listen to hi$ fictions, whilst the congregations 
assembling to hear the preachers of the truth might be counted 
by secures or dozens. ^^ The reason is this,'^ said t^ player, ^^ you 
speak your truths as if they were fictions ; we speak our fictions 
as if they were truths.^^ 

Unlike, however, the earnestness of the actor, preaching ear- 
nestness cannot be awumed. Some try to assume it. They are 
noisy, vehement, almost violent. But the Christ-like earnestness is 
not the earnestness of mere nature; it is the calm, deep, utter- 
ing of an intensely moved soul. In that last and great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood, aud cried; but the cry was too earnest to 
be noisy. Ezekiel sounded the trumpet; Isaiah lifted up his 
voice like a trumpet; but whilst, like a trumpet^s shrill blast, 
the proclamation was so distinct as to reach the ears of all, it 
was so earnest as to go home to every hearer^s heart. It is this 
sort of earnestness which Herbert, in his own quaint way, de- 
scribes as ^' dipping and seasoning all one^s words and sentences 
in one^s heart, before they come into the mouth, so that the 
hearers may plainly perceive that every word is heart-deep." 

And the earnestness is not a mere pulpit earnestness: he is in 
earnest at his work wherever he goes. Some are very earnest 
about '^ the dying of the Lord Jesus^^ in their pulpits, but they 
do not "carry it about with them;'' the Crucified One is not 
their companion in their journeys, or at their tables, or in their 
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visits,-^— save, indeed, whea some formal introduction of him is 
expected, on occltsion of a sickness, or a funeral, or a bereave- 
ment, or a pastoral address. The result is, the earnestness^ when 
it does appear, comes to be regarded as something merely pnh, 
feasional. The Chriatrlike minister, on the contrary, is hwmlf 
eneryfjohere: he isGod^s watchman, keeping God^s watch; and 
wherever he finds a dying sinner, there is his post> and he may 
not desert it. Whatever house he enters, the perfume of th^ 
ointment fills it. Like Jesus, it is his meat to do the will of bis 
Father; and that will is, that he be as a light shining in a dark 
place. The '' awkwai!dnes&^^ which stops the mouth. of others, he 
feels, but may not regard. The. sneer of the ungodly, and, what 
is far more trying, the cold silence with which his discourse about 
Jesus is often greeted by his own brethren in the .ministry, are 
barriers too feeble to dam up in its course a flood so full as that 
which is welling up from his overflowing heart. Such a man^s 
earnestness is felt to be not professional, but personal; and mch 
earnestness is never unsuccessful. We have already alluded, in 
thk paper, to M^Gheyne. The writer of these pages lately tra^ 
versed the route of that isainted man through various regions of 
the East, and was struck to find, again and again, the fragrance 
of his visit as sweet in the memories pf some as if he had left 
them only the preceding day. He had carried about with hin^ 
the dying of the Lord Jesus; and the spikenard, still sending 
fortii its smell, proved that he had not carried his Beloved about 
with him in vain. And in Scotland — ^to reckon up the number 
of the Bethany-ilEimilies, where the ointment-perfume still lingers, 
were to reckon up almost in order his visits aod sojournings. No 
wonder that of hun it should be written, that, on the last occa- 
sion he ever preached, a sinner was arrested and attracted ta 
Christ, simply by the man^s manifest holiness and earnestness. 

(2.) He is tender-hearted.'^Vo feature of a Christ-like minister 
is so peculiarly and distinctively his own as this. How tender a 
preacher was Jesus! W6 believe he never spoke without convey- 
ing to his hearers the impression that he loved them with in- 
tensest aflection. His tears at the grave of Lazarus, and his 
tears on the Mount of Olives, were only two more visible emana* 
tions of that compassionate heart which yearned over poor sin- 
ners from the first moment of his ministry, when, in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, ^ they wondered at the gracious things which 
proceeded out of his mouth,^^ to its closing scene in Calvary, 
where, expiring amidst the hootings and execrations of his mur- 
derers, he criedv '^ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.^^ Nor, even when at times he was constrained to speak 
severely, did his tenderness ever for an instant forsake him. ^^ Ye 
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serpent!!, ye generation of vipersf how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of helir These are severe words; yet conld the tones of the 
voice which uttered them be heard now, and the eye be seen now 
as it rested on the gnilty congregation, they would tell, mdeed, 
of a holy and just indignation, but they would tell no less empha- 
tically of an unchanging pity, which takes no pleasure in the 
wicked'^s death. And so has it been (each in his measure) with 
all Christ-like ministers in every age. The pathos of him who 
** would that his head were waters, and his eyes a fountain of 
tears, that he might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of his people,^' and of him who, at Ephesus, '^ ceased 
not, by the space of three years, to warn every one night and 
day with tears;*** — that is true preaching. 

(3.) He is sel/'denyinff and sd/^emiptisd,— It is hard to nature 
to be ^^ nothing.^ It is styled in the Bible crucifixion : and 
the heart of each believer tells him that such is the agonizing 
process. Yet lingering and excruciating as the death is, self 
mutt die. But the death is inflicted in mercy. It was mercy to 
Israel that he was taken into the valley of Achor, and the ac- 
cursed thing searched out and utterly destroyed: the valley of 
Achor became a door of hope— the m^i of Ai fell. So is it mercy 
to the Israelite now, when, an ^^ image of jealousy'' having been 
set up in the entrance to the sanctuary {Jiis satd is the sanctu- 
ary), the fire of the Lord^s jealousy goes forth against it and con- 
sumes it: it is a fiery ordeal — ^a trial to the flesh; — still real 
inercy; for did the image remain, the Lord himself would have to 
leave (see Ezek. viii. 3 — 6) — the idol and the ark cannot dwell 
togeAer under one roof. 

If 9^ be the bane of the believer, how much more is it the bane 
of the ministry! Coleridge has enshrined among his aphorisms the 
following words of Leignton:— 

*' It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek bimself ; far below that 
royal dignity that is here put upon Christians, and that priesthood joined 
unto it. Under the law, those who were squint-eyed were incapable of 
the priesthood: truly, this squinting toward our own interest, the looking 
aside to that, in God's affiiirs especially, so deforms this face of the soul, 
that it makes it altogether unworthy the honour of this spiritual priest*^ 
hood." 



curs 



Boston has thus written on the same theme; — ^the passage oc- 

rs in his "Soliloquy on the Art of Men-Fishing:*' — it is so 

truthful, and so deeply solemn, that we quote it at length : — 

" The applause of the world is nothing worth. It is hard to be got- 
ten ; for readily the applauBe of the unlearned is given to him whom the 
learned despise, and the learned applaud him- whom the common people 
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care not for. And when it is got, what have you? A vain empty puiF 
of wind They think much of thee, thou thinkest much of thyself, and, 
in the mean time, God thinks nothing of thee. • • • Let this scare 
thee, O my soul, from seeking thyself. 4. Consider that, seeking thy 
own ^brj]a.a.dscMi^aBd abominable thing. (1.) In that thou thei\ 
puttest thyself in God's room. His gTory should be that which thou 
shouldest aim at, but then thy base self must be sacrificed too. O trem- 
ble at this, O my soul, and split not on this rock, otherwise thou shalt be 
dashed in pieces. (2.) In that it is the most gross dissembling with God 
that can be. Thou pretendest to preach Christ to a people; but, seek- 
ing thy own glory, thou preachest thyself, and not him. Thou pretend- 
est to be commending Christ and the ways of God to soul^, and yet, in 
the mean time, thou commendest thyself. Will Christ sit with such 
mocking of him. O my soul, beware of it ; look not for it, but for his 
glory. Christ will be avenged on self-preaching ministers. (3.) In that 
it is base treachery and cruelty to the souls of hearers where a man seeks 
to please their fancy more than to gain their souls, to get people to ap- 
prove him more than to get them to approve themselves to God. This is 
a soul-murdering way, and it is dear-bought applause that is won by the 
blood of souls." 

The College of the Propaganda thus writes to its missionaries; 
for even Rome may be our admonisher here (though certainly 
Rome^s actings are a strange commentary on the admoni- 
tions):— 

^* Missionaiiis nihil est presumptione, inanique gloria periculosius ; ilia 
^nim, quae quondam ex angelo diabolum fedt, simul atque missionarii 
animum invasit, opus Dei in ipso destruit, dum supra quum possit ille, 
aggredi non erubescit. Haec^ero speratam multorura annonim merce-* 
dem imo memento eripit, dum enim gloriam furatur Deo, ad justam in- 
dignationem eum provocat, qui siiam gloriam alteri non dabit. Quaprop- 
ter suas omnes diabolus vires adhibet, ut laethalia hsec missionario venena 
inspiret» quod si unquam potuerit assequi, opus et operarium continuo 
perdit. Ergo illius ob oculos ponit procurandam majorem Dei Christi- 
que gloriam, ingentem animarum omnino derelictarum messem, Christia- 
namque religionem ubique terrarum diffundendum; deinde quibus polleat 
ille, tum gratiae, turn naturae dotes baud contemnendas subblandiendo ex- 
plicat. Unde deceptus in multa se impnidenter ingerit; paulatim solita 
orationis, examinum, interiorisque solitudinis exercitia negligit ; animo 
semper vagatur foras, aliisque quam debeat intentus, sui caram penitus 
abjicit; adeo ut gratiae, Spiritusque sancti auxiliis uberioribus merito des- 
titutus, inanis gloriae pateat telis, et continuo ruat in pejora, parva quae- 
que spemat, obedientiae jugum excutiat, nihilque nisi magnum, et grande 
meditetur, et affectet. £x quibus facile cpnjicere est in quantas anxie- 
tates, erroresque, et peccata miserrime provolvatur.*'* 

* Monita ad Mia^onarios sacrse Gongregationis de Propag. Fide. Romsa 1840« 
The whole of this book is well woiihy of study. With the sahstitution of Christ and 
his ffhnff for the Church and Uf ghry^ it might be a model for any missionary. The 
writer of this article purchased it lately, in the book-shop of the Sacred College at 
Rome. 
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It is yery unlike Ohriat to be a self-seeking minister. He did 
not seek his own glory, but his Father^s. Self was wholly sunk 
in Jesus. So in the degree in which any minister is like Christ, 
is «^(f crucified and loathed. It is said of John Flarel, that he ,, 
always brought with him into the pulpk a broken h^ki*^ a^d^nioV- 
ing affections. Were there more of this, there would be less of 
homage to the opinion of man. Did the heart ache more for sin, 
and the head ache less for mere study, self would. have a smaller 
space left to it in the preacher^s soul. 

One branch of ministerial self-denial we cannot pass on with- 
out noticing. Some ministers there are, who cannot preach to 
any purpose, except in pleasant outward circumstances. With 
a large congregation before them — a well-filled church, they get 
on admirably. But send them to a thin meeting, and they seem 
like a magician without his wand. Or ask them to go to the 
streets or villa^, — they shrink from the very thought of a thing 
BO very unusuiu, so very undignified, so very unpleasant! Is this 
self-denial! Is this like Him who, ^^ wearied with his journey, sat 
on the welt,^ preaching to one poor woman! Is it like Him who, 
on the shore of the sea of Oalilee, preached to crowds of sinners? 
Is it like Him who, in Decapolis, preached5 in the open fields, to 
a people so heartless and stiff-necked, that they ended with bid- 
ding him away from their coasts! Is it like Him who, in the vil- 
lages and on the public streets of Jerusalem, preached, amidst 
the scorn of the respectable formalists of the day, to gatherings, 
of publicans and sinners! Did He deem such work beneath minis^ 
terial dignity, or a work at least to be reserved only for certain 
brethren in the apostleship, who had no character for dignity to* 
lose! The truth is, a man, to fit him for such work, must hiEivef 
his heart full of love to souls; he needs to be baptised from above 
for it: external helps are very much withdrawn, and so he can 
encourage himself only in his God. Hence the signal blessing 
which generally attends this kind of » work. It is honouring to 
God to witness for him, whether publicly or privately, (xt the cast 
of self-denial : and those that honour God, he will honour. 

(4.) He is miich alone with God and with his own soul,-^-^^^ Three 
things (said Luther) make a divine — ^meditation, temptation, and 
prayer.'' " An hour of solitude (writes Coleridge) passed in «n- 
cere and earnest prayer, or the conflict with, and conquest over,* 
a single passion or subtle hosom sin, will teach us more of 
thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty, and form the 
habit, of reflection, than a year's study without them."* A time 
like the present is peculiarly ensnaring, in drawing away the 

* Aids to Reflection. 
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minister from his closet. The stir, and bustle^ and demand for 
outward work, are so engrossing, that the solitude is,. by many^ 
scarcely known. This is not Christ^like. Jesus was much alone. 
Night after night he retired to a mountain apart, to pray. It was 
there he got histendemess, his seal, his strength. The Christ- 
like minister must drink at the same fountain. Only thus can 
^^ out of his belly flow rivers of living water .^^ The man iia the pic- 
ture had " his eye lifted .up to heaven J*' We pass from thi^ topic, 
not because it is unimportant— on the contrary, it is all-in^port- 
anti — but because, having lately handled it in this publication, 

l«re need not reiterate now* 

If such^ then, be the qnrituel 4){ ihe true minister of Christ, it 
manifestly follows, that the only method of qttaining it is to rear 
liae the blessedness of a conscious walk with 66d.^ We insist on 
this point, because we believe it. to be all^mportant. And we 
must, be pardoned, in dosing, for pressing upon the brethren the 
necessity of 49uch a walkJ Weimean Inotthat you should seek it, 
Becatise it wpl make-you godly, send spiritual j and useful ministers. 
There is a snare of the i^wler here. Bunyan tells us, Jiow at one 
period of'his spiritual history,, his. pride was .fed by the reputa* 
tion of bdng godly; '^ Now I ilras, as they said (to use his own 
account of it ^ven in the '^ Grace Abounding^ become Igodly.. 
. • . But oh! when I understood these were their words aiui 
opinions of me, it pleased me xnigfaiy well. For though, as y^ 
I was nothing but a poor painted hypocrite^ yet I loved to hk 
talke<l of as one that was truly godly."' And, even where this 
snaro may be escaped, another is ready, in the temptation to seek 
deeper spirituality, as a means mainlv of attaining that success, 
in th« ministry on which the heart is honestly set. But we mean 
that you should delight yourselves in God ^^'/or his ovm mke^ — 
should frequent, for its own attractiveness, the Kings's presence- 
chamber,-^--and that then, as a necessary consequence, the odour 
of the ointment will flpw forth; and, ypur eyes having seen 
Christ^s glory, and your ears having hesUrd his voice^ you will 
be constrained to speak the things you have seen and heard. 
We remember a dear brother at Geneva remarking the momen- 
tousness of the distinction in preaching betwixt (to use the French 
mode of expression) the venez and the allez. It is a most momen- 
tous distinction — the distinction betwixt the preaching of the 
man who argumentatively, it jnay be, and with much vehemence^ 
counsels the sinner ,to make an instant ^escape froin Sa4<>in^. y^t is 
so uncertain as to hi§.own ppsition personally that lie is able, ia 
honesty, only to utt^ the cold '' go^^ (a counsel men will be slow 
to follow, so long as they see the counsellor so unimpressed him- 
self with the danger that he speaks as one still in the city), and 
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the preaching of the maa who, himaelf dweifing ocxiadoiuly in the 
tent of the LK>rd, calls — tenderiy and aflEbctioDatdy calla — ^to the 
paaie»-by to comej and he will tdl them what the Lord hath done 
for his sool. We urge npon yon soeha near and abiding fellow- 
dbip: it is at onoe tl^ ^^ life^ of your aoola and the life of your 
miniBtiry. 

And if ever there was a time when this dnty was pecnliarfy 
urgent, it is now. The Lord is at hand. It is bat a little vfbSia 
-^it may be a yery little while, — and the door, so wide open, 
shall be closed. There seems arising a conviction in many minds 
that the Church of God owes a duty to the souls of the perishing 
nuuie$i which it has not yet even once iiEMsed, far less discharged. 
Another Whitefield, and another Weslq^, were lately invoked, 
and a band of devoted, God-baptised evangdists, who, coming 
forth from among the masses themselves, should go and preacb 
in every dose and alley the glad tidings, so that none shall pass 
away into eternity from this Christian land, and be able to say 
they never heard of the great salvation. We sympathise with 
the longing, not that we believe any great deliverance is to be 
accomplished now until Jesus cometh, but that the Lord demands 
it as the means for gathering his little remnant out of every place. 
Only let us, instead of inducing in any mere f<»id lon^ngs after 
new sickles, see whether the old sickles may not receive from the 
Lord a new edge. Let that be given, and the ripened com. shall 
be reaped. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Sermons by the kUe Rev, Nathaniel Morren, A.M^ Minister of the First 
Charge^ Brechin; with a Memoir of the Author, Edin. 1848. 

We do not think that a Memoir of the Reverend Nathaniel Morren 
could have been entrusted to a more appropriate biographer than the 
Rev. Alexander Turner. Had Mr Turner declined the task, we should 
have expressed no surprise, but rather have commended him/or the exer* 
cise of a sound discretion, even though others might misrepresent it as 
timidity and misgiving. Perhaps, too, had the uncandid shown a disposi- 
tion to blame him, we could have suggested several points connected with 
the biographer and the subject of his memoir, which would have set 
the reluctance of him who once was editor of our Review, and a contri- 
butor too^ in a not unreasonable light However, no sense of awkwardness, 
or embarrassment, it seems, has been felt; or if felt, it has been braved 
As a contribution to die history of the Forty by one of the Forty, this life 
will.be read with curiosity, if not interest, and may one day assist in the 
^rmation of a volume similar to. Reiki's " Divines of the W.estminister 
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Assembly." or Walker^s <* Biograpbia PreBbyteriana." It t8 clear, at least, 
that Mr Turner would not hesitate to rank Mr Morren alike among the 
martyrs of tlie latter, and the theologians of the former. <* This singu* 
larly accomplished man" has secured our friend's most devout admiratioiiy 
and we are not positively assured whether the church has suffered more 
by the loss of Morren^ or of Chalmers. We must say that we can per- 
ceive nothing that bears out this estimate, and that we are not aware 
of a single profitable lesson taught by all that Mr Turner has recorded 
of his brother, unless it be the solemn truth, that we can never calculate 
the sunset, from the dawn. Did we imagine it possible that Mr Turner 
would cast his eyes over the pages of that Journal which once he rejoiced 
to support, and with whose principles he once as cordially sympathized as 
its present Editor can do, we would ask him earnestly, as once we could 
iiave done face to face, if the time was not, when he would have 
spoken of conversion in language less allied to the dialect of Moderatism, 
which once he, we believe sincerely, abhorred, than this, ** the light of 
heaven burst through the gathering cloud'? And would he not have 
talked simply of holiness, rather than ^' the devotional sentiment of the 
youthful Christian*^? -Quantum mtUatus ! Let us ask again, what does 
Mr Turner mean when he relates with equal astonishment and delight, 
that Mr Morren visited 30 families in a, day? Upon any scale we doubt 
whether the feat were practicable. But admitting that it was indeed 
achieved, would Mr Turner tell us if the time was not, when he would 
have denounced such a style of visitation, as not dealing, but trifling with 
souls? Of course Mr Turner writes as a partizan^ and we would qiake the 
largest allowance for one who can be but ill at ease amid all his emolu- 
ments and honoqrs, dissevered alike from the principles, and friends «f 
his youth,— 4 youth that gave large promise both of talent and piety. But 
when we find him stating " that adherence to the veto law prevented the 
re4ress which was sought," — ^that *^ the Non-Intrusion Committee's nego- 
tiations might have resulted in harmony without the smallest sacrifice of 
principle," — that " the movement of the Forty brought harmony to the 
church," — that ** Lord Aberdeen's Bill has secured the people's privileges 
unimpaired," — and " that they « who had for a time withdrawn, are now 
returning to enjoy their unimpaired privileges," we are obliged to view 
him as one who is bringing a wound upon his own conscience, and 
judgment upon his soul; and because we cannot but retain a linger- 
ing fondness for an individual once esteemed so truly, let us re- 
mind him how it is written, *'thou givest thy mouth to evil, and 
thy tongue frameth deceit; I will reprove thee, saith the Lord."* Mr 

* In the first volume of this Journal (suteen years ago, Nov. 1831, p. 530,) 
when, under Mr Turner's editorship, it commenced a career of hold assault upon ail 
ahuses in the Church, and led the way in the non-intnision and anti-patronage con- 
troversy, the following pointed paragraph occurs : *< We know that our Church is 
not perfect ; we shall not hesitate to express at the proper time the opinions which 
we have formed of her future prospects, and of the battle she may soon be called up« 
on to engage in, and neither are toe afraid of the issue. If she be true to herself, and 
to l^er own interests ; if she attach to herself the people, which she can easily do hy 
granting to them thdrjitst rights $ if she can fling away adventitious aids, and purify 
herself from accidental error; and if her ministers stand forth, as they did ofM, the 
intrepid and undaunted champion» ofdvil and religious Ubertyi and in their Uvea anil 
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Turner again and again reverts to the gifts and accomplishments of 
his departed friend, and dwells upon his various prodfictidns with sin- 
cere complacency. Now, without disputing this verdict, or saying how 
fsr we think Mr Turner's proficiency in oriental literature entiUes him to 
pronounce it, we miay ask, What, after all, must this '- singularly accom- 
plished man" be reduced to, when dispassionately judged? He was no more 
than a compiler, or a copier. His ^ Biblical Theology** avowedly includes 
the more valuable annotations of recent German writers.** His " Annals 
of the Assembly,** are collected from the Acts of the Church and the 
Scots Magazine. And though it be almost incredible that sEnother mipk- 
ter of Brechin should stoop to Norvalize, and ^uU minister << the singu- 
larly accomplished*^ Morren, the redoubtable correspondent of M^Phsdl's 
Magazine, and the illustrious answerer of the '' Protest,'* we neverthe- 
less do state, that we read the first and third << Sermops** of the volume 
before us, when the sixty-eighth and seventy-fiflh numbers of the London 
Pulpit were put into our hands by an elder of the Establishment; and on 
comparing a discourse in the one by the Rev. G. Clayfon, and in the 
other, one by the Rev. Mr Stratten, we discovered that they answer di- 
vision for division — quotation for quotation — ^word for word — ^point for 
point, with a few judicious transpositions, to the sermoila in Mr Morren's 
volume which we have specified III No doubt, Mr Clayton and Mr Strat- 
ten may have copied somehow firom Mr Morren, — and it is quite true, 
thiat though Brechin was indebted to London for two discourses, yet the 
rest might be all Clyde-built. Every reader will draw his own conclu- 
sion. But certainly the public are entitled to some explanation' of the 
singular fact — ^for a singular fact it is — that so <<accomplished*'a matL as Mr 
Morren, whose resources must have been so vast, if his biographer be 
correct, should have had to betake himself to the London Pulpit ^r at 
least two whole sermons, and also that Mr^Tumer's theological ' read- 
ings should not have enabled him to detect a theft so discreditable alike 
to the character and the talents of his " accomplished'* fnend. Is it thus 
that " the Forty" contrive to sustain their evangelical character, by steal- 
ing wholesale from the evangelical pulpits of the south, as if the fraud 
was not likely to be detected? This is a new version altogether of the 
<* forty thieves.** Yet we do not inculpate Mr Turner. It was no doubt an 
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conyersation living witnesses of the sanctifyiDg power of the Gospel, she has nothing 
to fear. And who is there to assert that tlus may not he done, as well under an 
estahiishment as without one, aye, and a very great deal hotter." 

Where are these intrepid and undaunted champions, of whom the reviewer spealcs 
80 fervently! Have none of them turned hack in the day of hattlet That maiiy, 
nay, most have held fast the prindples on which this !Eleview was founded, we know 
indeed. But have all done so ? ^ Oh, world, thy slippery turns I" These siiEteen 
years ! What changes during these ! — changes, the diought of which calls up deep 
sadness, in which, we ean truly say, no hittemess mingles. Broken ties ; severed 
com|)anionshipB ; a gulf fixed between us and the memories of othdr days ! These 
sixteen years ! Who could have beUeved such revolutions of principle, and such 
dissolutions of friendship possible, among those who in studies, pursuits, tastes, habits, 
sentiments, seemed so thoroughly one—whose object it was to cherish in each other 
high thoughts of the ** just rights'' of the Christian people, then hej^nning to be bat- 
tled for, whose joy it was to cheer each other on to the conflict, '* not alrald of the 
issue." 
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overi^ight — yet what if all the sermons in the voltitne be of the same ort- 
ffinalcast?' It will require some reading to prove that they are ^ not. 
This Mr Turner is bound, for his own credit, and for the credit of the 
Established Church, to undertake. W6 doubt not hef will makcf discover- 
ies ^ of which he will be ashamed. He has, or at least had, a mind far 
tod independent, and a soul far too honourable to stoop to such wretched 
plagiarism — ^plagiarism that degrades the minister of Christ into a mere 
school-boy copyist. • 

The Gaspel'Minisiry Fund essential to the Maintenance and Extension 
of the Free Church of Scotland, By Patbick M'Fablan, DJy. 

184& 

It is the year on which we have now entered, not that which has just 
closed, that will be the critical period for our beloved Church. We ba4 
got half through last financial year, before the mercantile pressure was 
felt; but we start under this pressure, for the present financial year, and 
there is every prospect of its continuance during all its course. Let this 
stimulate us all. Ministers must urse on our deacons, and the deacons 
must keep a strict eye upon theur collectors. We have no reason to fear, 
but much cause to exert. And on this account we rdbice to see so many 
ministers breaking silence upon the subject. * Dr M^Farlan's pamphlet is 
one out of a score, and very seasonable. If neither animated nor striking, 
it is clear, and a <[uantity may be had at a cheap rate. 

A Bri^ Commentary , on the Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus* By 
the Bev. A. S. Patterson. Edinburgh: 1848. 

We have commended Mr Patterson's previous essays^ in the de« 
partment -of Critical Theology, and we are glad to meet him again- on 
a field where he is qualified both to sow and reap. As a reaper, Mr P. 
•has given us, in this ^ brief commentary," the results of the best writers 
on the Epistlea he. illustrates; and as a sower, he has contributed largely 
outof his' own resources. Perhaps M» "commentary" is not quite so 
mhiute and thorough as its predecessors. At least, there are a few pas^- 
sages^ both in Thnothy and Titus^ which we would wish to have seen 
examined at greater length; as, for instance, *^the delivering to Satan." 
and '^ the snare of the devil," as seemingly relafed,-.-the making out the 
climax in 1 Tim. iiL 16^— rthei signification of " the gift given by pro- 
phecy," — " the seal on the foundation," and " the last days." But we 
have no need to point-out defects, where the excellence so evidently pre- 
dominates, i.. . • 

• • • • • * 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels^ following the Harmony of the Gospels 
in Ctreeh by Dr Robinson, With Explanatory Notes* London: 

1848. 

To harmonize the fourfold narrative of our Saviour's life, as given by 
his Evangelists, has loi^ been a favourite pursuit. Tatian, we presume^ 
ventured on the fii^t attempt; and, since his days, we have ha4» accord- 
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ing to ft oDaaputation we once made, no fewer than seventy experiments 
of a similar land. Dr Robinson's is not the last Already, another has 
appeared, with no small claims, from the pen of J. H. Friedleb of Bres- 
lau* But on the whole, we are disposed to think that Robinson is as 
judicious a guide on this field as we have ; and we therefore thank the 
London Tract Society for this translation of his work. At the same time 
we must interpose a caution in regard to the very idea of a synchronis- 
tic monotessaron. Within certain limits, it is safe, and even useful; — 
beyond, it is unprofitable and deceptive. If we begin with studying each 
Evangdist by himself, fixing in our mind the individual features of bis 
character, and the specific aim of his gospd, we may afterwards compare 
the one historian with the other advantageously* But if we imagine, like 
Jans^us, Griesbach, Eichhom, or Cradock, &c., that, in the four goi^ls* 
we have the crude materials of four witnesses who kept notes c^ what 
Christ said or did, just as it strudc them, leaving us to arrange the 
whole as we best could, we join together what God designedly put 
asunder, and, in our eagerness for faaviag one history, we lose four 
gospels. 

An Ancient Complaint applied to Modem Exiffeneiee. A Sermon 
preciched at the Opening of the General Assembly of the Free Chtarch 
ofScotlandy May 18, 1848. By James Sibvebight, D J)^ Moderator 
of the previous Assembly. Published by request. Edinburgh: Jiikax 
Johnstone. 1848. 

There is much excellent counsel, sound thought, and vigorous writing 
in this discourse, which was preached at the opening of the last Assembly, 
and published by request. We extract a paragmph as 4^ specimen, 
r ^< But, while both the necessity and the adequacy of faidi, in order to 
our justification before God, are commonly enforced, sometimes perhaps 
with a disproportioned and unprofitable frequency of iteration, how often 
is that justifying faith, as it is termed, or liie believing act, involved in 
darkness and uncertainty, even by our attempts to explain, or reconcile 
it to states of feeling which are less akin to faith than to its effects; it 
being, we conceive, a current mistake of the day to confound faith and 
its effects. 

'< One class perplex the subject with subtle metaphysical di£Scultiea-* 
rendering what, in the testimony of Scripture, might seem to be a simple 
and most intelligible exercise of mind, a matter which philosophy can 
hardly master, and never divest (^uncertainty. Some make the essence 
of faith to consist not in persuasion, but in persuasion and doubt com- 
bined, the former hardly predominating. Numberless questions are 
raised concerning the power, degree of influence, and order of operation 
assignable to the production and first act of faith, till, men lose sight of 
the question of duty to believe, until they settle God's part and prerogative 
in determining the action of the will, involving the believing act in insu* 
perable difficulties of their own nusing — difficulties unknown or unbroach- 
ed while preachers adhered to the simplicity of Christ and his gospel. 
We believe men, but the testimony of God, it seems, is fitted to perplex 
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and confound. our intellects — though, were the matter jgreeable to U0» 
there would be less debate as to the mode of reception. 

" But, while the philosophy of faith occupies one class, another class 
hold to a faith so vague ana indefinite in its nature, that, though it em- 
braces all gospel verities with an equal and just credence, rests not on 
one great central truth — ^the Father's grant of Christ for salvation to a 
lost world. The matchless grace, the saving boon, is held out to the ac- 
ceptance of all, without money or price, without postponement or delay; 
and fmth receives it. And they err, we think, who place, as many do, 
the undoubting act of acceptance at an advanced stage of religious experi- 
ence, instead of placing it, where Scripture does, at the very outset; nay, 
a warranty for decided faith is sometimes deduced from the strensth of 
antecedent convictions, and sometimes built even on future conduct- 
as if fruit could be gathered ere the tree was planted. 

^ Far be it from us to teach that the genuineness of £uth is at no time 
to be tested by its effects. Nay it is a common error of the time to let 
men's profession of faith pass too easily, and, as in the article of regen* 
eration, to make such concessions as to its minimum of moral influence 
on practice, that it is difficult to infer, from conduct, who believe and who 
do not, the line of moral demarcation is so indistinctly drawn or so litde 
regarded; Nay, it is allowed to people to think they may peradventure 
have faith, though they know it not. It is true, they admit that con- 
sciousness gives no affirmation of it to them; but it appears to them, we 
suppose, that there may be some region of mind where faith may dwell, 
though consciousness knows not how nor where. But, to close this 
branch of our subject, we cannot help deploring the refinements which 
have crept into the philosophy of faith; making that most simple act an 
operose and unsatisfying process, all but incapable of satisfying evidence — 
spoiling it thus of its grace and consolations, and leaving the weary and 
heavy laden soul ever so long doubtfiil and distant from Christ; thereby 
insinuating distrust, where boundless confidence and love should fill the 
soul with joy and peace in believing, without a shadow of mistrust. 

- <« We presume not to set up an idea of faith, to difier from which would 
argue its non-existence. All we contend for is — that when God's testi- 
mony is adduced, men should decide upon it, and if they do not believe 
it, let them not disguise their unbelief, on the plea that to be confident 
were not acceptable to God — ^as if it would offend to believe his word, 
and be confiding in his truth and mercy. Oh, to tell men that it is safe 
not to know if they believe, or to sanction a faith of profession in them 
which is void of spiritual characteristics in the inner man, without the 
soul's conscious repose on Christ the sure foundation, without affections 
of complacency and love to God and our Lord, and without habitual 
peace, spirituality, and devotion— thus to nullify faith, and make it an 
impotent thing, incapable of fruits and feelings of enjoyment, is to see 
for men vain and foolish things! A visionary faith, indeed, is too com- 
mon, but let us proclaim its inefficiency for sustaining the hope 6f accept- 
ance at the great day." Pp. 14 — 16. 
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The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament Unfolded. By SamueIi 

Davidson^ LL.D. London: 1848. 

Dr Wardlaw and Dr Davidson were Presbyterians once; but, having 
joined the Congregationalists, they seem to reckon it imperative that 
they should let the church know how it was they argued themselves out 
of their errors, and reached the truth. From this cause, the vindication 
of Independency, put forth by both, exhibits all the minuteness of the 
special pleader, who is intent simply on amassing wjiatever can be said 
in favour of his views, but little of diat philosophic breadth and boldness 
which, having seized the capital, is quite content to leave the minor re- 
doubts to shifl for themselves. More especially, in regard to Dr David- 
son's book, we must say that it scarcely proves him fitted for the contro- 
versy to which he has committed himself either by the grasp of his mind, 
or the range of his information. One would imagine, from his volume, 
that Presbyterianism had no other champions than Dr Brown of Lang- 
ton, and Dr King of Glasgow ; and with the chief matters of this great 
debate, he either seems unacquainted, or is afraid to grapple. At the 
same time, he is most anxious to do all sides justice. Dr D. writes 
throughout as one who has taken the Word for his guide, and will bow 
implicitly to its requirements. The title of bis book is not forgotten at 
any stage of the discussion. It is not Congregationalism, he maintains, 
but '<the Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, he unfolds;" and 
this brings him much nearer Episcopacy at one point, and Presbyterian- 
ism at another, than the Independency, of England. Whether the Scrip- 
tural polity for a church or not, tt is important to notice that Dr D. 
admits the Congregationalism of the South has proved a desultory and 
emasculated thing in operation. His appeal, in conclusion, to the Inde- 
pendents of England is severe indeed. None but a firiend could have 
administered so unsparing an admonition. 

Theocracy; or the Principles of the Jewish Religion Ond Poliiy adc^ted 
to all Nations and Times. By the Rev. Robebt Craig, Rothesay. 
Edinburgh: 1848. 

We think thut the author would have added much to the interest of 
his volume, without impairing his argument either in force or. clearness, 
'had he condensed tlie first two chapters into a few pages, and made 
chapter iii. the con^mendement of his treatise. At least this is the point 
tat which he really enters upon his subject, and one more seasonable,: or 
important, could not be handled. Mr Craig's thesis is briefly this^ that 
Chi^istlanity i» for nations as* well as for individuals, and that all the prio^ 
ciples of government are to be - found in the Bible. ^' We . do indeed 
hold that the Jews wer^ under a theocracy, but so also are all ba^itized 
nations^" << The Jews were under a theocracy, but; it .is lequally. true of 
Christian states, that they also are under a theocracy.'' —*f The Jewish 
theocracy mjost be always understood as conducted on eternal and un- 
changeable principles of right and wrong, and is a very model of govern- 
ment to men." The idea is not suggested for the first time, for we find 
both Con. L'Empereur and Pet. Cunseus thus writing.^ The former, in 
his preface to Cor. Bertramus, de Rep. Heb., appeals to a Gueldrian 
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senator»-«--*'< Quis jam Vel minimum dubitabit quin RespubHca a Deo O. 
M. iiistituta inter Israelitas multis parasangis alios antecedat? * * * 
Licet enim, hisce temporibus. omnia istius Divinae Israelltanim Reipub- 
licae instituta nos tebetre, non asseramus— -nihilorninuS) id oinnes pii 
iatebuDtur, Christianis in Civili regimine ep collimandum ut omnes Fo- 
litice partes quam proxime ad illam a Deo institutam accedant, quoad 
fieri commode potest. Id retinendum ergo int^r Christianos ex ilia Div. 
Rep. quod geherale est. Neque specialia impedimentum ofieri^nt cur 
restrictis ad Pop. Jud. legibus, ac constitutionibus Cbristiani sese> ava-^ 
'k^ycag cooformarey ndh teneantur. Proinde cum cynosura ilia reipubli- 
€8S Israeliticse. viam Christianis in suis civitatibus illustrare debeat." It 
is rather curious to notice, .that L'Empereur presses Bertram's work on 
the notice of his legislator, because a new world has arisen to them ini 
the West, and the constitution of a new kingdom is , about to be fixed« 
Cunseus is addressing the States of Holland, and his words are, ^< lUud a 
vobis peto, Illustrissimi Proceres,.uti rempublicam banc Hebraeam, sancr 
tissimam omnium optimamqiiey etiam atque etiam intueamini." Mr 
Craig has sifted the subject for himself* Some of his positions we deem 
questionable, and others hazardous. But the volume is stored with com-? 
pact thought, and worthy not only of perusal, but of study. 

GibspfCs Preservative against Popery. Edited by the Rev. John Cum- 

MiNG, D.D. 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1848. 

The reprint of an inestimable work, A student that is possessed of 
^ Bishop Gibson's Preservative" needs nothing more on the Popish Con- 
troversy. But hitherto the original folios were only to be had at a cost, 
which few could venture upon, and at times were not to be obtained even 
for money. This new edition brings the work within the reach of all,— ^ 
and it is as beautiful in its typography, as it is moderate in. price. Our 
only regret is, that in the choice of an editor, one had not been selected 
who enjoyed the confidence of the public, was not obnoxious to any sections 
of the Protestant Church, whose literary qualifications were at least above 
average, and whose name would of itself be a guarantee for honesty and 
high-minded impartiality. Dr Cummingma^ be a;ll this. But he has this 
character yet to establish. In these circumstances, we cannot venture td 
recommend this reprint without further and rigid scrutiny. His edition 
of Barnes' Notes is a sufficient proof of his unfitness to perform the office 
of editor for any book whatsoever beyond Jeremy Taylor's Sermoki on 
*• the Marriage Ring."* 

Elements of Physio-Philosophy, By Lobenz Ocken, M.D. Trans- 
lated by AiJ?RED TuLK. London: 1847. 

The London Athenaeum reviewed this thick and heterogeneous volume 
favourably; and this was no surprise. But it was likewise connnended in 
the Edinbui^h Philosophical Journal ; and for this indeoomm we were 
not prepared. It is true that ^<' Ray** was an excellent inan,' and Uiat the 

— - • . 

■ I I , I III III! ■ ■ I J I ■ ■ ■ I . ^^ 

* We take this opportunity t>f warning o«r readers agftinst the Anninianism of 
Barnes. His popularity as a commentator is an evil sign. 
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Committee of the <' Ray Socrety^atenaH imvorthy, for the most part, 
of the name they have assumed : and it was- hf ^liM^ Ba,]^ Society" that 
this volume was issued. The presumption, accordnigfyv waa». beya a d ali 
doubt, that it would be a safe and wholesome book, — the science of 
which might be depended upon, and the spirit not could be impugned. 
Such, however, has not tumea out to be the case. Mr Tulk alone can 
tell whether we owe it to a vote, or a trick-— to fair dealing, or manoeuvre; 
but this is certain, that, under guarantee of Uie Ray Society's name, there 
has been given to the public a work stored with all that is obscene and 
atheistical. Some while ago, a shallow lucubration'of pantheism appear- 
ed, entituled " the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation ;" and 
should our readers wish to see the polluted source of that orphan volume, 
which all men of character hastened to disown, let them read Lorenz 
Ocken. They will learn from the German '< Physio-philosopher/' the 
fanaticism of that school he is creating, and the hideous abyss of folly 
and abomination to ^hich his views rightfully conduct. We concede 
the boundless amount of information possessed by him; and, on his own 
beat of comparative anatomy, he may be unrivalled. But when he ven- 
tures to be a metaphysician and philosopher, his speculations ar^ more 
worthless than the ravings of a bedlamite. 

The Letters ofPhUw Dormer Stanhope^ Earl of Chesterfield. Four 
vols. Edited by Lord Mahon. Lond. 1845. 

Every one knows that those '< Letters," which have given so much ce- 
lebrity to Chesterfield, were never meant to be seen by any other eye 
than that of the individual to whom they were addressed; and that we 
owe their publication either to covetousness, or revenge. Oonsidering 
the tendency of *< The Letters," and the villanous atrocity of lust by 
which they are characterised, some may regard this as a Satanic strata- 
gem, and replete with nothing but evil. Showing us, however, as this 
correspondence does, the legitimate operation of infidelity upon morals, 
the execrable abomination of practice that may be united with the high- 
est reach and refinement of intellect, the systematic knavery and unmi- 
tigated dissimulation that find favour in high quarters,, we would rather 
think it a sinsnlar providence that it has seen the light, antl that the re- 
sult, though far firom unmixed, will be less evil than good« At the 
same time, we cannot frame a justification for Lord Mahon degrading, 
himself to the editorship of such volumes, and contributing to their wider 
circulation. His Lordship is fully alive to the pernicious sentiments 
which are scattered throughout them so abundantly, and puts in a repi»- 
diatinff clause. But this cannot vindicate the course he has pursued. 
Indeed, it is even difficult to give a roan credit for real honesty of mo- 
tive, who with his lips denounces the writings of an author, which he is 
diffusing at the same time by thousands with his right |)and; and who^ ir 
enumerating errors, ranks together « dissimulation, and contempt of 
abstract science.'' It is true tliat these volumes are full of political 
wisdom, refined thought, and. most felicitous composition. Lord 
Chesterfield, whatever he made others, was neither a coxcoinb nor a 
pedant himself. English literature can boast of few ^ual to him as a 
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writer, and English statesmanship does not suggest any superior to him 
as a diplomatist. Still he lived only to sin, and he wrote only to tempt. 
His works are a pestilential abomination. Voltaire's infidelity is not so 
pernicious as Chesterfield's irreligion — Rousseau's sensualism not so con- 
taminating as his licentiousness. Chesterfield's aim, in one word, was to 
embellish the mind and damn the souL And a peer of the realm deems 
it service worthy of a nobleman's character, and a Christian name, to 
speed this current of mischief. He must, whatever be his pretensions, 
or purposes, allow the whole church of Christ to differ from him. Of 
this are we certain, Chesterfield would not have edited these volumes 
himself. 

Germany^ England^ S^c* By J. Meble D'Aubigne, D.D. 1848. 

Wise people are fond of telling others that they like to look at every- 
thing with their own eyes. We doubt not that to this sentiment most men, 
whether wise or unwise, will respond. We do so ourselves. Yet with a 
qualification,^-«n exception. 

Without professing indifference to the pleasure of seeing things for 
ourselves, we must acknowledge a great delight in looking at them 
through the eyes of others. We are never satisfied till we have seen 
an ob^t round and round, and taken a leisurely survey of it on every 
side. Now when looking at an object through the eyes of another, when 
learning from him how he viewed it, how it affected him, we are placing 
ourselves in a new position of survey, we are getting at another side of it, 
we are viewing it under a new aspect. So that it is not more naturid 
than it is philosophical to look at things through the eyes of another. 
A hundred times over we have stood upon the summit of Arthur's Seat, 
and gazed round upon the matchless beauty and magnificence that 
stretch themselves on every side; but still we plead guilty to a vague but 
irresistible wish, to know how a stranger would contemplate the scene, 
what emotions would be stirred in him, what contrasts or comparisons with 
other scenes he might suggest, which of its varied features of loveliness 
attracted him most strongly, or affected him most deeply. 

It is with such feelings that we open such a volume as the present, — 
nor have we been disappointed. It is a most thoroughly readable and 
interesting volume, to say the least of it, — a volume full of thought, ob- 
.servation, and bright description. We intended to have reviewed it at 
length in our last; but through a mistake this was not done. We can 
only compensate for our tardiness by our cordial recommendation of 
the work. 

Travels in Ceylon and Continental India; with Appendices, By Dr 
W. HoFFMEiSTEB, Travelling Physician to his Royal Highness Prince 
Waldemar of Russia. Translated from the German. Edinburgh : 
W. P. Kennedy. 1848. 

Who, in the world's esteem, was such a << lucky fellow" as young Hoff- 
meister? Equipped by scientific attainments, by ceaseless thirst for 
the study of natural history, by a passion for travel, by vigorous health, 
and by zeal and activity inexhaustible, for circling the globe and search- 
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ing its minute beauties, while he oomprdiended its massy featuiesy — thus 
equipped, the choice of the Prince Waldemar fell upon him for his tra- 
velling physician. He set ft)rth with all the advantages of introduction, 
access to every place and thing, apparatus for all manner of investiga- 
tion, and preservation of specimens. In short, his journey was a royal 
progress, and Kfb seemed to wear the aspect of a long holiday, — ^and 
though it sometimes gleams out that the etiquette of eastern courts 
was a little irk8ome,<--that the ceremony of white kid gloves was an 
Impediment to the collection of insects or the drying of plants, — and 
that the vigorous exertions of middle-aged English ladies at balls, under 
the tropical fervours of India, cost him much labour to imitate ; — yet he 
was a loyous, buoyant, and good- tempered traveller. Hardship and toil 
enough to give adventure, and make safety and repose pleasing, — repose 
and safety enough to render adventure and toil welcome varieties. Thus 
he journeyed, and thus he diligently journalised his movements, observa- 
tions, and discoveries, w^id — 

** Those lands of wonders where creation seems 
No SMWS the woricB of nature, bat her dreams." 

He States facts with an amazing absence of moral reflection ; so much 
so, that one cannot help supposing he exercised great self-denial in his 
abstinence from remark. For example, it is pretty evident that he sick* 
ened over the prolonged exhibitions of four-footed warfare, exhibited by 
the Nabob of Oude for the delight of Prince Waldemar. If he might, 
he would rather have botanised at the expense of having the meadow 
leeches fixing on his limbs and feeding on his own blood, than have sat, 
hour afler hour, seeing tigers rend buffaloes, and buffaloes gore tigers. 
** Rams, antelopes and elephants, every living creature is here trained for 
the fight, even the partridge and the quail.'* ** It was truly a savage and 
horrid spectacle, but not the less entertaining for the kidies and gentle- 
men." P. 266. The peaceful and clumsy camel even they attempt to 
urge into a state of fury; and exercise a bufibon wit in placing an ass 
and a hyaena in antagonism. The mild, graceful, and sprightly ante- 
lope does not escape the infusion of passion which human barbarity 
devises, and its efforts to turn, with its long horns, the neck of its adver- 
sary aside, are pronounced extremely graceful and pretty. 

Creation groaneth! — The yak-ox grunting as it ascends from die 
deep ravine of the Sutlej, till its humane rider alights and walks for pity. 
The moaning palanquin-bearers, — ^the laden and harshly-driven coolies, 
—the very sheep and goats in the higher passes of the Himalayas, are 
beasts of burden. With such differences from European habits and pro- 
ductions as appear everywhere in this Eastern region, we still find the 
Identity of mother earth, in her mountain, rock, and river, in her fossil 
and vegetable,. and in her parasite animals. Though the mountains are 
more gigantic, yet we recognised all the features of Alpine snow and 
avalanche; and in tracing his vegetable geogriaphy, we found it the same 
as our beautiful hortus-siccus of the Great Scheidedc. The difficulties 
of travel are not yet, in the East, smoothed down, as they have been in 
Alpine passes. Bridges seem the greatest marvel of human invention. 
Bridges of snow, whose masses have been wrought into arches by the 
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'^' penetrating stream be]ow,-^bridge8 of rope, of bamboo,' of unprotected 
plank, of trees thrown across at a venture, and interlacing their brancheis 
an hundred feet above the dark current ; — ^by such passes did the adven- 
turous Prince and suite, and his seventy laden coolies, (many of them 
young girls,) make their way; and such are the only passes by which 
J " goats laden with Thibet wool, and sheep laden with shawls, and the mer- 
chants who own them, pass from the north-west to the south-eastern 
'markets. 
■" We have not room to dilate on the work, which excites lively interest 

in the man of science, — the " ol3 Indian," who reads it when he has 
returned to his early home and English habits, as well as the general 
reader. We should have said that Hoffmeister was fortunate, for the in- 
terest of his work, in being mingled up in the war of the Tunjaub also — 
^ had it not been that, on the 21st December 1845, he was in attendance 

■'-' on his Prince, in the midst of the British forces, when a grape-sho|^ 
entered his teniple. '* He fell forward to the ground. The Prince 
instantly sprang from his horse and raised him, but the vital spark had 
already fled." P. 489* Here, then, ended his science, his journal, and 
his life ; and the amiable man, who, for aught that appears, thought of 
''- nothing less than of the righteous judgment of God, was called in a 

moment to be judged. 

We make room for one extract to excite or to increase the horror of 
war, of which we think too little when the battle rages as far from us as 
:^ the mountains of India. 

i. « Yesterday morning, after a night of watching, I set out, with it 

:^ <]etachment of troops, for the field of battle, to render some assistance in 

-^ bringing in such of the wouAded as were still lying there. Unfortunately 

I'was under the necessity of leaving my horse in the camp. We had 

;^ scarcely reached the battle-field when we were met by numerous bodies 

!:i of troops, who had received orders to return to the British quarters with 

t' all speed, the Sikh cavalry being on the march. Notwithstanding this^ 

6 the officer in command of our detachment advanced fully half a-mile 

^ further. Suddenly, just as we were giving drink to the first few of the 

unhappy sufferers, and preparing to convey them to the camp, there 

: appeared in the horizon a cloud of dust, and random shots were fired. 

The commanding officer gave orders to form the line. But the native 

panic for the Sikhs was too great. The Sepoys, one and all, broke the 

ranks and fled, and that with such, swiflness that 1 could not attempt to 

keep up with them. I followed the road which I supposed to be the 

best, running at a quick pace for some two miles or so ; after which the 

ground became so sandy, that, exhausted by the difficulty of the way, 

my strength failed* and I felt, to my consternation, the impossibility of 

traversing the remaining three miles with the same desperate speed.** 

** The shots were approaching nearer and nearer, and with them the 
thick cloud of dust that concealed the foe. With great difficulty I rush- 
ed on for another half mile. I could then scarcely muster sufficient 
strength to persuade the driver of an elephant, laden with the slain, to 
make a halt, and to carry me forward with the dead. He dragged me 
up; immediately I became insensible; and, with returning consciousness, ' 
I found myself in the camp. A sound sleep soon restored me." 

VOL. XXI. NO. III. 2 c 
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^ <<ThUiDoniiiig AOorptewasbniiigbtiiitoovtCRtyirilhaaapeBi^^ 
0Kwe9nog t2gmt md connnii'iiijii on Oraift InoB O i ksrai^ been 
killed w &ec ugMciumt of Ae 18tfa> The sbin wafl» however, a. Roman 
Catholic priest who had aooompaiiied the Irish raiments. I had aeea 
the body lying on the battle-field, and now recognised him by his kmg 
black beard, which had given rise to the mistake. He was actoslly hewn 
in pieces with sabre-cuts.'' ^ To-day, some of the unfortunate wounded 
have at last arrived, after lying two days and nighis on the hhodyfidd!* 
Pp. 486, 487. 

The day following was Hoffmeister^s last! ^ 

Of the execution of the translation, the best we can say is, that its 
language flows on in such easy Engli^ as to make the reader forget that 
it is transferred from another tongue, and that, without one indulgence 
in what is a strong temptation in dealing with the German, namely, the 
adoption of some of its comprehensive and emphatic combinations. 

The translator's notes, in some parts, are numerous and informing; in 
others, a little too precise for a work of so mingled a character as this; 
and sometimes, one cannot but wish, if there were to be notes at all, Uiat 
the fluent pen from which they flow, had been directed rather to making 
up for the absence of moral reflection and Christian comparison, whidi 
we feel all through the work. It appears in English at a happy time for 
its success, as our late unhappy collisions with Northern India have 
attracted men's minds in that direction* 

TravAs through the Alps of Savoy ^ with Observations on the Phenomena 
of Glaciers, By J. D. Forbes, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Edinburgh College. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1845. 

This is the production not of a traveller, so much as a naturalist. It 
contains no incidents, it describes few scenes, and it deals in no gossip. 
Accordingly, as a book of " travels," it is dull and hard to peruse# One 
almost feels as if treading a glacier, until we reach the 21st chapter, and 
get the Professor on his own ground, << attempting to explain the leading 
phenomena of glaciers." At this point the volume acquires much inter- 
est, and all the previous detail, apparently so circuitous and uninteresting, 
falls into its place. Setting aside every other theory which has already 
been propounded as to the formation of glaciers, Forbes contends, that 
" a glacier is an imperfect fluid, or a viscous body, which is urged down 
slopes of a certain inclination, by the mutual pressure of all its parts,^ 
and in our opinion, he establishes his view, by the joint aid of accurate 
observation and illustrative experiments. Hitherto it had been supposed, 
that the glacier was either a mass of ice sliding over an inclined plane 
by the force of gravitation, or moved forward by the expansion of its 
interior parts. Mr Forbes demonstrates that the glacier cannot be a 
solid, but in all probability is a semi-fluid, composed of snow, partially 
melted, and moving over a slope well oiled by little streams beneath, and 
well polished by the friction of preceding glaciers. Perhaps some may 
be inclined to surmise that the point in agitation is of small importance; 
but no one will fail to acknowledge that the entire series of experiments 
6n which the Professor founds his conclusion is a model of scientific in- 
vestigation* 
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Narrative of Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of Scotland 
ml 839- By the Kev. A. A. Bonab and the late Rev. R. M. 
M^Chstnb. Twenty-Fourth Thousand, In Two Vols. Edinburgh: 
W. WhyteandCo., 1848. 

We reviewed this work at considerable length when it first appeared, 
and therefore need not now do more than re^r to the remarkable fact 
of its having, in a period of little more than six years, reached a circula* 
tion of 24,000, as ample confirmation of the very favourable opinion which 
we then ventured to express. We may, however, take the opportunity 
afforded by the appearance of tliis new and elegant edition, of quoting 
the two following testimonies! to show that others, both in this country 
and in America, have formed a similar estimate of the value of the 
work. 

Referring to an illustration ofMatth* ii. liS-18, (vol i. p. 269>) the late 
Dr Welsh remarks, ^' A beautiful illustration o^ this passage is to be 
found in the Missionary Narrative, by my friends and former pupils, 
Messrs Bonar and M^Cheyne, who, throughout their work, have shown 
how much a right exegesis may derive from competent scholarship and 
knowledge of Scriptural geography, when possessed by those in whom 
' the word of the Lord dwells nchly in spiritual understanding.' In the 
present instance they seem to have removed difficulties as to the situation 
of Rama, that have perplexed commentators and Biblical geographers fi*om 
the time of Jerome till that of Robinson." — Welsh* s Church History yi^, 101. 
And in a notice of the book inserted in the Princeton Review^ published in 
Philadelphia, July 1844, there are the following remarks: " The Biblical 
and religious character of the enterprise could not but throw much light 
on many passages of the word, and the Scriptural references in the vo" 
lume amount to more than 900. As -a book of travels, the volume fur- 
nishes delightful reading; and we have certsdnly never perused a work 
of the kind, which from beginning to end was so embued with the most 
affectionate piety. The excellent authors throughout their pilgrimage 
seem to have beheld every object with hearts subjected to an extraordinary 
spiritual unction." And after making several quotations, the reviewer 
adds, ^< On looking over this fascinating volume, we feel justified in say- 
ing, that we have given the substance of what it contains in regard to the 
present condition of the Jews. But after all, our readers will have but 
a faint idea of the rich variety of instructive, entertaining, and edifying 
matter presented by the narrative. The descriptions, though simple, 
are graphic. The volume has about fifly engravings and wood cuts, 
besides two maps. The great charm of the whole is due to the Scrip- 
tural piety and evangelical benevolence which glow in every page." 

We would merely add, in reference to the present edition, that it is 
beautifully printed and finished, and will supply what has for some time 
been a desideratum among a class of readers who put a high value on 
typography and external appearance, while it will not in any way diminish 
the demand for the smaller and less expensive edition which has already 
obtained so extensive a circulation. 
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Proceedings of the General Assembfy of the Free Church held at Edin^" 

hurghj May 1847. 

We are glad to see that the annual publication of the Assembly's pro- 
ceedings in a separate and collected form, (a work which we believe was 
begun prior to the disruption) is still adhered to, and though we regret 
that hitherto it has received but little encouragement, we trust that it 
will not be allowed to be discontinued. The pages of a newspaper form 
too ephemeral a record of transactions which are so interesting and im* 
portant, and though the acts of Assembly supply all that is essentially 
requisite for regulating the business of the Church, yet it is only in such 
Reports as the one before us that we can find both a permanent and a full 
ana faithful history of the grounds which led to the passing of these acts, 
and of the arguments by which their adoption was secured. We do not 
see why such publications should not form a regular yearly contribution 
to the history of the Church, for the support of which her various con- 
gregations should hold themselves responsible. We believe that were 
each Deacon's Court to subscribe for a single copy, all expenses would 
be covered; and as this would not involve a larger yearly demand than 
four shillings, we cannot think that it will be grudged. We hope, there- 
fore, that the accurate and enterprising publisher will proceed with the 
series, and if the future numbers are as correctly executed as the pre- 
sent and the past, he will well merit every encouragement. 

Dr Chalmeri Posthumous Works, Vol. III. Edinburgh: Suther- 
land and Knox. 1848. 

We can add nothing to what we have already said, of our appreciation 
of these volumes. This third volume is very like its predecessors, in 
style and tone* It is just as characteristic as the other two, and as full 
of those expressions of the individual mind which give such an interest 
to the work, especially to those who knew and loved the author. We feel 
that we can do little more than announce this third volume, having so 
largely called attention to the first. The << Sabbath Meditations" which 
are to follow will be waited for with great eagerness. 

A SgnqMis of Criticisms upon Passages of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett. Two vols. Lond. 1848. 

In 1660, Bishop Pearson and his coadjutors produced the Critici Sacri, 
as a companion to Walton's Polyglott, and in these volumes, they com- 
prised all that was valuable in Biblical criticism up to their own epoch. 
Not long af\er, Poole, single-handed, compressed and classified Pear- 
son's volumes in his ** Synopsis," adding further annotations from every 
source, until in the edition of 1712 by Pritius, we can reckon no fewer 
than 150 authors laid under tribute for the completion of this work. Yet 
great as we admit the service was, which both Pearson and Poole ren- 
dered to the cause of exegetical theology, the study has been pursued 
with a zeal, and minuteness, and erudition, since their day, tliat eclipses, 
if it does not even supersede their labours. The hermeneutical author- 
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ship of the last century, and more especially of that part of the present 
Dvhich has run, is of vast extent, and indubitaUe viuue. In many as*- 
pacts, it is to be condemned, as daringly licentious, and uselessly learned. 
Nevertheless, it Is worth knowing, and if duly sifted and arranged, would 
greatly facilitate the study of God's Word. A new Synopsis, beginnings 
where Poole left off, and characterised by his erudition, sagacity, and 
candour, might well be hailed by the Church, and be of incalculable use 
to our students. We cannot say, however, that Mr Barrett has furnished 
the desideratum. His volumes are expensive enough, and he does not 
seem deficient either in scholarship or taste. But we should judge that 
his range of Biblical study has been limited, and whilst we hoped to 
have the result of at least as large a survey as Pearson's, or Poole's, we 
meet with the opinions of authors which are in the possession of every 
student. 

Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter. By 
John Brown, D.D. In three vols. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and 
Sons. 1848. 

We regret that we have had no time allowed us to do justice to these ela- 
borate volumes. They have come in rather late. We should have liked 
had it been otherwise. We wished to have gone over them patiently 
and fully, laying the substance of our thoughts regarding them at some 
length before our readers.' But as this cannot now be done, we trust 
that the above apology will be accepted for our brief notice of a work 
which was so justly entitled to an ample review. 

It is a remarkably full and detailed exposition of the Epistle, prepared 
with great care, and manifesting both scholarship and.thought, as well as 
great clearness of expression. We dissent from some of his criticisms 
and conclusions, but we have gathered not a little from the perusal of the 
book* It has evidently been the work of years, no hasty publication, and 
for this the Church has cause to thank Dr Brown. Mature thought, 
touched and retouched, in the course of a life-time, is a rare thing in 
these days, and so much the more to be prized because it is so rare. 

The whole book is certainly one of the fullest, most elaborate, and 
most satisfactory of the kind, that has appeared for many years. De- 
ducting things in which we may differ, still we can cordially thank Dr 
Brown for these Discourses; and we believe the church at large will not 
be unwilling to do the same.* 

Apostolic Instruction exemplified in the First Epistle General of St John., 

Seeleys. 

There are some admirable thoughts and expositions in this volume, 
which is too little known. The following is a specimen: <<The gospel 
declaration, that this people shall be saved, not of works but by grace, 

>■ III ■ I ' » I — !■ I I ■ II I I I ■ I ■ I I I I I III 

* His enlogy on Dr Adam Thomson of Coldstream might have been spared. We 
have never been able to discover any thing in the Doctor's proceedings to eulogise. 
His disinterestedness and zeal for Bible circulation, we are so blind as not to per- 
ceive, notwithstanding the pains he has taken to make his own merits known. 
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and through fiiith» shakes to its foundation the throne of the tyrant of thia 
earth. Had but a single good work of any description been reqmred of 
this people, as the condition of their Baiety, the arch^traitor would have 
held his peace. Had faith been enjoined in the first as necessary to 
justification, and had good works been annexed as alike necessary to 
prove the validity of- the former justification, so that the gift of eternal 
life should not be made over to the sinner upon his believing in Jesus, 
but held in reserve till he had proved the reality of his faith by his worics; 
were such the terms of gospel grace, Satan would not stir up so many 
adversaries to oppose it On the former supposition he would know that 
man is incapable of rendering to God any one act of perfect obedience: 
on the latter he would know, that if the gifl of eternal life were su^end- 
ed upon the outward proof of the reality of his faith, the hands and heart 
of the believer would be paralyzed, and he would be without the strength 
which arises from joy in the Lord." P. 263, 264. 

Lyrics and Miscellaneous Poems. By Frances Brown. Edinburgh : 

Sutherland & Knox. 1848. 

There are some sweet Lyrics in this little volume, — full of feeling and 
poetry. 

Hymns and Poems, By Sir E. Denny. London. 1848. 

Some of these hymns are really beautiful, and all of them full of high, 
or rather we should say, deep*toned, spiritual feeling. 

Jlie First Shock of the Great Earthquake. By the Rev. Alfred 

Jenour. London. 1848. 

We are not prepared to accord with all Mr Jenour's views. * He as- 
sumes that " the great river Euphrates is dried up," that " the way is 
prepared for the kings of the east," that " the three unclean frog-like 
spirits have come forth," that consequently the sixth vial has poured out its 
contents, and that the wrath of the seventh ha^ begun to flow. To us It 
appears fully more probable that we are now to look for the combined 
spawn of the beast, the dragon, and the false prophet, and are in circum- 
stances to identify the triple issue of this triple parentage, though at the 
same time, we should not deny that the drops of the final, and those of 
the penultimate vial, will at a certain point be mingled together. We 
thank Mr Jenour, however, for his little work. Every contribution to 
the unfolding of prophecy is welcome to us, when characterized, as this 
exposition is, by calmness, solemnity, and love,— and we commend it to 
our readers. Many have a strong prejudice against bringing Scriptural 
prediction and providential occurrence together, and thus eliciting mu- 
tual light. To all such we offer this fair and perspicuous distinction of 
our author. " To interpret prophecy by events, and events by prc^hecy, 
is not one and the same thing. To interpret prophecy by events, is to 
seize upon some event, and assert it to be the fulfilment of a specific 
prophecy; to interpret events by prophecy, is, after ascertaining the im- 
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port und d{ite of a prediction^ to show how events have fulfilled it, or arg 
doing so.''* In the one case, we take an event and seek it in prophecy, 
in the other, we take all prophecy, and endeavour to find what event fits 
into it. It is just here as in the instance of the planet Neptune* Astro- 
nomers did not find a planet and then discern hy calculation that the so- 
lar system required such a body. They did not find the event, and then 
shape the prophecy. But having ascertained that certain movements 
and irregularities in the firmament could only be expkuned by the pre- 
sence of a planetary body, they groped their way upward and around 
until they alighted upon an orb that seemed to fulfil all conditions. 
They confirmed the prediction by the event. Nor let it be said that 
there is more unanimity among die conunentators on the works of God, 
than among those upon his word. It is not all imanimity in calculust 
more than in exegesis. Astronomers are at one, as to their desideratum^ 
and all a^ee that beyond Uranus there must be another orb of a certain 
maaa ana velocity and sphere. But that Neptune is that orb, some 
deny, and insist that if the heavens are farther searched another planet 
will yet be found that solves the problem more exactly. The astrono- 
mical students, therefore, are at one only as to the conditions to be ful- 
filled — the importance of the prophecy — but they are still divided as to 
whether they have really found the event that corresponds to the exi- 
gency, and fits in to their prophetic calculation. And if so with them, is 
it any wonder, can it be any reproach, should prophetic students exhibit 
a somewhat analogous diversity of opinion? WhcU we have to expect, 
we may all unite upon, both in outline and detail. But assuredly we 
may differ, as to whether certain events complete the outline and harmon- 
ize with the detail. It may be that Neptune will not work out all our 
summation—- the selected event falls short of the admitted prophecy — 
still it is a great matter to know what to look for, and whereabouts to 
look £br it, and to be all looking. 

The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation^ and the Worh of the Messiah. 
By RiDLRT H. Herschei^l. London: Aylott& Jones. 1848. 

Mr Herschell writes well, — simply and clearly. He interprets Scrip* 
ture with care, and in general with much success. His work will be 
read^ with much interest by those who study the sure word of pro- 
phecy. 

JLifi up your Heads : Glimpses of Messiah's Glory; being Lectures de* 
livered during Lent 1848. By Twelve Clergymen of the Church of 
England. With Preface by Rev. A. Daixas. London; J. Nisbet and 
Co. 1848. 

This is the Sixth Series of Lent Lectures upon Prophecy, by clergy, 
men of the English Church. As might be expected, they are of various 
merit; but one spirit breathes through them. They are decidedly pre- 
millennial, and some of them are admirable. We are pressed for space, 
else we should gladly give large extracts. Let our readers supply tho 
deficiency by purchasing and peru^ng the volume for themselves. 
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JErchomenOj or Things to Came. By Lewis H. J. TomiA*. Seeleys. 

1847. 

. These are excellent letters, both in substance and style. They are 
the letters of a Christian, who has thoroughly studied the Word of God, 
and who shows himself able to give a reason for the hope that is in him, 
of the kingdom to come. The letter on the resurrection contains some 
valuable remarks. 

The Apocalypse itUerpreUd in the light of the day of the Lord* By the 
Rev. J. Kkllt. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 1848. 

We regret that with all our esteem ibr the author of this work, we 
cannot assent to his interpretations. Had we time and space, we should 
be inclined to state at length our reasons for this. But we can only ex^ 
press our dissent, which we do very decidedly. We entreat Mr Kelly 
to reconsider his position regarding the Seven Churches of Asia, viz. 
that they are still future, or, as he expresses, that they are " future gath- 
erings of Jewish saints in Asia Minor." 

We believe that his general theory leads him to this conclusion; but 
the &ct that it should lead him to this ought to induce him to reconsider it. 
We do not believe the Apocalypse to be Jewish at all. This seems to us 
VL radical error, — an error which confounds Israel and the Church, the 
earthly and the heavenly. EzekieFs is the Jewish Apocalypse; John's 
is the Chiurcli*8. The Church's Apocalypse cannot recognize the Jew as 
a Jew; as such he is hidden ; whereas, according to some recent exposi- 
tors he is the prominent character in the Apocalypse. 

A Word in Season; being a warning against prevailing delusions. 

Edinburgh : R. Grant 1 848. 

Very excellent and very suitable: written in a fine spirit and a vigor- 
ous style. It should be circulated widely over the land in these restless, 
troubled days, when men <* given to change" are murmuring and com- 
plaining, crying out for liberty, yet themselves willingly remaining the 
servants of corruption. 

^Studies on the Book of Daniel, By J. N. Darby. London: J. Nisbet 

and Co. 1848. 

Though one may glean something from these studies^ yet as a whole 
they appear to us unsatisfactory. We dread much the present straining 
afler what is new in the exposition of prophecy. There is much crudity 
abroad. There is great need for calmness, and wisdom, and faith. 
" Prove all things" is too much forgotten. 

Satan an Angel of Light ; a true Tract for the Times. By Gf .4^ 
Alexander. London : J. Nisbet and Co. 1848. 

Many excellent remarks in this little work, many admirable exhibitions 
of the truth of God. As for instance— 

<* When a sinner takes his real and true place at the feet pf Cfarist 
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(the place of faith) as a sinner^ he must and will find that gracious Lord 
all that He is cm a Saviour^ full of grace and truth, acting on- His own 
blessed rule, ' it is more blessed to give than to receive.* Sinners would 
reverse the rule, and be doing, doing, giving, giving, thinking of the Lord 
Jesus as an exactor of duty, instead of coming to Him as the Giver, the 
Worker, the Way, the Life." P. 10. 

The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments. By R. W« 
Hamilton, LL.D., D.D. London: Jackson and Walford. 1847* 

Circumstances have prevented us from taking up the subject of this 
volume, and entering on it at large. It demands special attention, iii 
these days when there are so many, not merely among a scoffing world, 
but among professed believers, who deny the endlessness of the penalty 
for sin inilictea upon the ungodly. Hell is denied, nay, suffering is de- 
nied. Either annihilation is pleaded for, or restoration to blessedness I 
Dr Hamilton's volume is appropriate and opportune, and it has many ex- 
cellencies, some learning, and some vigorous statement. 

But it is thoroughly spoiled by its style, which is affected and unna- 
. tural in the extreme; bestuck with unusual words, or common words em- 
ployed in an unusual sense. The reader loses patience at the conceits 
of style which are strewn over the work. The author, apparently, cannot 
say. a simple and natural thing in a simple and natural way. This may 
make some people stare and admire; it will make all intelligent men turn 
away with impatience, if not with disgust. 

Two Discourses — The Kingdom of the Truth — TTie Range of Christ- 
iariity. By A. J. Scott, M.A, London, 1848. * 

This is the banner of a truce-bearer from the army of religion to the 
hosts of unbelief. Mr Scott is no bigot, nor sectarian — not churchman 
nor dissenter — not Episcopalian nor Presbyterian — not evangelical nor 
latitudinarian. He is a Christian philosopher, and as such he expects 
the homage of the orthodox. He is a philosophical Christian, and claims 
as such a hearing from those who think that neither science nor sense 
can come out of Nazareth. ** Not a few, perplexed with the great spe- 
culative and social problems, may hope for a freer consideration of their 
difficulties from a Christian disconnected by circumstances from every 
existing sect!^ The sly egotism of this announcement is amusing, and 
we translate it thus, Don*t class me with Ocken, or Emerson, or any of 
Chapman's tribe — look! don't you see I have a Bible lying before me: 
Yet take as good care not to confound me with Noel, or Melville, or 
Hamilton; I am bound by no articles, and worship with no* sect, and 
don't even call the Sabbath the Sabbath, lest my brogue should be 
offensive to a single auditor. Now, lei Mr Scott be assured, that even 
the world regards such a position as his as lacking in magnanimity, and 
if a hearing be accorded to him at all, it will only be on the supposition 
that he is one who has left his moorings, and must quickly strand on the 
shoals of speculation like themselves. No doubt, Mr Scott entitles his 
two essays " discourses," and this is a little bold^ But to preclude the 
idea that they were a thing so vulgar as << sermons," the text is placed on 
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a septfmCe {Mige* and in the shape of a motto. It is scarcely ccNopatihle 
with real strength of mincU-4t is the token rather of Umidity; but Mr 
Scott would shnnk from assembling an audience in a church— he regu' 
diates the idea of mounting a pulpit; to announce a text would be to 
drop the curtain so soon as raisedy and he would leave the wanderer to 

garish before he would confront him with the authority of Grod in the 
ible* Simply as an amateur religionist, who sits loose to all theological 
tenets— who is a sect to himself, and is aJshamed of all beside — ^who is by 
no mems a covert unbeliever, yet would have shown more caution on 
Blars Hill than Paul, he adcs a hearing from tlie sceptical savans of the 
metropolis on ** the Christian day of convocation," that he may reason 
with tnem a little* And, assuredQv, lie has given them enough and more, 
to think upon. But what although these votaries of pantheistic specula- 
tion are sUenoed or nonplussed? Mr Scott undertakes not to guide 
them unto peace, but sets a snare for their weary foot Mistaking en- 
tirely the motto he has chosen, '< for this cause came I into the world 
that I should bear witness to the truth,** Mr Scott would have it, that 
** the truth*' Jesus oune to promulgate by his lips, and seal with liis 
blood, was not the truth idiout himself, but the full-orbed globe of uni- 
versal truth, and the impression left by his " discourse*' is, that to recon- 
cile God was no end of Christ's mission, but merely to exhibit truth. In 
other words, Mr Scott's idea seems to be, that Christ was a Prophet only, 
but not a Priest, and that this is all man requires. "What is the truth 
of whidi the Lord spoke? From how many sides is an answer offered I 
It is subsfihiiian / it is thefaUI It would be shameful to disturb your 
impression of the high words of the Lord by the mention of pcUtrinesses 
like these, * He who is of the truth heareth my voice/ It would be 
idle to ask, whether this can signify that he who accepts a particular 
truth, accepts Christ's testimony to that truth. You have already felt 
that to be of the truth is to stand in some certain relation to universal 
truth, is that predisposed pitch of the mind's chords which makes thena 
sound in reply to whatever sound has trueness in it, so that the man 
shall beoome» thus far, a touchstone of what would pass for truth," pp» 
8, 9* " The Lord is the representative of that power which is spirituid} 
and works by conforming and assimilating the spirits of men-— tliat cu 
such he founds the kingdom of the truth. This kingdom is formed by 
this witness to the truth attaching to itself whatever was congenial.'* 
P. 21. We do not deny that there are shrewd thoughts in tliese 
" discowses," But their Christianity is such,— so equivocal, so obse- 
quious, so infinitesimal, that Channing might have ivritten them, and 
even << the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly" will not withhold its im- 
primatur. 

The Popish Antichrist, or his Character and Doom Delineated, in 
2d Thess. ii. 1 — 12. By John Smyth, D.D., Minister of Free 
St George's, Glasgow. Glasgow: David Bryce. Pp. 103. 

" What!** one is ready to exclaim, ^ another exposition of the Popish 
Antichrist?" We answer, ** Yes ; and the more of such expositions the 
better." One of the most serious omens of the present day, is the insen- 
aibility among professed Christians, and not a few real Protestants, to the 
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character and demgn of the Antichristian apostacy. Multitudes will not 
thinlc that there is anything serious ahout Popery. They look upon it as 
possessing nothing peculiar — as being simply a corrupt form of Christi* 
anity, like some other religions. Or looking upon the matter propheti- 
cally, they imagine that the days of prophecy are now over ; that there 
may be some apprehension firom Infidelity, but that old Popery is hope- 
lessly gone. Hence many of whom better things might have been ex- 
pected are lulled asleep and are lulling others. The truth is, looking to 
the Word of God for our guidci this apostacy stands peculiar and alone. 
It is an awful original. There never has been anything like it, and there 
never will be. AH ordinary rules of judgment, so just and successful in 
other cases, fail, and must fail, in regard to it. Hence theologians and 
politicians, not implicitly following the representations of the Scriptures, 
are equally disappointed. We see them outwitted and frustrated in all 
their calculations every day. The Word is the only competent autho- 
rity in estimating so terrible and peculiar a power. Had it come within 
the guage of oidinary wisdom and penetration, we may be sure Inspira- 
tion would not have spoken so much about it in the way of caution and 
warning. In that event these would not have been needed. 

With respect to the notion, that Popery is now over — that it has been 
superseded by Infidelity, — and thlit the Christian Church need trouble her* 
self no longer about it,-HSuch doctrine may be pleasing to many ; but had 
Scriptural views about the apostacy prevailed, it would never have been 
entertained. It is itself a proof of men judging of Popery by ordinary 
human standards and not by the Divine Word. No doubt there wiH be 
scoffing infidelity at the end as well as imposing self-righteousness and 
superstition* The one creates the other. But so far as we can gather 
from the Scriptures, scepticism is not to absorb Popery. Down to the 
last moment of life, the Apostacy bears the name of '^ Babylon,** which 
was not an infidel, but an idolatrous and superstitious, as well as cruel, 
persecuting power. The ** false prophet,'' too, as a distinct party, is to 
be cast into the lake of fire as well as the Beast. Earnestly do we wish 
that sound scriptural views of Popery were more generally prevalent. 
This is at all times necessary, and especially at a season so fraught with 
solemn prospects for Europe as the future. How many, caiptivated with 
political revolutions, — ^firee constitutions, — ^liberty and equality, — the sup* 
pressicm of convents, — the expulsion of Jesuits,-— the shaking of the 
temporal Popedom, — are ready to imagine that the struggle is nigh 
over, — ^that the witnesses are safe in the symbolical heaven, — and that 
all which Christians have to do is securely to look on, and see all their 
enemies, and all the enemies of their Master, perish. We do not under- 
value the great changes which are in progress. We trust and pray that 
they may open up channels for the spread sf Divine truth, and the 
hastening of Messiah's triumph; but we must not allow them to blind us 
to the true character and doom of Antichrist, and to the serious warfiire 
in which these may soon involve the saints of God. 

Holding such views, cherishing such impressions, we rejoice in every 
scriptural exposition and exposure of the Apostacy. We are glad to -find 
that the intelligent office-bearers of so important a congregation as Free 
St George's, Glasgow, instructed aright in these things by their much 
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esteemed and moBt excellent pastor, have requested Dr Smyth to pub- 
lish the Lectures which he preached to them in the ordinary course of 
Sabbath service on the second chapter of 2d Thessalonians. These are 
points on which we could have wished that the preacher had entered 
more fully. We would have been happy to have heard his views, both 
on the probable period of the Apostacy — its starting, &c., — and also on 
the manner in which the Man of Sin is likely to be destroyed* We like 
discussions on such questions— *they may be handled with profit and 
without dogmatism— but we are happy to be admitted to the clear, and 
comprehensive, and seasonable instructions which Dr Smyth has address- 
ed to his flock. ' They are worthy of the well-known scholarship, taste, 
fidelity, and affection of the respected author. Long may he be spared 
to render such services to his neople, and through them, to the Church 
of Christ at large. We warmly recommend the little volume. 

JVblet am ike Parables of our Lard. By Richa.bd Chbrbvix Tbekch^ 
M.A. Third Edition. London. P^ker. 1847. 

We intended to have reviewed this work at length. In this purpose 
we have been hindered. Still let us notice it. The book is an able and 
« learned one-— the production of a superior mind. Its extent of research 
is very great. Yet with all this, we relish this volume much less than 
the Hulsean Lectures of Mr Trench. He shines more as a thinker than 
as an expositor. His own thoughts in these " Notes" are literally smo- 
thered in the crowd of other men's thoughts with which he has loaded 
his pages. His patristic references are really in excess. Some of his 
expositions and statements, such as that at p. 303, in the Parable of the 
Debtors, regarding " subjective debt," we cannot accord with : there is 
mist .about his solution of the difficulty in the above passage. In ac- 
knowledging so many patristic authorities, whose worth and merit are 
rather questionable, he need not have been afraid to write down the 
name of Edward Irving at the end of the quotation in p. 31 . 
. In the note at p. 94, there is a sneer against Isaac Taylor — as unjust 
as it is unmanly. Because Mr Trench is so in love with the fathers as 
to see no faults in them, or to. dislike the exposure of their faults, must 
others be sneered at for stating the honest truth? Must the filth and 
folly that disgrace the pages of some of them be covered from view, 
because it is not pleasant to have one's idols broken and disfigured? 
And must the Church at large be cheated into the belief that Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, &c., were all but stainless? Yet what means Mr Trench's 
sneer (carefully referred to in his index) if this is not? It has in it more 
of littleness than we should have expected firom him. 

In another note at p. 36, — is there not unfairness in the following 
summary censure? Speaking of Lisco on the Parables, he says,— -^^It 
has been translii^ed into English; haio^ may be guessed by a single spe- 
cimen. Having occasion to characterise Vitringa's ErkUmmg der 
Paraholeny Lisco observes of it thus, ein iiber 1000 Seiten starkes 
Werkf in breiter Sprache^ (a book more than a thousand pages thick, 
very diffuse) which, however, re^appears in the. translation, " a work of 
^eat power in many respects, in brpad dialect." ^ 
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Yet the work is one of no inconsiderable value — especially the Intro- 
ductory remarks, even though we have found the substance of some of 
them in the works of Edward Irving. 

The Orownlesi King of the Liist DatfSf Sfc, A Letter from the late 
J. Fletcher of Madely. Introduction by W. S. Rhind. London; 
J. Nisbet & Co. 1848. 

A curious and interesting little work, not a little suited to the times. 
We extract a paragraph : — 

'< Coincident with the fall of Babylon, or immediately preceding it, is 
the mission of ' the angel ilying through the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell -on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.' Rev. xiv. 6, 7. 
And it is this that invests the subject of the Lord's return with such deep 
and practical interest. At the Lord's first advent, an angel came down 
from heaven surrounded with the glory of the Lord, and proclaimed glad 
tidings of great joy to all people ; and a multitude of the heavenly host 
suddenly joined the chorus, and sang, ** Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, and good will towards men." Luke ii. Thus both the first 
and second Advent are similarly announced ; though it may be this angel 
of the Revelation is not a celestial spirit, but a symbol of the last mes- 
sengers of the Gospel sent out by the Lord to a lost world, gifted with 
extraordinary zeal and power of the Spirit, and this at the moment judg* 
ment is impending. Oh how this proves, that * God's nature and his 
name is love I' 1 John iv. 8. For all things are now ready; the light- 
nings are at hand, saying, ' Here we are.' Job xxxviii. 35. The Son 
of man is just about to rise up and < shut to the door.' Luke xiii. 25. 
The vintage of the earth is nearly ripe. Rev. xiv. 15— the last sand of 
this dispensation is almost run out — and yet there is one more overture 
of peace; but it is the last. * Fear God and give glory to him; for the 
hour of his judgment is come.' These indeed are glad tidings at such a 
time. Ah! how should this word arouse the slumbering Churches; for 
truly we may be just entering on this scene : especially should the 
watchmen in Zion sieek to get into the power of this angel ministry, for 
faith cometh by hearing. How should their feet be beautiful on the 
mountains whilst they proclaimed this last message of mercy! but above 
all, how should they lift up their hearts to God for the mighty power of 
the Holy Ghost to ordain them to this work, so that like as Paul wrote 
to the Thessalonians (1st £p. i. 5), they might say, * For our Gospel 
came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance.' No longer should the preaching of the 
Word be confined to churches, chapels, or rooms; but following the 
example of our blessed Lord and of his Apostles, of our illustrious 
Fathers of the Reformation at St Paul's Cross,, of those revered servants 
of God, Whitefield, Wesley, Cennick, Howell Harris, Hill, and Charles 
of Bala, at the collieries, fairs, and places of assembly, — the highways 
shpuld be traversed) the chief places of concourse should be sought, and 
the message — the last message — should be uttered as with an angel's 
voice, in the deep consciousness of impending judgments, * Fear God 
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and give glory to Him ;' even give glory to -God, by believing the Gos- 
pel, — the unchanging, everlilsting Gospel, — ^by believing in Him whom 
the Fatheif hath sent. Private Christians aJso, in their daily walk, should 
seize all opportunities to visit the sick, and distribute tracts, and talk by 
the wayside to their fellow-travellers to eternity. And not only with their 
lips, but in their lives, should the whole Church seek to testify the blessed- 
ness of being in Christ ; and let none by a careless walk be a stumbliug 
to otherBi for if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness. And may that word of warning uttered by our Lord, when 
he left the temple for the last time, be before us, * until He coms.'" 

Inaugural Lecture addressed io lie J%eoioffi€al Students nf the Free 
Church €f Scotland* By Wqxiabc CuitmNOHAH} D.D. Edinburgh, 
1848. 

Great as was the impression made by the death of Chalmefa» and 
universal as was the mourning it occasioned, we can scarcely say thai 
any of the discourses it called forth, so far as we have read them, were 
equal to the subject. We know not why our leading men should have 
kept silence at such a time, and left it to be said that the ablest illustra- 
tion of Chalmers* character was due to the minister of another church, 
Dr Alexander. But it was so until Dr Cunningham in his ** Inaugural," 
wiped away the reproach, and raised a monument to our departed father, 
altogether worthy of Chalmers and himself. Dr Cunningham's " Lecture" 
is quite characteristic and unique. It is neither eloge^ nor sermon, — ^but 
it is both, and is alike fitted to honour the dead and profit the living. 
The obelisk may be, as all obelisks raised over the dead should, nak^ 
and without ornament, but its shafl is marble, and its inscriptions should 
be sunk in letters of gold. Whilst the Principal of the New Cdlege 
brings out all the noble features of the history and characta* of Chalmers, 
It is not that we may wonder, and idolize, and retire — ^but that by the 
contemplation of what God had done in and by one whom we so well 
knew, we might be transformed into the same holy image* Seldom have 
we read a production that- aims so magnanimously at the useful, and 
which is so calculated to gain the end, by its practical, straightforward, 
earnest, and high-toned wisdom, as this " Inaugural Lecture.'* Let those 
to whom it is addressed, study it as they ought! 

Politics for the People. Parti. London: Parker. 1848. 

Though we might take objection to one or two expressions in this 
work, yet as a whole we can commend it very warmly, and urge its wide 
circulation among " the people." Political reform is cried up as the re- 
medy for all social evils; — ^new assaults are every day making upon our 
constitution, — ^men of whom better things might have been expected are 
joining in the clamour; and thus the spirit of democracy is fed and 
goaded on, till in a short time the cry for a republic will spread over the 
land. It becomes men who love their country to stand aloof and protest 
against the unbridled spirit of the age. It becomes men who love their 
Bible to remember that it is written, " Fear God, honour the king, and 
meddle not with them that are given to change*' 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

We recommead to our readers the following letter from the Irish Presbyterian 
Committee, oir the state of religion. — 

^'Beloved Bbbthren, — The Committee on the State of Religion, having received 
letters on that subject within the last few months from almost every district of the 
Church, think it right to make known to you the substance of these communications. 
They believe that you will be interested in this intelligence, and they earnestly trust 
that it will form tiie subject of attentive and prayeriul consideration in your own 
private meditations and conferences with one another, as well as at the approaching 
meetings of Synod and Assembly. 

** There is a renuirkable uniformity in the statements made by the brethren wha 
have favoured the Committee with their correspondence respecting the state of reli- 
gion in their several neighbourhoods ; although residing far asunder, and having had 
no interchange of sentiment on the subject, &ey all give a similar testimony, and ex- 
press themselves almost in the same words. They are all impressed by a deep sense 
of the peculiar solemnity of the present times, and of the consequent responaibiH^ 
which rests on the people of God. They feel tiiat the judgments of the Lord, which 
have descended on our guilty land, call for special humiliation, self-inq[iihry, brotherly 
conference, and eairnest seeking after God ; yet they lament that upon the great 
mass of our people they do not perceive any gracious impression to have been xnade. 
They complain that the ministry .of the word seems to have but little power on the 
conscience and the heart Some of them say that they have prepared for the 
pulpit with much care, they have visited from house to house, they have attended 
to their Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes, they have toiled and watched in the closet 
and amongst the people, yet they have seen litde or no fruit of all their labours ; and 
although, doubtless, impressions of good may have been made which they had no 
means of ascertaining, and seed may have been sown which shaU yet spring up in- 
to an abundant harvest, yet stiU, with all their desires and efforts to believe and 
hope the best, they cannot but acknowledge that they discern much in their pas" 
toral experience of this last year to create anxiety and apprehension. Amongst 
other symptoms of a low or declining state of vital religion around them, they 
mention, 

**\,A strange imen»bUUy to (he hand of the Lord, so remarkably stretched out over 
ihis unhappy country. The minds of men have been perplexed and harassed by 
the efforts necessary to retrieve the losses they have incurred, to avert the dange a 
that were impending, or to provide for the new positions in which they were unex- 
pectedly placed, rather than exercised to discover the grounds of the Divine displea- 
sure, and to have instant recourse to the means which He has prescribed for its re- 
jnovaL 

^ 2. Neglect of Public Ordinances^ — The natural carelessness of the human heart pre- 
vents some, and the pressure of the times prevents others, in want of suitable attire, 
from attencting the house of prayer. There is a growing mass, it is said, of this out- 
lying population, who cannot be induced to come out to a place of worship, and who, 
if they are to be instructed at all, must be instructed at their own homes or in their 
immediate neighbourhoods. 

^'3. jProfanoHon of the hordes Day, — This is a growing evil, intimately connected 
with the foregoing, and with the increasing facilities and inducements to Sabbath de- 
secration, to whidi the attention of the Church cannot be too promptly and vigor- 
ously directed. 

'* 4. A deficient sense of ohltgation to support ihe ministers of the Gospel. — It is truly 
fearful to contemplate the probable extinction, at no distant period, of many of our 
congregations, and that, too, in some districts in which the need of Divine ordinances 
is most distrefismgly urgent. 
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** 5. The immfficieni aid given to our Home and Foreign Mitsiana, — ^Never was there 
more abundant encouragement to seek the extension of the gospel at home and 
abroad ; but uistead of pressing onward in humble and grateful response to the caUs 
of Providence, it ia well if it be not necessary to withdraw some of our missionaries 
from their fields of Jabour. 

** 6. The agitation of political tmd other eecufar queeiions, in this season of nnwonted ex- 
citement, absorbs the attention of multitudes. Our countrymen generally wppeue 
to be influenced by a mere restless, inconsiderate desire of change ; whOe some are 
meditating the utter overthrow of the Grovemment, and best institutions of the king- 
dom. The tendency of all this is to distract the minds of Christians, filling them with 
apprehensions of coming danger. Few, it is feared, are possessing their souls in pa- 
tience and in peace, ' looking for and hasting unto the day of God.' 

" Such are some of the prominent evils of which our correspondents complain; and 
we would earnestly entreat you, dear brethren, to consider and compare them with 
the results of your own experience and observation. 

'^ The Committee would further suggest that Almighty God appears (we speak with 
caution and with reverence) to have been giving us very decided intimations of His 
displeasure, because of these and of other ofifences which we have committed against 
Him. We venture to state the following : — 

" I. The increased and still increasing difficulties which hamper and perplex the minds 
and hearts of multitudes amongst us in the prosecution of their worldly pursuits. 

** 2. The extraordinary mortality that has prevailed in niany of our congregations, and 
especially the removal by death of some of the most useful and honoured servants of 
the Lord. ^ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; and merci- 
ful men are taken away, none considering that the righteous is taken away from the 
evil to come." Isaiah Ivii. 1. 

^ 3. 77ie cloud that overhangs the interests of our general Protestantism at the present 
eventful crisis. An examination of the existing circumstances of Romanism and 
Protestantism in Ireland, as compared with the relative influence of the two systems 
twenty years ago, will evince the necessity of a far more vigorous effort than we yet 
have made, to uphold and extend the interests of evangelical truth, even though we 
contemplated no more than the retaining of our present position in the country. 

^ Brethren, are these things true, or are they not ! If they be true, let us not dis- 
guise them; let us not adopt the dishonest policy of concealing them, lest we betray 
our weakness before the adversary or in the presence of the other Protestant 
Churches of the empire. Let us rather inquire the grounds of the Lord's contro- 
versy with us ; let us ** stand upon our watch, and set us upon the tower, and watch 
to see what He will say unto us, and what we shall answer when we are reproved." 
Hab. ii. 1. Let us strip ourselves of all our ornaments, (Exod. xxxiiL 5); let us lay 
aside all self-commendation because of the orthodoxy of our creed, the number of our 
churches, the multitude of our people, and the achievements of ourselves, and our 
ancestors ; and, lying low under the mighty hand of God, confess our unworthiness 
and unfaithfulness, and implore forgiveness, and seek wisdom and ^ understanding 
of the times, to know what we ought to do." I Chron. xii. 32. 

^ We must not be despondent. There is much to sustain and encourage us in our 
hopes for the future. It is cheering to know that there are so many of our minis- 
ters, and, we are persuaded, of our people also, who are not satisfied with the pre- 
sent state of things, and who are looking and longing for the outpouring of the Spirit 
from on high. This is an omen of good. The Conunittee, in ahnost all the oom- 
munications they have received, have had this point emphatically urged upon their 
attention— that upon the ministers mainly reposes, under Ood, our hope of the prosperity 
of the Church. We would remmd you, brethren in the ministry, of this grart truth, 
which you already know full well. It is incumbent upon us, who are ministers, to 
know and to cherish the power of vital, experimental godliness, within our own hearts, 
if we would see religion flouiishing in our congregations. We should be men of de- 
votional habits (no easy attainment in these days of out-door bustle and excitement); 
we should prepare as well as preach our sermons in the spirit of prayer; we should 
go forth on the Sabbath morning expecting a blessing on the ministry of the Gospel; 
we should look not for popularity, nor for large congregations^ nor for human sym- 
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patfay an4 support, bat for the testimony of a good oonscienoe, aad for ^* the honoar 
that cometh from God only." 2 Cor. L 12 ; ch. iL 14—1 7. 

^Eldebs of the Chubch I. The Committee would affectionately remind you that 
your office constitutes one of the peculiar features of Presbyterianism : on you, thene- 
fore, rests a responsibility peculiiu'ly your own. The order and purity and influence 
of the Church are, to a great extent, entrusted to your stewardship. Are you seek- 
ing to be faithAil in the performance of the high duties to which you have been so- 
lemnly ordained t Are you striving to guard and to cherish the spiritual interests 
of the Church 1 Are you strengthening, by all possible means, the hands of your 
ministers f Are you as yigorous in the fulfilment of your peculiar labours as you 
expect your ministers to be in the fulfilment of theirs f 

** Pbiyate Membbbs ov the Chubch ! We would impress on you that the deficien- 
cies of your ministers or elders do not relieve you from your personal obligations to 
seek fiist the kingdom of God. The awakening of the whole Church depends on the 
awakening of its individual members. Consider this, dear brethren, when you in- 
quire how is the Church to prosper ? Resolve in the strength of God, that you at 
least will be no barrier in the way of its prosperity. There is reason to believe that 
sifting times are near at hand : see that you are prepared to abide the hour of trial. 
That you know where alone your hope is to be placed we do not for a moment doubt; 
but we do entertain some doubt that many of you are not building, as you ought, on 
the true and only foundation. And, in order to aid you to self-examination in this 
matter, we would conclude by suggesting a few points of character in which many 
professing Christians are grievously deficient, but which will always, we apprehend, 
be found associated with healthful and vigorous progress in the Divine life : — Assur- 
ajQce of the Divine love towards you, 1 John iv. 16 ; deep and humbling views of our 
own spiritual condition before Grod, Rom. vii. 18 — 25 ; separation from tiie worid unto 
God, 2 Cor. vi 16 — 18 ; the cultivation of brotherly love, John xiii. 34, 35 ; and of 
an affectionate interest in the prosperity of one another and of the church of Grod, 
Mai. iiL 16, 17; compassion for the unconverted and impenitent, Luke xix. 41, 42; 
prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit upon the church, Zech. viii. 21, 22 ; habit- 
ual waiting for the coming of the Lord, Tit. ii. 11^14. 

** The Committee earnestly commend the truth contained in this paper to the con- 
sideration of the church at large ; they respectfully bespeak deliberate attention to 
them at the approaching meetings of Synod ; and they humbly trust that God will 
give this word of counsel and exhortation abundant access to the hearts of those to 
whom it is addresed. 

'' Signed on behalf of the Committee on the State of Religion, 

« WILLIAM B. KIRKPATRICK, Convener, 

^ Student's Union fob Pbateb. — It is with peculiar pleasure we give insertion to 
the following statement, so indicative of a right spirit in the Students of the Assem- 
bly, and so full of promise to the best interests of the Church : — 

*^ The Students of the Grenend Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Irekind 
have agreed to hold a Weekly Concert for Prayer during the ensuing summer 
months. 

^ It is recommended that this union shall be observed every Sabbath morning &«- 
iween the hours of seven and eight o*clocky or as near that time as may be convenient, 
commencing with Sabbath the 7th of May, and ending with Sabbath the 29th of 
October. 

''lEach Student should endeavour, in his private devoUonSy to comply, as strictly as 
possible, with this arrangement. 

** Where a number of students residein the same district, they might profitably 
meet together for soda! prayer. 

*' Those Students who may have the privilege of conductingyamti^ worship, might em- 
brace this additional opportunity of promotisg the objects of the Union. 

** The following are suggested as subjects for prayer : — 

** I. The advancement of the kingdom of Christ in our own souls. Ps. xxvii. 4^ 
Phil, iii 8—14. 

2D 
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** II. The stodentB of our Church— their personal salvBtioDy Pb. 1L 10— 13;£ph. liL 
IG— 19^ and qualifieation for the ministiy^ Levi! z. 3; 1 Pet ▼. 2 — i. 

** III. Our own land. Pa. Ixxxy. 4^7; Rom. z. 1 — 3, 14. 

^ IV. The Students' Miamonaiy and Soriptnre Reader--their personal holiness, Fs. 
exxxii. 9, 16; their safety and suoeessy 2 Thes. uL 1, 2. 

** V. The Missions of our Church — ^the cause of MJssimia generally. Pa. Izxii. 16 — 
l!);Mat.xxyiii.l8-«>20. 

''VI. The unity and purity of the Church to which we helong. Eph. iv. 1 — 6; 1 Cor. 

▼. 4—7. 

*' VIL The outpouring of the Spvit on all the Churches of Christ. £zek. xxrm 
1—14; Aetsu. 16—18,38—41." 
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